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| think most every reader of Fico aNd Stream has enjoyed 
my famous Dry Gin — America's smoothest (contains 100% 
grain neutral spirits). 
Now | urge you to try my Sloe Gin—a wine-like, tangy taste 
— not sweet, not tart. 
Also my ORANGE GIN, a liqueur with the taste of golden 


sun-ripened oranges — America's taste sensation. 


Old MR.BOSTO J 


DRY GIN > 
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Left—No. 47 Split Bam- 

boo Fly Rod. uo-tone 

finish. Bassor Steelhead 

action. Locking reel 

seat.8}4 to 914 ft. $10.00 nee 

Right — No. 108 Split ’ 

Bamt Bait Casting pega 880 to $1.18 Flash-Oreno, 6finishes.. . . 75¢ 

Rod. Duo-tone finish. a © odin Spoon-Oreno, 2 sizes, 6 finishes. 50c 

Stainless Steel Guides Better Bass-Oreno, Dart-Oreno, 

andtiptop. 4 to 6 ft. $8.50 6finishes. $1 (Better Babe-Oreno, 85c) 2 sizes, G finishes. . . . 680, 88c 
} Teas-Oreno, 2 sizes, Gfinishes. 85c Trix-Oreno, 


Surf-Oreno, 2 sizes, 11 finishes. $1.00 7 sizes, 3finishes. , . 65c to $1.28 








Other South Bend Castir 
Ree] $2 t Slt 5 Level 


y Anti-Back-Las} 









MAIL THIS COUPON! 
S\ South Bend Bait Co. 
#) 2290High St., 
South Bend, Ind. 


Please send your 100-page 
book on Fishing — free — postpaid. 





Name 


Address 





K-ORENO Finest Silk EXCEL-ORENO Finest Fix SEA-ORENO Cuttyhun} City 
jy Line. 50 yds. $1.7 Casting Line. Size D. $2.5 Lil is » thread $ <n ee 
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Pflueger AKRON 
No. 1893—60 yd. $5.50 
No. 1894—80 yd. 6.50 
No. 1893L—60 yd. 

Light spool.... 6.00 


Pflueger NOBBY 
Satin Finish Nickalum. 
Weighs only 5% oz. 
No. 1963 $8.00 


Pflueger SUPREME 
Price. ......... $25.00 


PIPPIN WOBBLER 
Six finishes. Size 234”. 
Price, 75¢ each. 


40 lb. 14 oz. Lake Trout 
caught in Lake Finlay- 
son, Ontarto, by A. C. 
Palmer of Peebles, Ohio, 
using a Pflueger Su- 
preme Reel. Winner of 
third prize Nattonal 
Sportsman Hunting & 
Fishing Contest. 
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PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER’”’) 


REELS ana BAITS 


PAL-O-MINE 
MINNOW 


Jointed. 6 finishes. 2 
Sizes. 34” — 4”. 
Prices, 90c—$1.00 each. 


POPRITE MINNOW 


Six finishes. Size 4/. 
Price, 75¢ each. 


MUSKILL BAIT 
No. 2460—Sizes 7, 9, 12 
Prices, 50e—75ce—$1.00 
each. 


WEIGHTED TANDEM 


No. 2998—Sizes 1/0—1 
Prices, 60e—65e each. 


PIPPIN FLY ROD 
WOBBLER 


Eight finishes. Size1\’’. 
Price, 50¢ each. 


KLONDIKE ROVER 
R 


SPINNE 


No. 3086. Sizes 2—1— 
1/0. Price, 21¢ each. 


CHUM SPOON— 
WEEDLESS 


No. 7172—Sizes 3, 4, 5. 
Prices, 55e—60c—70c 
each. 


WHOOPEE 
SPINNER 


Six varieties. Price 75¢ 
eac’ 


PILOT FLY 


SPINNER 
No. 1821—12 Patterns. 
Sizes 8—1/0. 

Prices, 30¢—3S5¢ each. 
FLOAT-RITE 
BUG 
13 Patterns. Sizes 10, 
12. Price 35¢ each. Size 

2. Price 50¢ each. 
WIZARD FLY ROD 
WOBBLER 


Six finishes. Size 134’. 
Price, 35¢ each. 


Newthrills—agreater,moreglo- 
rious fishing season awaits you 
with Pflueger’s new and im- 
proved Reels and Baits for1936. 


For Fly Rod Fishing—Bait Casting— 
Surf Casting — Salt Water Trolling 


Reels, Baits, Hooks, Lines, Rods, 
Leaders—Pfiueger has them all 
—awaiting your selection at 
leading sporting goods dealers’ 
stores—and also shown in our 
new Pflueger Pocket Catalog— 
all created and produced by 
that skilled handicraft which 
has made Pflueger 


A Great Name in Tackle 


cig fee FREE 


Every angler should have Pflueger’s 
combin fishing guide and ket 
catalog. 128 pages of interesting in- 
formation on fish and fishing. Correct 
illustrations of leading game fish.Cat- 
alog of Pflueger Reels, Baits, 
Hooks, Rods, Lines and other 
accessories for every kind of fish- 

ing. Sent free—Mail coupon. 


quesecesssssecacanescsacascsaccs aa d 
THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. FS-6, “The Pfuegers,”” Akron, Ohio 

Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket 
Catalog No. 156. 


Name 
Address 


_State___ 


City 











CRAWFORD NOTCH) 


within the shadow of 


WASHINGTON 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 


MT. 


Where 
___ Discriminating people 
return each summer to 
"), the Crawford House at 
* Crawford Notch, fa- 














its clientele, its atmos- 
phere and its service. 
Rates include room and 
meals—as low as $5.00 a 


agnosis of weekly and sea- 
sonal rates on request. 


BARRON HOTEL co. 


CRAWFORD HOUSE 


CRAWFORD NOTCH- NEW HAMPSHIRE 
The Sportsman’s Paradise 


AMP OTTER 


On First Connecticut Lake, Pittsburg, N. H. 
One of the best equipped all- | 
round fishing, hunting and va- 








Hampshire. Licensed Guides. 

Main house and individual cabins. 

Also mune camps on Diamond 
A. H. Currier, Proprietor 


RU SSELL'S INN) 


on Lake Sunapee, Georges Mills, N. H. 


Chinook, landlocked salmon, Aureolus trout, brook 
trout, black bass, pickerel, perch and horned 
pouts. 
Home cooking, good quarters, 
and fireplaces. Good accommodations 
fisherman and his family. Send for folder. 


STELLA C. RUSSELL, Keeper of The Inn 








large living room 
for the 


day: with bath one person | 
as low as $7, two persons | 
as low as $12. Season July, | 
Aug., Sept. Booklet and di- | 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


| 


| 


4 mous for its location, | 


cation camps in northern New | 


} 
| 


59 other lakes and ponds within 10 miles. | 


ae ae 


<-> < 
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7 QUIMBY’S 


Five Lakes and Countless Streams in Border Forest 


A fine group of men who know their rods come here for trout, salmon 
and bass, and get ’em. Experienced Guides if desired. Modern Cabins, 
H. A. Quimby, Averill, Northeastern Vermont 


MIGIS 


Every Modern Convenience. 











RATES 


REASONABLE 
CLIENTELE 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
PINEWOOD CAMPS, INC. 


CHRISTIAN 





56 MAIN STREET . 





Exeellent Salmon and Bass 


Enjoy the tug at the line; the whirr of the unwinding reel; 
excitement of the sport; and the thrill of landing “‘a big one’! 


LODGE and Cabins = S°UT" CA 


Fine roads into Camp — Directly on Lake Shore 


Field & noicinaneeillins une, I 96 
tu | 








COLD “SPRING 
CLUB 














Fishing. 


the 
SOUTH CASCO 


— Experienced Guides, 


Booklet. Frances F. Gulick 

















Kennebago Lake 
Camps 


New motor toll road 
Opens entire region 


World famous fly fishing for trout 
and salmon. Trout come to the fly 





CANTON, MAINE | 








MacKENZIE’S 


WEST OUTLET CAMPS 


ON MOOSEHEAD LAKE 


Log Othe with all the conveniences of the city 
in the heart of the Big Woods 
Home a the fighting salmon and trout. Excellent 
all season fishing, and varied entertainments for every 
member of the family. 


Frank A. MacKenzie WEST OUTLET, MAINE 








JACKMAN, MAINE 
For your early spring fishing this season try the 
Attean Lake Camps. Lakes and many fine 
trout ponds to fish in, and all the upper waters 
of the Famous Moose River. Rates reasonable. 
Guides on hand, send for booklet and map. 


Ruel E. Holden Jackman, Maine 


















ANTEC 
CAMPS ROCKWOOD, MAINE 


Fish Riese River and Moose- 
head one of 


oar ¥ a a Sporting 
the pular Sportin 
Camps yA Resthern Maine. 


All conveniences. Reasonable 
Rates. Open May 1 to Oct. 15. Bkit. 


Walter H. Maynard. Prop. 





every day in the season. Six mile 
lake, two mile lake and seventeen 
miles of stream. Altitude 2000 feet. 
Christian clientele. For details ad- 
dress— 


J. LEWIS YORK 
Jwner & Mer. 


KENNEBAGO LAKE MAINE 














For SALMON and 
TROUT FISHING 


come to EAGLE LAKE CAMPS on Eagle Lake, om 
of the famous Fish River chain that stretches from 
Central Northern Maine to almost the Canadian bor 
der. Cabins well heated, hot and cold water, electric 
lights and private baths. Ideal location in_heart of 
big game section. Exceptionally good table. Hay fever 
sufferers find relief here. Easily reached. 
MRS, SAUL MICHAUD 


Eagle Lake _ Maint | 
OCKY SHORE CAMP 


Headwater Belgrades 
Cabins with bath and main dining room. 
Housekeeping cabins. All out-of-door 
sports. Bathing beach, Two available 
golf courses. Black bass and pickerel fishing; also 
salmon and trout in nearby lakes. 


A. W. & H. Cayford, East Lake, Oakland, Me. 


BEAR SPRING CAMPS 
OAKLAND, MAINE 


Individual cabins, with modern improvements. 

Located on sandy shore of GREAT POND. 

Good TROUT, SALMON, & BASS fishing 
Fresh vegetables all season. 


Season May to Nov. Booklet. Bert Mosher, Prop. 























The Family Camp in the Maine Woods 


e@ Located on beautiful Pleasant Lake. Individual 
cabins, reasonably priced. Good bass and trout fishing. 
bird and deer hunting. Motorboating, canoeing, moun- 
tain climbing and other sports at their best. 14th 
st ason 

e@ Write for booklet to F. 8. 
Ave., Wakefield, Mass 


CAMP ROOSEVELT 


Pleasant Lake Island Falls, Maine 






McAuliffe, 215 North 

















Come to 


ENDERSON’S\W/AMPS 


for early trout and salmon fishing. A number 
of good lakes well stocked with trout and sal- 
mon, all reached by canoe or motor boats from 
Henderson’s Camps. Write for booklet and 
rates. Jackman, Maine. Central Dining Room. 














=, s Finest Fishing 


If you want some of Maine's finest Trout Fishing come to Lake Pasi. 
You ean fish a new pond or a new stream every day in P: arlin’s thousand 
P Big Maine Woods. If you want your family to have the 
vaeation ever, bring them with you to Lake Parlin. The finest mode? 
| hotel or log lodge accommodations — marvelous food—every — 
pleasure. Cabins on outlying ponds for your convenience, at B0 est 
Write today for full information and our 
Reasonabic Rates. FREE BOOKLET. 


| LAKE PARLIN HOUSE and LODGES 
= Lake Parlin—i2 Miles South “ hey — s 
. P. McKenney, Mgr., Box 26, P. 0., Jackman Std 
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exe ere 
everywhere 


In this department will be printed comments 
from our readers and other items of interest to 
sportsmen. If you have something on your mind, 








let’s hear from you. Permission to publish 
such communications should accompany them. 


How to Make Duck Decoys 


ALLARD decoys can be made quite 
simply and cheaply in your spare 
moments during the summer months. 
Rule off on a piece of white paper a dia- 
gram 14 inches long and 4 inches wide; 
divide it into 1 inch squares; make another 
one 14 inches long and 6 inches wide and 
divide into squares. Copy the designs from 
figures 1 and 2, taking one square 
at a time. This makes a blue print for the 
body, top and side view. Rule off on a 
piece of paper a diagram 7 inches long and 
3 inches wide, divide into 4 squares and | 
copy. This makes the heads. Figure cut 
these designs out and copy on to cardboard. | 





Figure 1 


Purchase at a lumber yard 14 feet of 
4x6, 7 feet of 2x4, dry cedar, and 9 feet 
of %-inch x 6-inch cedar boat planking, 
cut the 4x6 into 14-inch blocks and the 2x4 
into 6%-inch blocks. 

Lay your prints of the duck’s body on 
the 4x6 and draw around. Do the same 
with the design of the duck heads on the 
2x4 blocks. 

These are now ready for the band saw. 
Any sash and door factory can saw these 
out and save you a lot of work. 

The decoys then have to be shaped. This 
can be done easier by screwing a piece of 
wood into the bottom of the ,decoy large 
enough that you can grip it well in your 
wood vise. It raises the decoy up above 
the vise so you can work around it. The 





Figure 2 


decoy can be shaped with a spokeshave and 
wood rasp. 

When you have them shaped, put the 
decoy in a vice and, with a %-inch bit, bore 
a hole 2 inches from the front and in the 
centre of the bottom, to a depth of about 
2 inches. Then with a 1-inch bit start and 
bore a line of holes 34 inch from the sides 
all around the duck and as deep as you can 
without boring through the back. Then 
with a wood chisel chip out the centre and 
sandpaper all over. 

Now take your duck heads and shape 
them. Figure 3 may help you. The base 
of the duck’s head should match the seat 
on the duck’s body and the two pieces 
should lie even. Take a 2!4-inch screw and 
screw it into the first hole you bored. This 
g0es up into the duck’s head—a little ma- 
Tine glue spread on before the head is 
screwed tight holds it more firmly and 
Waterproofs it. The head can be set at any 





| FOR YOUR HUNTING & FISHING TRIP 


OR SALE—Fishing and shooting camp. In north- 
west Maine on beautiful cold, deep-water lake 
about two miles by one, well-stocked with salmon, 
square-tails and togue ; elevation 1350 feet amongst 
mountains; abundant deer and other wild life. 
Commodious separate log cabins for women, men, 
guides, also large general cabin with spring water 
piped in; roomy storehouse. Fully equipped and 
ready for occupancy, with four canoes and Rangely 
boat. Six miles from automobile road. Supplies can 
be taken in by buckboard. Price low. Address: 
Masten, 27 William Street, New York City. Tele- 

phone: Hanover 2-7589. 

——Only Fifty Miles from New York—— 
Forest Lands for Club, Camp. or Private Preserve 
Lake sites; brooks; trout streams, undergrowths; 
rendezvous for wild game, deer abundant; springs; 
pheasant; partridge; Electricity available. Tel. 

500 acres divided by Taconic Parkway 
12 business corners 
600 acres on Carmel Cold-Spring Road 
Heaviest woods in this section for sale 
450 acres on Albany Post Road 
Fine lake site, city water right. 


Luella Shaw LaDue, Fishkill, N. Y.—— 


Northern Maine Camp 


FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 
Ideally situated on North Branch Penobscot 
River, Somerset Co. Completely equipped. 

Seven log cabins, including dining hall with kitchen. 
Running hot and cold water, bath, shower. Also stock- 
ed woodshed and icehouse, barn, pumphouse and other 
buildings. Abundant fishing and hunting. Leased land. 
To settle an estate. Detailed description on request. 


Empire Trust Co., 580 5 a. oe York, N. Y. 
Adirondack Fishing & Hunting 


Quality Camp Sites on 
Beautiful Beaver Lake & River 
Two Fine Cottages—For Sale or Rent 


Fisher Forestry & Realty Co. 
Lyons Falls, N. Y. 























=== 
SPECKLED TROUT 
Best trout fishing in Adirondacks 
Spend your vacation 1800 ft. 
above sea level—among mountain 
peaks, ponds and wonderful views. 
Finest fishing in Cranberry Lake 
within sight of camp, where rec- 
ord speckled trout weighing 6 Ibs. 
was caught. Log cabins, open fire- 
places, excellent food—all modern 
conveniences. Booklet and rates— 
LDERSON 





Bear Mt. Camp ‘ 





Fifty Thousand Trout 


were stocked in the Westkill and two near-by 
streams last year. All can be reached in fifteen min- 
utes from the famous Westkill Tavern which is fast 
becoming the most popular hotel in the Catskills for 
fishermen and their families. Combine the best in trout 
fishing with the best accommodations obtainable at 
THE WESTKILL TAVERN 
Westkill, Greene Co., N. Y. Mlustrated Folder 


Make Reservations NOW 


If you are one who wants ideal trout fishing—come to 


PLUMLEY’S CAMP 


LONG LAKE, HAM. CO., NEW YORK 
Here we offer and have stream and lake fishing— 
Trout, Bass and Pike, Comfortablegeamps, running 
water, modern conveniences, exceptfonal table, and 
nine miles from the village. 


In the heart of the Adirondacks 








Cranberry Lake. N.Y. | | 








come to the New Inlet House, in the heart of the Adiron- 
dacks—known as the Sternberg’s Camp. Famous for 
abundance of speckled trout, weighing up to five and 
six pounds. Noted for its excellent fly fishing. Good 
canoeing—eighteen miles up the river. Good hunting, 
deer, bear, partridges, rabbits. Fine spring water through- 
out house, with bath. Buy your ticket for Benson Mines, 
N. Y¥.; upon request a conveyance will meet you there, a 
distance of 4% miles; a good auto road to hotel, where a 
welcome awaits you. 
Write or telephone. Address 
Mr. & Mrs. L. F. MOORE. Benson Mines, N. Y. 


Come to Cranberry 


If you enjoy a real outdoor vacation—boating, swim- 
ming, fishing, hunting and hiking over picturesque 
trails—come to Cranberry Lake in the Adirondacks 
and bring the family. Our three-room cabins and the 
Inn itself have been entirely renovated—with running 
hot and cold — and electricity. New management 

¥ De 


since April, 
SUNSET INN 
CRANBERRY LAKE 





NEW YORK 


Where to Fish on Long Island 
for Small Mouth Black Bass 


30-acre lake, beautiful high wooded shores, Stocked 
systematically since 1925 

The Lake is at Mattituck, L. I. 2% hours by auto 
from New York City. 

Fifteen new memberships are offered for 1936 season 
at $15.00. Write for information and circular. 


LAUREL LAKE PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 
Mattituck, L. 1. N. Y. 























He thought 
he hooked 





FELT LIKE IT, 


but it was just one of those big tuna 
off Montauk! Aren't you about 
ready to pit your fibre and muscle 
against giant tuna, broadbill and 
marlin swordfish? To have yourself 
panes with a fish twice as 
ig as yourself? Do it this summer! 
Come to Montauk, finest fishing 
grounds on the Atlantic Coast. You 
don’t need a dime’s worth of tackle 
—skipper supplies everything! And 
so easy to reach, as Long Island Rail 
gm Road trains for 
Montauk leave 
right from the 
Pennsylvania 
Station. 


GET THIS FREE 
BOOKLET 


Clip out at once the cou- 
ponat the botromand mail 
it. Handsome illustrated 
booklet tells you all about 
this famous fishing para- 
dise which has made more 





MONTAUK 








Francis Low and his reputations for anglers 
705 poundtunataken than any point along the 
near Montauk. Atlantic Coast. 


MONTAUK 


® WHERE BIG GAME FISH SUMMER! 








LONG ISLAND RAIL ROAD, J 
FISHING INFORMATION BUREAU, 
Pennsylvania Station, N. Y. 


Please send me your booklet abour fishing at 
Montauk. 
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to NEWFOUNDLAND 


And each the best you’ve ever fished! If you've never 
visited Newfoundland’s well-stocked lakes and streams, 
moved on from one thrilling encounter to another 
through woodland that’s wild and breath-taking, then 
get ready for a real trip ... and real sport! Obey your 
sportsman’s impulse! Write now for “Come to New- 
foundland”, a valuable, free booklet containing impor- 
tant information for fishermen, including 
details of transportation, guide hire and camp 


accommodations. 


@ Address the Newfoundland 
Information Bureau, Dept. A, 
620 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y., 
the Newfoundland Tourist De- 
velopment Board or Newfound- 
land Railway, St. Johns, New- 
foundland, or any travel agency. 




















Adirondack Game = % 


$35.00 buys 3-acre cottage lot 
on good fishing stream. 
$490.00 buys 500-acre hunting preserve. 
Accessible by Road. 
Many other attractive Adirondack properties of- 
fered at low prices. Don’t Delay—Write Today. 
M. L. Fisher Estate, Lyons Falls, N. Y. 


Henryville House Henryville, Pa. 
offers you five miles of wonderful trout stream, 
stocked, patrolled and protected for the benefit 
of its guests. Moderate rates. 
Inner spring mattress & home comforts. 
Restocked with four thousand brown trout. 
Write for booklet. 











FISHERMEN! 
Come to Big Indian 


Fish the Esopus, the best trout stream in 
N. Y. State. Stop at The Weyside Inn. Many 
miles of fishing. Fishing extra good this season. 


R. C. SANFORD, Big Indian, N. Y. 








For Rent—Camp on the 


Picturesque Aroostook River 


only 6 miles from town of Washburn, Maine. 
Three bedrooms and bath, large living room and 
kitchen. Two-car garage and tennis court. Trout 
fishing. River has been stocked with Atlantic 
salmon, Vegetable and flower garden. Moderate 
terms. Apply to C. B. Miller, 103 Alta Ave., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 














WOLF POND CAMP 


STONY CREEK, WARREN CO, N.Y. - 











Exclusive Fishing Rights to Limited Number. 
Two Miles—Stocked and Posted Stream. 
Private Camp—Adirondacks—Modern Conveniences. 
Accessible by Auto. 
or Rates and Reservations write 


F 
F. B. WARE, 1170 B’way, N. Y. C., Tel. AShiand 4-4318 





Erskine Lakes Preserve 


50-minute drive from George Washington Bridge for 
the Metropolitan angler. 5 miles of famous trout stream 
stocked, improved and protected. Fish the Wanaque 
between Greenwood Lake and the Wanaque 
Reservoir, 20,000 acres of mountain woodland. Hunt- 
ing in season. A few fishing season subscriptions at 
$15.00 now available. Lakeside camps and cabins. A 
warm welcome and comfort at the Wanaque Valley Inn. 
Write ERSKINE LAKES PRESERVE, WANAQUE- 
MIDVALE, N. J 


River 














Country Estate and Preserve 
50 miles from New York in 
NORTH JERSEY 
Large acreage, fields, forestry planting, brooks 
replete with game. Vicinity of lakes and trout 

streams. Modern dwelling and buildings. 
Box G, Field & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 











A Real Crow Call 


Yours for only 50c extra 


IGHT near your home every week in the year you 

can have wonderful sport, if you have one of these 
crow calls. Made especially for FIELD & STREAM 
by Tom Turpin, nationally known as a maker of duck, 
turkey and crow calls. It isn’t the ordinary crow call. 
It sounds like a erow! You can fool the wisest and 
wariest old crow that ever lived. Here’s your chance to 
use your scatter gun the year around on real live birds 
—and rid your neighborhood of one of the worst enemies 
your game birds and song birds have. 


Crow call and a year’s subscription $3 
Send us $3.00, and we'll enter or extend your sub- 
scription for one year and send you one of these calls. 

em ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 

FIELD & STREAM 

578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
t 

For the enclosed $3.00 ‘oe, 

for one year and send me one of the Turpin-Field 

& Stream crow calls, right away. 


my subscription 





F&S 6-36 








6 
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angle you wish. Now lay your decoy on 
the %-inch cedar planking and draw 
around. Saw out the pattern and nail to 
the bottom of your decoy with 1-inch gal- 
vanized nails. Marine glue can be applied 
before nailing if you wish. Sandpaper off 
the sharp edges. 

You can now purchase the paint—1 quart 
of porch paint, 
dark grey. Give 

















the bodies two 
coats. Then get 1 om i = 
pint of flat oil and i | 
ten cents worth of 

the following paint Figure 3 


powders: white, 
black, ochre and dark brown, and a tube 


| each of yellow, green and blue oil paint, 


Color pictures of mallard ducks, male 
and female, may be used for models in 
painting your decoys. Do not color your 
decoy too brightly. The paint should not 
shine. The materials cost about five dol- 
lars and make one dozen decoys. 

L. R. Spencer, Vancouver, Md. 





Banded Crows Bring Bonus 


ROWS had a cold winter of it out 
in Kansas. C. W. Foulk, of Turon, 
Kansas, writes: 


In a recent issue of Fietp & Stream | 
read an interesting article on crow shoot- 





ing. Now I’m sure no sportsman could be 

| doing a better act than shooting crows, for 

out here in Kansas we really have them. 
Our game department recently trapped 


|}a number of crows and banded them with 
| different 


numbers and released them. 
| These bands are redeemable at from $1.00 
| to $100.00 so there are a lot of fellows 
hunting for banded crows. 


| Our way of getting crows is to locate 





the roost in the evening and then go out 
after night and bombard them. We all use 
12 gauge guns loaded with 334 drams of 
powder and 1% oz. of shot. 

On our last hunt nine of us got 800 crows 
although unfortunately there were no band- 
ed ones among them. 


Have You Ever Eaten Crow? 


ERE’S a case where we aren’t go- 
ing to disprove an assertion by 
personal investigation. A reader in 
Denison, Texas, says that crow is good 
to eat and we are going to take his 
word for it. He encloses a clipping 





from the Denison Herald which tells of 
a banquet served by D. R. Ashmore to 
a large party of friends. The dinner con- 
sisted of 70 crows. After they had tri 
the dish, says the clipping, they de- 
clared it was the best duck they had 
ever eaten. In his letter M. T. Thoman 
writes: 


I am enclosing herewith a clipping from 
the Denison Herald which might be of in- 
terest to crow shooters. 

Ever since I joined the above men- 
tioned group it has been a source of re 
gret that crows were not good to eat as! 

get more kick out of shooting crows than 

‘any other bird with the exception of 
quail. I have not tried the festive crow 
as yet, but am going to try just one out 
the next bunch I shoot. 
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T ANTICOSTI CRUISES 


days—!000 Mile Sea Cruise $ 
July 28, Aug. 7, 17, 29 


6 days ashore—4 being devoted to 


SALMON and TROUT 
FISHING 


All expenses included—Tackle available 
days—1!000 Mile Sea Cruise 
5 June 18, 25, July 2, 9, 16, 23 $40 
ENTERTAINING — INVIGORATING — EXCLUSIVE 
“Nature and Wild Life at their Best” 
Ask your Agent for literature or write 


ANTICOSTI SHIPPING COMPANY 
Box 2790, ‘*Cruises’’ Montreal 





A CRUISING VACATION 


Charter the Cruiser “QUEEN” for a fishing 
trip on Lake Superior. Fly fishing for Coast- 
ers, Rainbow, Lake Trout trolling, etc. The 
best vacation prospect at Sault Ontario. Des- 
criptive folder and rates on request. Write— 


Wire. 
CAPT. W. 0. COLLINS 
606 Wellington St. E., Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario 








CANADA 


Canoeing, camping and fishing trips in the 
Virgin Forests of Northern Ontario completely 
planned, outfitted and competently guided. 
Fighting fish: Lake trout, bass, pickerel and 
pike. For Sportsmen who like it rough and real. 
Full information 
CANADIAN VACATION COMPANY 
260 Confederation Life Building, Toronto, Ontario 








ALGONQUIN PARK 
snomEy, aucoxgurs,tt CANOE 
Sosa TRIPS 


Canoe livery and complete outfit- 
ting store. Write for information. 


J. E. COLSON CANOE LAKE, ONT. 








Canada's Wilds—Northern Ontario 


Timag Wabi-Kon Camp 


LAKE TIMAGAMI 
Ontario, Canada 

A real mag Woods Bungalow Camp, Timagami Forest 

Reserve. Wonderful Fishing. Trout, Bass, Pickerel, 


Northern Pike, Speckled-Trout Streams. Best of 
Guides and equipment. Excellent Table and Service. 
Write M. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, 
Ontario, Canada. 











SMALL MOUTH BASS 


Lake trout, wall-eyed pike, 
great northern pike. 


HUNTING! 


Deer, bear, some moose, small game. 
Write for folder. 


LAKE PENAGE LOG CABIN CAMPS 





Whitefish, Soo Line, Ontario 





ELMGREN’'S CAMPS 








Muskies 


AT YOUNG’S CAMPS LAKE OF THE WOODS are 
mostly over 30 Ibs. Salmon trout, bass, walleye, northern 
pike galore. Unrivalled fishing waters, action all day. 
Log cabins ideally equipped. American plan. 

BIG GAME AND DUCKS 
MOOSE, deer, bear, mallerds, teal, canvas back, pin- 
tails, blue bill; blinds in rice beds; live decoys 


| 
| 





YOUNG’S WILDERNESS CAMPS, EMO, ONTARIO | 





On Lake of the Woods, Ontario 


House-boat cruises, canoe trips and camp ac- 
commodations. 

The place to go for your fishing and hunting 
—Muskies, G. N. Pike, Bass, Walleyes, and 
Lake Trout.—Moose, deer and ducks. Write for 
circular. 


A. Elmgren Rainy River, Ontario, Canada 








LOG CABIN CAMPS 


Clean, new cabins, apart by. themselves on the shores of 
Deaceful Northland lakes. No crowds; secluded, quiet. Do 
Your own housekeeping if preferred. Moose, deer, bear 
and beaver commonly seen right from cabin doors. Virgin 
fishing, bathing, boating, canoeing, etc. Low summer 
tates. Only one night on C.P.R. sleeper from Toronto. 
wes folder. References. General reference, Can. 


Ry. Co., Montreal. 


‘ BATES’ CAMPS 


Box 1, Metagama (via C.P.R.), N. Ont. 





| waterways—beautiful lakes and streams— 


This may give the brothers who have 
not gone after crows in earnest an incen- 
tive to do so and besides it might encour- 
age the Pot Hunters to help us out in 
| bringing this crow question under con- | 
| tro 


Duck Diners Dine Ducks 

OR those who must dine on aot | 
out of season in Brooklyn the fine 

is not necessarily a cash one. The Mesi | 
brothers, Peter and Joseph, shot two | 
black ducks in Jamaica Bay last winter | 
and wound up before Magistrate 
O’Dwyer, in the Pennsylvania Ave. | 
court in Brooklyn, charged with having | 
violated the game laws of New York | 
State. 

“I ought to fine you $10,” the magis- | 
trate said in passing sentence, “but that | 
would be a hardship on your family. In- 
stead, you can each buy as much grain | 
as each of you can carry, take it to the | 
foot of Elton St. and feed the ducks 
that are starving there because of the | 
ice.’ 

“I can carry 25 pounds,” Pete Mesi 
suggested. 

“Each of you will carry 50 pounds,” 
said the magistrate. “And you,” the 
magistrate directed Game Warden 
Hauptman, “will go along to see that 
the sentence is carried out in every 
particular.” 

The latest reports are that the Mesi 
boys have lost their appetite for ducks. 





Motor Boat Law Irks 


GOMETINES it seems as if the legis- 
lature sat up nights to think of new 
ways to bother us sportsmen. Read 
what this fellow has to say: 

I have been reading your editorial, Mr. | 
Holland, in the December issue, and I 
must admit such a warped idea for pass- 
ing a law is exasperating. The arguments | 
you set forth, by way of comparison, are | 
well put. | 

Such a piece of legislation reminds me | 
of another law, effective in Pennsylvania, 
but far more sweeping than merely one 
county, unjust though that be. I refer to | 
the Motor Boat Law passed by our legis- 
lators in Harrisburg only a few years ago. 
I am sorry I do not have a copy of the | 
Act to enclose with this letter, but it would 
be worth your while to send and get one. | 

| 


| 


Briefly, it reads that every motor boat 
operated in Pennsylvania must carry 
license plates the cost of which is one 
dollar ($1.00) a cylinder. 

One can easily see why we must pay 
|taxes for our school system, fire depart- 
ments, public roads, etc. These had to be 
built, and have to be maintained. But our 


cost us not one cent. And a law compelling 
innocent, harmless pleasure seekers to pay 
any tax on motorboating, much less an 
exorbitant one, is nothing less than a grab 
at our throats with our hands tied. It seems | 
that it was one of those pieces of law | 
making that was done so quickly that the 


ones really concerned throughout the state 
had little or no opportunity to fight back | PROVINCIAL TOURIST BUREAU 


or express themselves. 


R. P. Bankson, Oil City, Pa. | 
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Brother Waltonians, there is a fisher- 
man’s Heaven, with scaled angels, 
Cherubim and Seraphim with gills 
and fins, and lusty saints that know 
how to fight. 


It is the Laurentide Park in the 
Province of Québec—a natural play- 
ground and game reserve containing 
some 3,700 square miles of wild, 
mountainous country, dotted with 
hundreds of crystal lakes-and inter- 
sected by numerous swift-flowing 
mountain torrents, in which swim 
those fighting saints that make it 
the true fisherman’s paradise—the 
ouananiche (land-locked salmon), 
speckled trout, lake trout, and bass. 


Come to the Old Province of Québec 
for the fishing, the scenery, the 
historic background, the old world 
customs, the quaintness of it all, 
and the warmest welcome you have 
ever known. 


| WHERE TO GO—WHAT TO SEE | 


| Montréal, Hull and the Gatineau 
Valley, the Laurentians, the St. 
| Maurice V alley, Québec City, Lau- 
rentide National Park, Lac St. Jean 
and Chicoutimi, Eastern Town- 
ships, Gaspé and lower St. Law- 


rence, Abitibi and Témiscamingue. 
[COME | Good Hotels and Inns 

> Everywhere 
; For maps and descriptive literature, 
write your home travel agency, 
Automobile Club, Chamber of 


Commerce, or Provincial Tourist 
Bureau, Québec City, Canada, 


QUEBEC - 
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| ovis .FRENCH RIVER ote 


“Vacation as you wish with us” 


RED JACKET LODGE 


Has that extra something that others haven't got... 


RED JACKET CANOE CLUB 


To Nipissing or Georgian Bay; Boys, Girls or You... é 


PINE COVE CABIN COLONY 


25 Housekeeping natural Log Cabins—2 to 8 rooms. 


PINE COVE BEACH CHALET 


Center: fish, hunt. bathe. ewim, 
ee, loaf. H. 











canoe, boat, aqua », sail, hike, dine, dance 

own quota Guest Lodges. , 

QUIET—Sensibly secluded from Wolseley road terminal 
and the NEAKEST RESORTS to FRENCH RIVER'S 
famous FISHING GROUNDS. 

Iustrated folder, private map and full information. Write 
The Director 


FRENCH RIVER VACATION GUILD 
Pine Cove via Noelville, Ontario 














This iene Case 
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oy IDA’ - y Over The Height of Land 
aaa a % Great : : tlds eo | The Albany River Watershed in North- Ae 
° . ° ° ‘ ° western Ontario is justly famous for its one 
ROM ‘going in’ = along the Canadian Pacific route in Eastern virgin trout waters. Miles of rushing, tum- i 
Canada, follow well-marked Indian water trails—down blue-green rivers ee aioe ae ae a nil 
> vs) 2c . -o . « . o « M4 > M4 Md « ‘4 ‘ Sep 
bordered by deep forest—across chains of beautiful, shimmering lakes . . . Canada Guides Limited in conjunction - 
Steal up on moose, deer, bear, beaver . . . Cast for big, fierce-fighting | with Starratt Airways offer to sportsmen day 
é. : 7 9 i. i rt. 3 ; ll l k Pi th ° h a service unexcelled to this last frontier expe 
square-tat S, Dass, muskies, wall-eyes, lake trout... itch camp wit of the speckled trout. Address all in- th 

> . . . . | iri 

that ‘pep’ and vigor so quickly acquired in the Northern woods. Your | pane aeaemaindiaunlh Can 
movies and still photos will record thrilling and unforgettable incidents ae gs 
4 - # - 606 Shaughnessy Building Montreal, Canada C/ 

of your canoe cruise in Canada. Leave cares behind. Come by rail—for ; A cca : 
° ‘ P . “Fly with Starratt’”—"Fish with Canada Guides” “y 
directness, comfort and convenience—with more time for the greatoutdoors. ome 
Let us know the section of Canada that interests you, the time you have available. We Make 
will gladly suggest interesting routes, giving full information regarding outfitting 14" “co po 
ogee ° 7 4 hg 7 Y . P north 
facilities, guides and approximate low costs. Write or wire A. O. Seymour, General AN GLER S MAP Splenc 
Tourist Agent, Canadian Pacific Railway, 9406 Windsor Station, Montreal. Specially prepared after five years exploration = 


ss in the Albany River Watershed in Northwestern for ill 
A A Dd a A PAC B FF i Ontario. Map shows routes—-camp spots—trout aD. | 
fishing, springholes, etc. $1.00 per copy—post- — 


VISIT CANADA — YOUR FRIENDLY NEIGHBOR]| Pie es mten 60! 
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. | | 606 Shaughnessy Building Montreal, Canada % t 
j Trout he — f Why a eee ee ee a a = water Verkibonka River 95 = speck! 
4 ; prize trout in the North of Nipigon height without portag . Mistasini, Oshamagoi Rivers, up to guide: 
* Are W arming Up \* of land region? Twin Lakes Lodge offers you | | James Bay. o i i irgin fe i 
* Speckled trout have left their win- }* the finest trout and other fishing in the | | bark canoe, sportsmen always get their money's worth 
4 ter holes for the streams. Fly fish- }* virgin waters of the Drowning, Wababimiga || Fly fishing, ouananiche (landlock salmon), speckled R 
3 ing is now at its best.—And bass and muskie * and other rivers—6-pound trout are waiting perc egy omg el gy anh gy yoeemege — 
j fishing starts July Ist. Folder on request. + for you. Let us plan your trip. |] St. John Take shore. Experienced guides speaking PAR 
i LAKE TRAVERSE CAMP f A No. | Equipment and Guides English. Guaranteed results. Ask for booklets and 1935 
“ ° esults 
a Lake Traverse, Ont. Via Box 18, Pembroke te s, ‘ |] resu on ON. INDIA R 
FESS SSS TSS TSS SSS Write BERT OVENDEN, Nakina, Ontario | Pointe — as Lake St. ay ay Territ 
e * NORTHERN ONTARIO Ri 
CANADA, ee ranc 
LAKE OF WOODS MUSKIE CAMPS || I Imagam || Northern Quebec # Lake St. John District T 
Famous Lake Timagami, | oO H 
News! A new highway opens this spring. Now unequalled for Black a be id — Membe 
you may drive within easy reach of the best a a aa ny asa “pd i nate 
in fc 7a _N ~ oe a. ilo ae and Great Northern e. Club Panache—200 square miles leased territory offers _— 
Me, i hing rar the iw ‘ psa Bas » pike orest Competent guides, best best hunting and fishing in Quebec. On famous Croche aisson 
and all-eyes plentiful. Comfortable accommo- of equipment. Excellent | | River. Comfortable cabins. Competent guides, Ouana- Beaver 
dations, expert guides, canoe trips. Write for || accommodation for the niche fly fishing trips to country north of Lake St, John Salmor 
folder. whole family. Write for —gamest fresh water fish! References on request. - 
LAKE OF WOODS MUSKIE CAMPS booklet. Timagami Descriptive booklet. Write—Wire wane 
Box 859, Kenora, Ont. eserve ro gp ocho gum On- |] J. LEONCE HAMEL, ROBERVAL, QUE., CANADA ae 
a '. ada, * . 
| 
| 
Camp We-Na-Nak . . . at Trails End ||| SPLENDID LOG CABIN LAC LEGARE Com 
° ae . ‘o tely equippe oTsons, ri ruides. : ° 
Magnetawan River District, Northern Ontario ||| ‘ Se ae pe eine — The Finest Lake in the Notre-Dame Mts. . 
Reached by auto. Wonderful fishing in 16 lakes. De- At the same time very encessible: Spertenen’s Paradioe 10 Lbs. of Trout Per Day Guaranteed “ 
7 shed log bungalows, excelle als 1a eo Soe se ; ; "3 - : ; i 
Pecoton as oo lite = Min Fy } Will rent for $40 per month, including one Canoe mood regrets one Setting = 
group of friends Hiking. bathing, tennis Shore din | Or Will Sell for $350 | Write for further information per 
ners. Illustrated Booklet | | Bears — Wolves — eae eae = pesaetlign — Gray MRS. PETER T. LEGARE, Manager in 
FRED. J. SCHMELER & SONS ee Tnsiies aaniinatens aiameee Ste. Rose Du Degelé, Temiscouata Co. . 
Box 51 Magnetawan, Ont., Can. “SPORTSMAN”, 607 Arbuckle Bidg., Brooklyn, N. Y. Province of Quebec $s. 
| 
NORTHERN ONTARIO | | : 
| 
: BASS PIKE oO oO Norway Bay 
Bass. pickerel. pike. lunge. = . ‘Quel 
take trent and apechied teas, THE RANGER’S LODGE, Lake Baptiste, Ont. SC BIE H USE ery: 
‘ o— = F i . Family Home on the Bay. Three miles of white sand N 
<CAMP CHAMPLAIN = Fighting bass and pike. Rest and recreation. Canoe beach. Modern conveniences. Fifty rooms, twenty 
—_—a 5 trips —— country. Main log lodge, ae hee rooms with bath. Bathing, Boating, Tennis, Golf, 
tents. Excellent table. Good roads. Overnight by rai ancing ats & Canoes. G Food. Reache » rail 
from east or west. The vacation spot you will always aes. oe S Oe on Fo — Reached ty 
Central dining room, best of food. Excellent beach, trails, remember. Reasonable rates. For folder write Write for Mlustrated Booklets to 
canoe trips, boats, guides, batch-it cabins. BIG GAME THE RANGER’S LODGE ; 
HUNTING and excellent duck and partridge shooting in To June 20 After June 20 Mrs. A. A. McCredie (Owner) 
season, Send for folder. Write or wire E, L. Hughes, Mgr., 7108 N. Broad St., Phila., Pa Lake Baptiste, Ont. Before June Ist, to Smiths Falls, Ont. Box 107! 
Trout Mills, Ontario. | PE 
| — 
A Fishing For your fishing trip this Sum- | 4 
: mer come up to S 
4 renin es tania" 1) COREEN’S WILDERNESS CAMP 
’ well-equi . seheth eaae The entrance to the wilderness where the best muskie, bass, lake trout, wall-eye, and great northern pike 
Canada’s 6 eet -coiones comp on Canndn's grates bass may he had. Rustic camp—best of accommodations, guides. and equipment. Lake trout fishing begins May Sta 
Frontier and gnme districts in Ontario, | Ist. Hunting Cruises and Canoe trips arranged. Folder upon request. For further information write or wire VI 
rite for pamphlet. Address 
Sheehan’s Camp, Whitefish, Soo Line, Ont. || GEO. H. GREEN EMO, ONT., Canada 
i — 
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More prize Muskies ang/Salmon Trout 
were caught at Calvert's‘Camps than any 
other resort. 

This statement is 












roved by the “Field 
& Stream” Prize Contests held over a 
period of 23 years. World’s Record 
Musky was caught in these waters. 
Marvelous Bass, Trout ‘and Pike fish 
ing. Excellent Moose, Deer, Bear and 
Duck hunting. Six camps, Crisers and 
modern Houseboat for charter \Canoe 
trips outfitted. 


NS D. CALVER 


sy, ll Ontary S \ 


"LAKE OF THE WOopDs" 
Bass, Muskies, Wall-Eye, Northern Pike 


SAMOSET LODGE “sirxsc" 














































ONTARIO 
On the west arm of Lake Nippissing 


A camp secluded and quiet yet of easy access. Only 
one night on sleeper from Toronto puts you right in 
the heart of Ontario's best fishing and hunting district. 
Or you can drive over good auto roads to within one 
mile of camp. First class accommodations at Lodge. 
Separate sleeping cottages. Immaculately clean quarters, 
comfortable beds; excellent table—fresh fruits, meats 
and vegetables from our own garden. Hates $8.50 per 
day per guest, single; $6.50 double. This includes 
experienced guides, boat and motor service. For fur- 
ther information write L. Cameron, winter address, 
Box 52, Sta. B, Toledo, Ohio. After June ist, L. L 
Cameron, Samoset Lodge, Monetville, Ontario. 


CAMP EUCAROMA 


“Where the Family Spirit Prevails” 
BEAUTIFUL LAKE TIMAGAMI, ONTARIO 


Make this year’s a vacation never to 
be forgotten. Bring the family to the 

woods Every home comfort. 
Splendid fishing. hiking. canoeing, 
bathing. Good beds, wonderful home 
coking. Reached by rail or auto. Send 
for illustrated booklet and testimonials 














| 


8. D. Morgan, 731 Guardian Bldg., Main 9485, Cleveland, 0. 








GOD'S RIVER TROUT 


e Late August - early September (after the 
flies have gone). By train to Winnipeg; by 
boat to Norway House; by plane to God’s River. 
Ten-day personally conducted fishing cruise for 
speckled trout along this virgin river. Canoes, 
quides, all equipment. Party limited to six. 
WALLACE W. KIRKLAND 
Room 100, 116 E. Pearson St., Chicago 


PARADISE FISH & GAME CLUB 
Riley Brook, New Brunswick, Canada 


Territory under lease covers Sisson & Mamezekel 








| 
| 
| 





Branches of Tobique River and dozens pf Lakes. 


Trout, Salmon, Deer, Bear, Moose & Birds 


Membership limited to 20. Opportunity to join exclusive 
lub. Over 400 sq. miles of best fishing and hunting grounds 





in N. B. Expert. courteous guides and cooks. Camps on | 
Sisson Lake, Sisson & Mamezekel Branches of Tobique and | 
Reaver Brook. Home on banks of Tobique at Riley Brook. | 
Salmon pool within 100 yds. Camps easy to reach. Annual | 


membership fee ($500.00) covers all expenses except extra 

tuides’ wages. Will accept prospective members as guests 

“nominal charge for trip before joining— 

E. F. Fox, Pres., Edgewater Road, Falmouth Foreside 
Portland, Maine 
























for your 
. . 
ad fishing trip! 
wonders, hotels, camps, sent free! 
Just write, telling where and when you want to 
plan for motor trip anywhere in North America 
—free of charge, no obligation! Elaborate maps 
your best routes and 
latest road conditions 
camp lists, with rates 
. .. guide to scenic, his- 
bound into Touraide book, made up especially 
for you. Eliminates unfolding maps. Also Conoco 
ords. Fishing, sport information on request. A 
service of Continental Oil Co. Write now to— 
DEPT. 12 DENVER, COLORADO 
Fully equipped new camps on the edge of virgin 
forest. Excellent fishing, friendly guides, in- 
Best food and beds. Reasonable rates. Folder 
FRED MERRY, ‘io! sit 
9 
One of the finest places in Nova Scotia 
One Thousand Acres land near Middleton in the centre 
property; splendid Woodcock shooting on property and 
nearby. Fine modern buildings. Well-kept Orchards 
Tiouses and farm completely equipped and furnished. 
Price low. Terms if reauired. Write to 
Chain of 6 Lakes 
$14 to $30 a week, including electric light, Skelgas 
for cooking, showerbaths, boats and ice. Bass, pike, 
fishing in June. Bathing beach, tennis, golf. Send 
for folder. Gentiles only. 


Personal trip plan, listing scenic 

go. We will mail you, postpaid, complete travel 

for entire trip, with 

marked ... hotel and 

toric sights—all spiral- 

Passport with identification card, expense rec- 

TROUT—SALMON 

terior camps. The place to bring your family. 
NOVA SCOTIA 

of The Annapolis Valley. One mile Salmon Fishing on 
and Hay Lands. Will be sold as a going concern with 

P. O. Box 28, Kingston, Nova Scotia 

Modern cottages. shaded by pines and _ birches, 
panfish, also Tiger Muskies and trout close by. Best 
H. von Schweinitz, Box F. S., Chetek, Wis. 





Fishermen and Nature Lovers 
Plan your vacation with us on Basswood waters 
in the great out-of-doors of the Arrowhead 
playground, close to Canada, a wilderness filled 
with thrilling beauty and full of peace. 

Canoeist’s paradise and for fishing ‘‘it can’t be beat’’. 
20 housekeeping log cabins, also dining room service. 
Canoe trips outfitted. Resonable rates. 

Send for our folder. 
PIPESTONE FALLS LODGE Winton, Minn. 
Winter address—Highiand Park, Ill. 





ame CAINS RIVER 


For large fighting sea trout—speckled fighters 
and tiger silver salmon. New log cabins, ex- 
perienced guides. Plan now for your Fall hunt- 
ing and fishing trip, deer, moose and bear. 


8. GUTTMAN BLACKVILLE, N. B. 





Fish in Ontario’s beautiful 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 
Record TROUT and MUSKIES 


Our new camp on beautiful White Fish Bay is espe- 
cially equipped to insure a satisfactory trip. Experi- 
enced guides; good food; everything furnished. Special 
rates to large parties. Write for particulars. 


LAKEWOOD CAMPS 


P. 0. Box 238 Des Moines, lowa 











YOU CAN CATCH 
NATIVE BROOK TROUT 


Miles upon miles of stocked streams 
in Pike County—Several private 
reserved streams available. 

Let us tell you about the fishing. 


PETERS HOUSE, BUSHKILL, PA. 











Northwood Resort 


Plenty of Thrills and Action for Fishermen. 
Bass, Pike, etc. Guides. Log Cabins; Din- 
ing Lodge; Electric Lights — Modern 
Plumbing. Rates :—$25 to $35 each per week 
for cabin, meals & boats. 

Write for folder and references. 


F. A. BAKER, Prop. Marcell, Minn. 





a 





CAMP 


Stag—or with the family. 
WILDERNESS OUTFITTERS INC. 





a 


CANOE 


In the Unspoiled Wilderness of the Superior-Quetico Forests. Service and sup- 
plies that provide the tenderfoot as much fun and sport as the veteran. 


Write Bob Watts, Manager, Ely, Minnesota for booklet 


FEsht 


Luxury or rough it. 
BASSWOOD FISHING LODGE 











GET YOUR 


| Here is muskie fishing at its best. Wiscon- 


sin has the greatest muskellunge waters in 
the country and leads the world in muskie 
propagation. In 1935, the 39th year of 
successful muskie hatching and planting 
in the state, more than 6,000,000 muskies 


| were planted in Wisconsin waters. 


A 30-inch size limit gives Wisconsin 


| muskies a real chance to grow to trophy 


size and makes any fish you keep a good 


| One to remember. The world record muskie 


of 1935 was a52 pounder caught in Wisconsin. 
Whether you come to Wisconsin for 


| muskies, wall-eye or northern pike, bass 


Or trout, you'll find great fishing, and an 


| ideal vacation land for the whole family. 





Let us send you complete information. 


WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT, 
RECREATIONAL PUBLICITY DIVISION, 

STATE CAPITOL, ROOM 18, MADISON, WISCONSIN 

The bug’s got me. Send me items checked. 

(] “Northward Trails” Fishing Book. 


( Book, “Follow the Birds” and big “Fun 
Map” of Wisconsin. 


(] Book, “Among the State Parks and 
Forests of Wisconsin’”’ 


(J Wisconsin Fishing Laws, 1936 
( Wisconsin Highway Map, 1936 


WHERE FRIENDS AND NATURE MEET 
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T. book is something 
entirely new in vacation litera- 
ture... so delightfully written 
that you will not want to set it 
dowa entil you have read 
through its 64 pages. 

It contains animated lure mape 
of each county, Isle Royale and 
Mackinac Island . . . together 
with a large lure map of the 
Upper Peninsula. The vacation 
stories will make you desire 
similar experiences for yourself. 
FREE . . . Your copy of this fine 
book will be mailed without cost. 
We hope you will like ic well 
enough to come and visit ws. 


UPPER. PENIN. 
Development Bureau 


Room 822 City Building Marquette, Michigan 








ALASKA 


FALL HUNTS 


for mixed bags 


Now booking parties for the finest 
big game hunting in North Ameri- 
ca. Caribou—deer—mountain sheep 
—mountain goat—moose—grizzly 
bear—black bear—and the greatest 
of all sportemen’s trophies, Alaska 
Kodiak Bear—largest carnivorous 
animal on earth. 


Eleventh year of 
successful oper- 
ation in Amer- 
ica’s “happiest 
hunting 
ground.” Indi- 
vidually plan- 
ned parties. Fall 
season August 
20th to Novem- 
ber Ist. Wire or 
write for details. 


ABLE ADORESS * AGTA 


oe a ee oe ce 2 ALASKA 


LASKA GUIDES, inc. 


Field & Stream—June, 19% 












BEAUTIFUL PRIVATE| 
Hunting and 
Fishing Lodge 

With Guest Cabins 


California Spanish Furnishings, 
Located on a 60 mile lake in the 
heart of British Columbia’s finest 
big game and fishing country. 
Easily accessible by auto. Includ- 
ing cabin cruiser. 

WORTH $15,000.00. Sell for $8,750.00 

Owner, 1013 East 8th St., Los Angeles, Calif, 


















A Sportsman's Paradise | 
To Let Unfurnished 


Beautiful six-room house; veranda; standing amidst 
lovely wooded grounds fifty acres extending to sea, 
Finest surf-fishing. duck-shooting in America; per- 
fect bathing. Climate of northern Florida; only 4 
miles south of New York in North Carolina. Wij 
rent to good sportsman for $400 a year. Reply— 


Box M, Field & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 












FISHERMEN have something te 
talk about after 
they've spent a vacation here. In the heart of the 
best bass, pike and trout territory of Michigan, 


Best meals, beds 
THE MAPLES 


and boats. Fur- 
W. C. GREEN, Prop. 


nished cottages, 
electrically 
Box 157 Bellaire, Mich, 


lighted, 












IN THE OCEAN 
AND ON THE BAYS 
THE 


FISHING’S GOOD 


FROM 


Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 


Come play the fighting 
striped and channel bass 
to a finish — or go for the 
weakfish, croakers, kings 
and others running now. 
The fighting blues — tuna, 
bonito and other gamesters 
will abound off our coast 
when the water warms. 
Evenings, enjoy with your 
family the comforts and 
varied diversions of these 
Boardwalk hotels. Com- 
plete information about ex- 
Pperienced captains and 
fishing clubs available at 
our desk. 

Leeds and Lippincott Company 


ATLANTIC CITY 
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ALASKA 

BIG GAME HUNTING 

Now booking very limited number of parties 
for fall hunts. Moose, Bear, Caribou and Sheep. 
Can guarantee shots at Bear and Moose with 
60 inch spread or better. Guiding independently. 
For rates write 

A. M. “Slim” CROCKER 


Kasilof Alaska 





BIG GAME HUNTING 


SHEEP, BEAR, CARIBOU, DEER, MOOSE, GOATS 


NORTHERN B. C. AND ALBERTA 





























JACK HARGREAVES, Outfitter 
JASPER, ALBERTA, CAN. 




















FAMOUS SPORTSMEN 


Make the Copley-Plaza their 
headquarters in New England 
because here all the tradi- 


tions of fine living are as 
thoughtfully observed as the 
finest traditions of sports- 
manship. When you come to 
New England, come to the 
Copley-Plaza. You will be at 
home here. 


Single rooms and bath from $4; 
Double from $6; Suites from $10 


Illustrated folder on request. 
The COPLEY-PLAZA 
Boston 


Arthur L. Race, Managing Director 











FISH | 
New 
Brunswick 


@ Where Big Fighting 
Atlantic Silver Salmon 
will give you the Thrill 
of your Life. 


@ Trout, Land Locked 
Salmon, Small Mouth 
Black Bass, too. 


IF YOU COME ONCE 
YOU’LL COME AGAIN 


For Full Information Write 
NEW BRUNSWICK 


TOURIST BUREAU 
Fredericton, 36V 














New Brunswick, Canada 
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@ Now’s the time—Useppa’s the spot for 
tarpon, king of game fish! Tarpon are 
crowding the famous Boca Grande and 
Captiva Passes nearby—thrilling fisher- 
men with rip-lightning strikes and bull- 
dog <a. It’s tarpon weather and 





Useppa’s fishermen are all smiles! A 
wide variety of smaller game fish also 
in abundance. 

Useppa Inn, Useppa Island, 100 miles 
south of Tampa, is one of Florida’s most 
delightful winter resorts. Noted for its 
club-like informality and ease. Open 
from January to June. Own golf, bathing, 
tennis. Accommodations, cuisine, and ser- 
vice befitting a hotel of the first rank. 
Fast train service. Reduced rates now in 
force. Wire reservations to Philip Cob- 
den, manager, Useppa Inn, Useppa 
Island, Lee County, Florida. 


N. Y. Office: 220) 
West 42nd St. 
Wisconsin 7-2000 
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fa U N Where Game 


is Plentiful 
in the 


Wilds of MEXICO 


The Sierra Madre Club, A.C., in Chihuahua, 
Mexico, has hunting and fishing privileges on over 
one million acres in the heart of the wild game 
country of the primitive Sierra Madre Mountains, 
that will provide the true sportsman the finest hunt- 
ing on the North American Continent. Deer, ante- 
lope » mountain lion, wild cat, ‘wild hogs, plenty 
of "birds and good fishing. 


The New Hunting and Fishing laws of Mexico 
prohibit non-residents from hunting or fishing in 
Mexico unless they have obtained their license 
through a sport club that is authorized by the 
Mexican Government. The Sierra Madre Club has 
qualified with these laws, and can legally take its 
members in with their guns and ammunition. 


The Sierra Madre Club, A.C., is the oldest and 
largest exclusive hunting club in the State of 
Chihuahua, Mexico. Equipped with lodges, cot- 
tages, guides, and all facilities for members. 
Membership limited! Every membership a life 





membership! No dues or assessments! Write for 
full details today! 


Hunting and fishing licenses secured through 
this Club are good for a period of six months, 
anywhere in the Republic of Mexico. 





FLY INTO THE MOUNTAINS OF MEXICO 
FOR YOUR HUNTING & FISHING TRIP 
The Sierra Madre Club, A.C., operates a 4-pas- 
senger Stinson plane for the convenience of 
members at regular flying rates. 

Wire your reservations. 











Hotel Paso del Norte El Paso, Texas 
or, Chihuahua, Chih., Mexico 











New hotel opens at 
Guaymas, Mexico 


New resort Hotel Playa de Cortés, built by 
Southern Pacific. Modern American com- 
fort at one of world’s finest fishing grounds 
on West Coast of Mexico. Through Pull- 
mans to Guaymas. For folder, write O. P. 
Bartlett, Dept. FS-6, 310 South Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago. 


Southern Pacific 














OLD MEXICO OPENS AGAIN 
To Sportsmen and Hunters 


Hunters . . . Fishermen Pleasure Seekers 

Join Mexico's foremost caclusive club. 
Booking now for spring and fall parties. 
For reservations and detailed information 
write or wire 


Sportsmen's Foreign Club 
Hotel Pas# Del Norte 
El Paso, Texas 


Eee reals” 
4-25 to 11-25 = Home Comforts 
6-1 te 10-45 trae 
: “2 Hotel Wachapreague 
CHANNEL BASS, TROUT or WEAKS, BLUES 
Kings. Croakers, Sea Bass, Sharks 8’—10’ length. 
Details March & April Advertisements. Booklets. 
A. H. G. Mears (Ownership Man’g’t) 
Wachapreague, Ocean Side, Eastern Shore, Va. 


Tarpon Fishing In Florida 


Records show more than 10,000 Tarpon Landed 
Boca Grande Pass Past 4 Years. More than all 
other places together. 

Rest Fishing Months April, May, June and July. 
All kinds other Small Salt Water Fishing also. 
House boats for long or short cruises arranged 
for. Tackle, Guides and Hotel Reservations 
made on Request. For Information Address 
Boca Grande Tarpon Club, Boca Grande, Fla. 


FISH IN FLORIDA 


May, June and July is the time to catch Tarpon, and 
Boca Grande Pass is where most Tarpon are caught. 
Weather ideal. Wonderful small fishing also avail- 
able. Hotel accommodations $2.50 per day and up, 
American Plan. Guide and good motorboat, very 
reasonable. I can guarantee you a successful trip. 


Write me for information. 








Sea Trout 

















Sierra Madre Club, A. C. | 


Address. 





MACK MICKLE, Fish Guide, Boca Grande, Fla. 
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If you like real fishing, if you 
want to feel the thrill of a life- 
time—come South this spring to 
the Gulf Coast at St.Petersburg, 
Florida. There are scores of va- 
rieties of game fish in the waters 
of Bay and Gulf and big mouth 
bass in nearby freshwater lakes. 


June and July are wonderful 
months for fishing here, especial- 
ly for kingfish and tarpon. Big 
schools of these great game fish 
come up the coast and wait to 
give battle to all who challenge 
them. 


Plan a special trip now. Bring 
your fishermen friends and come. 
Boats, bait, tackle and guides 
are always available. Rates are 
moderate. For booklet mail the 
coupon below. St. Petersburg in- 
vites you. 


ST. PETERSBURG 


FLORIDA 


T. C. DEADERICK, Sec'y, 


Chamber of Commerce, 


St. Petersburg, Florida. 


Please send illustrated booklet. 


Name 
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Grishkin Sees Me Uhrough 


Involving minnows, flies and trout on the Gunnison 


HE Reverend MacDonald and my 
father had gone into town to dif- 
ferent churches that Sunday 
morning. When I told them my 
story at the dinner table, they seemed 
to think that a greater infusion of the 
milk of human kindness in my veins, not 
to mention a closer attention to churchly 
duties, might result in eventually mak- 
ing of me a more successful fisherman. 
We were on the Gunnison in late 
August. Translated into fishing terms, that 
means we were on the most famous trout 
stream in America at a season when 
the water was low and the trout 
wary. Maybe on the Englishman’s 
Itchen or the Easterner’s Beaver- 
kill that wouldn’t be a good time 
of year for fly-fishing. In the 
East the streams get warm, and 
the fish, gorged with abun- 
dance of food, rest in the deep 
pools; but high in the moun- , 
tains of Colorado the nights 
have an arctic chill to them 
and the water is only beginning 
to be clear by midsummer. 
Despite the fact that con- 
stant fishing during the season 
has made the big fellows fly- 
conscious and over-cautious, 
the Gunnison in August is apt 
to be paradise for the angler 
who likes the dry fly—at least 
the main fork of the Gunni- 
son above the town of that 
name. When it joins the Co- 
chetopa and becomes a might- 
ler river, it ceases to be ideal 
for the dry fly, though with 
the wet fly and with baits one 
will get larger fish than on 
either of the forks. No matter 
how much the fly hatch has been 
reduced by August, the clearer, 
lower water of late summer seems 
to give the dry fly an edge over 
the wet in all but very large streams. 
It may be that the persistence of mos- 
quitoes makes up to the fish for the ab- 
sence of the browns and duns of May 
and the drakes and spinners of June. But 
you can be sure that when I go on to 
the Gunnison in August, one hip pocket 


By HARRY McGUIRE 


will hold my aluminum dry-fly box and 
the other a good-sized bottle of oil of 
citronella. 

These were with me that bright Sun- 
day morning when I stepped out of my 
father’s car. I sought my religion on the 
stream and brushed off his admonition 
that I might for once follow his example 
and seek it in church. Though subsequent 







Floating a dry fly on a typical riffle in 
Colorado’s most famous trout stream 


events indicated that a dry-fly fisherman 
who wants to be snooty about the sports- 
manlike way to take trout ought to stand 
in well with his Maker, I suppose I'd 
take the same course over again. 

I cut down across a meadow, bored 
through a barrier of willows and came 
out on the stream. I planned to work up 
to a low log dam about a quarter of a 
mile above and do most of my fishing 
there. A No. 14 Royal Coachman dry on 
the end of a 9-foot tapered leader was 
my first offering. It brought me little. 

The air was still chilly, though the 
sun was bright. I had learned that 
the fish were rising best these days 
when the sun grew higher, between 
ten in the morning and noon. I 
cast for half an hour or so, get- 
ting only a few desultory 
strikes, and then I climbed out 
and sat down on a grassy bank 

to smoke my pipe. 


| he age into calm repose 
by the murmur of the 
stream at my feet, I was 
idly day-dreaming. Presently 
I became conscious of some- 
one approaching from below. 
He was a man of about my 
own age, in his early thirties. 
Over his overalls he wore hip 
boots, and on his head one of 
those hideous green tourist 
eyeshades. He did not notice 
me, but came quite close, bait- 
ed his hook with a fresh min- 
now and tossed it into a swirl- 
ing pool some fifty or sixty feet 
below me. He let the thing dan- 
gle in the deep water a minute 
and then, retrieving the bait awk- 
wardly, tried again. 
A few more casts, and I saw 
that he was fast to a fish. Instead 
of playing the fellow, he gave his rod 
a couple of mighty jerks and hauled 
a fine one-pound rainbow out on the 
bank. My gorge rose. This fellow’s ideas 
of sport didn’t jibe with mine. 
The man saw me just as he was put- 
ting the rainbow in the flour sack that 
hung from his shoulders and served as 
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a creel. He smiled and held the fish up. 

“How’s that one?” he called. 

I just looked at him and weni on 
smoking my pipe. Undaunted, he came 
toward me cheerfully. As he sauntered 
up I barked out, in my best imitation of 
a traffic cop, ““What’s your name?” 

“Grishkin,” he said. ““What’s yours?” 

“Where do you come from?” 

“Gunnison,” he said. “Where do you?” 

He regarded me with slightly less 
amiability now. “You seem to want to 
ask all the questions and not answer 
any,” he said. Still he seemed more puz- 
zled than unfriendly; and as if he had 
not yet given up hope of converting me 
to the agreeable mood of the stream and 
the day, he pulled open the flaps of his 
sack and showed me a gleaming mess of 
good-sized Loch Levens and rainbows. 
“These aren’t bad, are they?” he asked. 

But I had eyes only for the can of 
minnows attached to his belt. 

“Don’t you think,” I inquired as scath- 
ingly as possible, “that when trout are 
rising to flies as well as they have been 
on this stream the past week, it would 
be more sporting to take them that way 
than to snag them out with minnows?” 


E looked at me as if I were some 

amazing freak in a circus. What I 
meant to convey was lost on Mr. Grish- 
kin. After a moment he shrugged his 
shoulders and walked past me. “Well, if 
that’s the way you feel about it—” was 
all he said. 

In my role of moralist I felt a little 
silly, yet my indignation was real. Since 
I took my first trout at the age of six 
I have never believed in using baits for 
them if they are at all amenable to flies. 

Grishkin went some forty yards above 
me and cast a fresh minnow in a small 
pool at the bottom of a riffle. In an in- 
stant he was tight to a very large fish. 
This trout could not be jerked out on 
the bank. He ran for the swift water. 
Grishkin, forced to give line, came down 
the bank toward me, rather inexpertly 
trying to hold the trout in the deeper, 
slower water. Finally he braced himself 
and decided to risk all in a tug of war. 

With my complete repertory of moral 






Field & Stream 


force I had been pulling for the trout. 
Suddenly the fish broke water and leaped 
a full two feet into the air, revealing 
himself as a rainbow not far under two 
pounds. His leap frightened Grishkin 
and he gave way a few more feet, though 
he still seemed to think that the proper 
way to land this beauty was to haul him 
in hand over hand. 

The trout was now almost opposite 
me, darting this way and that in the swift 
riffle he had finally reached. I nearly 
bit off my pipe stem. I strained with 
every tug of the brave rainbow, and 
pleaded with him under my breath to 
lick this barbarian whose sole craft con- 
sisted of man-power and minnows. 


HETHER or not my support 

helped that trout, he answered my 
prayers. He leaped again in a shimmer- 
ing arc, his body pulsating with his efforts 
to tear the hook from his mouth. As he 
flopped back into the water I saw the 
line go slack. The trout was free. 

“—_ it!” muttered Grishkin. 

Ruefully he pulled in his line, which 
was only a little smaller than sash cord. 
A big minnow-less hook dangled at the 
end of a short, heavy leader. 

“He was sure a big one,” said Grishkin. 

The fellow probably thought I would 
say something, but I didn’t. I simply 
smiled at him and sucked peacefully at 
my pipe. I was satisfied. The day was 
not ruined after all, for right had tri- 
umphed over might. Grishkin drew in 
his line, looked at his hook, turned and 
walked up beyond a bend in the stream. 

I hoped that would be the last I would 
see of Mr. Grishkin, but it wasn't to be. 
After a few minutes I decided to fish the 
wide stretch of quiet water above the 
log dam and walked up that way, passing 
Grishkin, who had waded the stream and 
was fishing from the other bank, without 
a word. Reaching the dam, I inaugurated 
a little experiment. 

Having long held the belief that pat- 
terns are not vitally important, and that 
when trout are rising you can success- 
fully fish right back over a stretch you've 
been over only a few minutes before, I 
put on a No. 14 Blue Quill and started 





The Gunnison River has much splendid dry-fly water 


upstream from the dam, wading in the 
water about ten feet from the bank go 
that I would be free of the willows for 
casting. I fished slowly, patiently, taking 
about an hour to the hundred-yard 
stretch. I got twelve strikes and landed 
six fish, four of which, averaging around 
three-quarters of a pound, I kept. 

Then I walked back down the bank 
and fished the same stretch over again, 
changing my fly to a similar-sized Black 
Gnat, and taking this time only forty- 
five minutes to cover the water. This 
was, incidentally, a particularly tantaliz- 
ing field for one who enjoyed experiment- 
ing with long casts, being wide, com- 
paratively deep and slow-running. I got 
ten strikes, mostly from Loch Levens, 
and landed three more fish. The evidence, 
as usual, tended to bear out my theory. 

It was almost noon when I came to the 
swift riffle at the upper end of this water, 
and I realized that I must start back 
soon if I were not to be late for Sunday 
chicken. I walked past the riffle with the 
intention of having a short try at a pool 
just above, around a bend in the stream. 
Just before I left the dam pool I ob- 
served that Grishkin had come up and 
was fishing it from the bank, about a 
hundred yards behind me. 


OMING below the new pool, I wad- 

ed out into the swift water and cast 
upstream, aiming for a slow eddy that cut 
under the bank. My first cast brought a 
thrilling strike as the tiny Black Gnat 
floated into the eddy and under an over- 
hanging tree. I instantly retrieved and 
made false casts in the air for nearly a 
minute before laying the fly back in the 
current. Again a big trout rose, smashed 
at the fly and missed. Retrieving, I quiet- 
ly withdrew downstream a few feet and 
climbed out on to the bank, where I 
waited several minutes before resuming 
the quest. 

When a large trout (usually, there- 
fore, an experienced one) rises a couple 
of times without being hooked, it is often 
good tactics to give his suspicions a few 
minutes to cool off before tackling him 
again. In this instance my patience was 
rewarded. On the second cast a mighty 
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rainbow surged to the surface in the eddy 


near the bank. With an instinctive wrist 
motion I jerked the fly home and felt 
in response a tug that might have come 
from an untamed bronco. 

The rainbow, a chubby fellow that 
looked all of two and a half pounds, rose 
once in a desperate leap, then bored back 
into the deep water, and the battle was 
on in earnest. The trout was intent on 
winning through sheer physical power. 
First he would rush along the bottom 
of the pool upstream, and I would have 
to give line; next he would head into 
the bank, then soar out of the water ina 
furious, breath-taking leap. But inevit- 
ably he would dive back to the bottom, 
and I felt that as long as he fought most 
of his battle from there I would have a 
good chance to wear him out. 


IVE or ten minutes passed without 

a change in my position or any 
clear advantage to either side. Then sud- 
denly the fish rushed downstream, direct- 
ly at me. Frantically I took up slack and 
tried to hold him in the pool, for I 
sensed disaster if he once got past me 
into the swift water of the riffle below. 
My automatic reel helped me in this 
emergency by whipping up slack line. 
I stopped the first charge when the trout 
was only four or five feet above me, and 
gradually forced him back into the low- 
er end of the pool; but he husbanded his 
strength a moment and again came down- 
stream, a lunging untamed maverick. 

This time he took line, and I could not 
hold him. My rod was bent into a com- 
plete half circle as he tugged this way 
and that toward me. The current was in 
his favor; I was badly flustered, and I 
knew he would get past me if I couldn't 
hold him directly above me. If he went 
to either side of me, he would get past. 
He seemed to know this, and tried to 
reach the middle of the stream. 

I felt I was losing and, holding line 
and rod with my right hand, reached for 
my net with my left hand. Afi I could 
do was try to net him as he passed. But 
he came to the right of me, and my 
awkward attempt to corral him with the 
net in my left hand failed. All I did was 
touch his sleek, powerful body with the 
end of the net as he slid by me. 

Once past me he had every advantage, 
for the small rocks in the stream were so 
slippery that I could hardly follow him 
through the riffle. He took as much line 
as he wanted while I tried to reach the 
bank. But the water was deep and the 
bank high. Slipping and sliding, I final- 
ly went down the riffle after my prize. 

Around the bend I saw Grishkin on 
the bank below me, calling advice to 
which I paid no heed. I thought of noth- 
ing but trying to hold my fish, take up 
slack line, and keep my feet in the fast 
water. Suddenly I stumbled against a 
large rock, lost my balance and sat down 
in the middle of the stream. The water 
was about two feet deep. I tried to get 
to my feet, but the current was too 
strong and I slipped again. 

Bewildered by my predicament, I yet 
managed with the aid of the automatic 
reel to keep my antagonist from getting 
slack. So absorbed was I with my dif- 
ficulties that I failed to notice that 


Grishkin Sees Me Through 


Harry McGuire at the 
foot of the dam pool 


Grishkin, highly excited and yelling in- 
coherently to me, had waded out into 
the pool below with his net. I saw him 
now as I sat in the stream with spray 
up to my ears and my creel floating 
around my neck. The fellow was actual- 
ly going to net my fish for me. 


HE pool was deep, and in a moment 

he was up to his waist in the water, 
far over the top of his hip boots. But 
he was almost to my rainbow, which was 
sloshing from one side to the other with 
no great show of fight. 

“Hold on!” he called. “Just hold on 
a minute, and I'll get him for you!” 

I was really not in a position to do 
anything about it. I simply sat in the 
water and watched him reaching out 
with his net. He lunged once and missed 
the trout. He went a few steps deeper 
and tried again. I felt a terrific pull on 
the line, and Grishkin’s net came up 
with my fighting-mad rainbow balanced 





on the edge. One fateful moment the 
fish seemed to hang there, its body flail- 
ing the air; then it writhed off and went 
back into the water with a great splash. 
My line was slack. The trout was off. 
Grishkin stood looking at the water as 
if he couldn’t yet believe the fish wasn't 
in his net. Then he turned toward me 
and smiled. 

“Sorry, fellow,” he called. “Need any 
help?” 

“No,” I replied, finally managing to 
get to my feet. 

By the time I reached the bank Grish- 
kin, too, had scrambled out. We were 
both soaked. 

“That was a good fish,” he said, com- 
ing up to me. “Too bad I couldn’t get 
him for you. If you’d had a minnow on, 
your hook would have held him.” The 
smile he gave me now was boyishly mis- 
chievous. I couldn’t hold out against him 
any longer. 

“Come with (Continued on page 65) 
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ECAUSE I am the wife of an in- 
curable fisherman, sometimes life 
is so funny to me that it is tragic. 
I read fishing articles now and 

then, when I've completely run out of 
anything else, and invariably I become 
completely absorbed in the things. They 
always “taste of the keg’; they have a 
sort of brothers-under-the-skin flavor. 

About thirty years ago I started out 
on this rather nautical honeymoon, and 
I’ve weathered it through so far; so I 
guess I'd better stick. When you’ve hiber- 
nated with a river rat as long as I have, 
you've spoiled yourself for anything else, 
anyway. : 

I was reared in the little town of 
Galena, Missouri, on the James River, 
deep in the heart of the Ozark Moun- 
tains. From childhood I had known and 
loved those old fellows who could catch 
more fish with a meat rind than your 
city bud could with all the jimcracks the 
mind of man ever invented. 

I had seen gigged fish with gaping sides 
brought to the small square in wagons, 
and tied to the hitch-racks in front of 
the little squint-eyed court-house and 
sold for a song. Black bass, jack-salmon 
and redhorse. Wiggling eels ready to be 
skinned and baked with a slab of salt 
pork in the Dutch oven. Channel catfish 
and “yaller” cat galore. Suckers with a 
solid network of fine bones, but the best- 
flavored things that ever went into a 
frying pan. We crisscrossed them through 
and through with a very sharp knife, 
fried them to a crisp and ate bones and 
all. Frogs’ legs by the bucketful. 

My honeymoon was rather bluntly in- 
terrupted while my man ran his trot-line 
which he had set down in the deep 
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Speakin’ 


The wife of an Ozark fisher- 
man speaks her mind 


of Fishin’ 

























































I have seen fish brought to the public 
square in wagons 


By MAY KENNEDY McCORD 


Butler Hole. In fact, he always had one 
set. It was a chronic condition with him. 
From then on, it has been a series of 
interruptions. Sometimes they last ten 
days. I stay at home cat-hauling two 
little young ones about and getting my 
own kindling wood, while my big he-man 
is rolled up in a blanket on the dark, 
lonesome gravel bar with the hoot-owls. 

Friend husband used to get the jit- 


No more bank poles for 
my man 





ters along about the last week in April. 
I knew what was on. Spring rises would 
come, and the old river would go ona 
tear. Then there would be too cold a 
wind. She never seemed to get “right.” 
The anxiety was fierce. In the early days 
he would get out the trot-line and fix all 
the hooks and put in new staging where 
needed. Later he would oil up the reel 
for the forty-ninth time, for along about 
1900 my Ozark hillbilly got to be a “dude 
fisherman.” No more bank poles for him. 
A rod and reel and wooden minnow! 

My man owned a small store. He 
should have stuck close to it; but be- 
lieve me, the store could go hang along 
about this time. If he had put one half as 
much hard work and ginger into his busi- 
ness as he did into his fishing, he could 
have dammed the Hellespont by himself! 
But he got to be a marvel with the silk 
line. No wonder, considering the way he 
worked at it. 


OU know, fishing is not a recrea- 

tion—it’s a serfdom. Drag a 600- 
pound water-soaked flat-boat over the 
shoals for half a day and bail it out with 
a paddle when it leaks—and it always 
leaks. Try that on your piano! 

This man of my bosom was in great 
demand to go fishing with all his friends. 
He invariably gave away all his fish. Isn't 
it funny how congenial and accommodat- 
ing and gregarious a fisherman becomes 
along about the time corn is knee-high? 

When the first warm spring days came, 
the bank of the James was lined, espe 
cially down at the old slough where the 
big perch hid. You put on the worm, 
spit on the bait, threw her in, and sat 
back and waited on the Lord. 
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If you had a bank pole out, baited with 
a horny-head, you had to keep a weath- 
er-eye on the pole when it went to bob- 
bing. The enterprise was a little hard on 
the seat of the pants; aside from that 
there was no overhead. Politics was dis- 
cussed freely with an eye to the August 
primaries. 

“Say, Lum, air you a-scratchin’ the 
ticket any this time?” 

“Nope. Votin’ ’er straight as a shimmy 
seam!” 

A lot of things I remember. One time 
there was quite an excitement in our 
little village—worse than when Mrs. 
Beezely dropped her false teeth in the 
well. A big freckle-faced kid got to acting 
smart down on the gravel bar, jerking his 
line away up in the air with a sort of 
back-fire, more likely to catch a squirrel 
on a limb than a perch. He jerked once 
too often and caught the hook squarely 
in the jaw of another red-headed boy. 

They couldn’t do a thing but take 
him to town to the doctor, for he 
screamed like a Comanche Indian when- 
ever they tried to touch it. They brought 
him in, hook and all: and believe me, 
he led well! Doc Peterson gave the thing 
a deft twist (he was used to that opera- 
tion) and backed the barb out quickly. 
The boy looked as if he had let a mink 
go. His eyes popped open and he said, 
“H—, I could a done that myself!” 

We used to “jump” the fish in the boat 
when the water was at a sort of murky 
stage during the months of July or 
August, after a rise. I wonder if any of 
you ever jumped ’em in. That’s an Ozark 
sport very common to us, but the tribes 
of the unwashed refuse to believe it. At 
least I always do. 


WE get in a canoe and row idly along 
at night. Someone sits in the front 
end of the boat with a light held down 
close to the water. In the old days it was a 
pine knot. Later it was a flashlight. That’s 
progress for you. The fish get panicky, 
thinking they are going to be hemmed 
in to the bank, and they jump for mid- 
stream and land, nine times out of ten, 
right in the boat. Sometimes they go 
away over it and land on the other side. 
We always landed seven or eight in an 
hour. It’s the most exciting sport on 


Speakin’ of Fishin’ 





earth. Personally I love to go “jump- 
ing,” though I am not addicted to sitting 
on the bank with a pole for hours at a 
time, thinking of my sins. 

Then in the old days we used to noo- 
dle fish. A noodler who isn’t a good sport 
resorts to a long, mean-looking hook— 
usually home-made. He dives down and 
hooks it into the throat of a big channel 
cat under the rocks. He stays under so 
long that those looking on get terrified. 

A good old hillbilly noodler uses his 
bare hands and battles it out with them. 
And you ought to see a noodler’s hands 
the next morning! Catfish are mean, es- 
pecially when they weigh thirty to forty 
pounds. 

This man of my household is past the 
half-century mark, but the fishing still 
goes on. Recently I read about a gentle- 
man who began on bullfish and worked 
up. Well, this chap who has his feet un- 
der my table began on tadpoles and 
crawdads. He didn’t begin as soon as he 
could walk; I think he began before he 
was born. 

His mother is eighty, and she would 
rather take the two little grandsons, a 
can of grubworms, a hook with a lead 
sinker (we disdain a cork!) and a skunk- 
hide stringer, and sneak off to the river 
and catch perch and goggle-eyes than to 
eat at the king’s court. And maybe you 
think she can’t do it! There she will sit, 
a thin little critter, bless her heart, and 
fish until she is stiff in the joints. 

So I married this man, knowing that 
fish worms oozed out through his very 
pores. As I said, the thin# still goes on. 


Down in the Ozarks we jump ’em into the boat 





He always had a trot 
line set 


A few more gadgets and rubber boots 
and thermos jugs and fancy dangle- 
worms, but it’s the same old war-dance. 
Ranting and oiling and hunting tackle 
boxes and snorting around about the ab- 
sence of the minnow bucket. 

Every year he swears off, and that’s 
when I laugh behind my whiskers. He 
says he can’t afford it; times are too 
hard, and he “ain’t making the money 
he used to.” All in all, “he isn’t the man 
he once was” and—now get a hold on 
yourself—he says he doesn’t give a dang 
about fishing any more! 


ELL, last winter he got a round 

of gall-stones or something or 
other, and he moped and X-rayed and 
dieted and pretty near made the sick list. 
I ventured meekly: “‘Aren’t you going to 
take your float-fishing trip this spring? 
That will fix you up O.K.” 

“H—, no!” he yelled at me. “Do you 
think I’m going fishing, the shape I’m 
in? 

Well, the shape—whatever it was— 
didn’t seem to cramp the spring rush, for 
he started in with the youngest son while 
it was still so cold it would freeze the 
egg on my Uncle Bud’s whiskers! A reg- 
ular little boy scout he was, fly-casting 
for twitter-tailed perch about as big as 
gourd seed. By the first of June he was in 
a perfect panic when the big black bass 
began to thumb their noses at him down 
on the old home river. You know we live 
in the city close by now, where they don’t 
know a polecat from a poodle. 

The curse of a fisherman follows him, 
for he begets fishermen. Here I am the 
mother of two boys who began digging 
worms before they cut their stomach 
teeth. I spent so many years running up 
and down the river hunting for the older 
one, yelling and threatening and scared 
to death, that I have wished a thousand 
times the bottom would drop out of the 
whole blooming river. 

We moved to town while the last one 
was yet in his evolution—reversing the 
process back to a grubworm—so we made 
a dude fisherman out of him, and he 
fishes with a fly in lakes. At that, when- 
ever he gets a sight of the old river down 
home, he’s a throwback, and acts just 
like a wild man from the island of Bor- 
neo. And the dad isn’t much better. I have 
dried pants, shaken sand out of socks, 
untangled hooks from the bedclothes, 
picked up rubber boots and burned fish 
heads until my country ought to award 
me a medal for distinguished service. 

Oh, well—you know, boys will be boys! 
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Scoop him in, brother! 
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EDITORIAL 





ust Is Something to Worry About 


FEW weeks ago a dust storm visited Vermont 

and is reported to have deposited an estimated 

average of twenty pounds of Oklahoma top soil 
on each acre of the Old Green Mountain State. In area 
Vermont is one of the smallest states in the Union, 
having some 5,760,000 acres within her boundaries. 
The state is also about as far away from Oklahoma as a 
man can get and still be in continental United States. It 
would appear, therefore, that a natural phenomenon 
transported about 57,000 tons of soil some 1,500 miles. 
Of course, in carrying this quantity to Vermont the air 
currents dropped millions of tons along the way; the 
dust that settled in New England was only the last 
spoonful in the load that the wind started out with. 

Well, what of it ? If Oklahoma is a loser, other states, 
including Vermont, were gainers—it’s all in the family. 
Anyway, what does it matter to the hunter and the 
fisherman? It sounds like something for the farmers 
to worry about, rather than the sportsman. 

Two big governmental agencies are tremendously in- 
terested in the subject. One is the Soil Conservation 
Service. The other is Uncle Sam’s wildlife service out- 
fit—the Bureau of Biological Survey. 

The Survey’s concern is wholly justified, for it 
knows that if dust storms and soil erosion by floods 
can be reduced or abated, the number of birds, animals 
and fishes will increase. If you were to trace any dust 
storm back to its source and study the natural history 
of the region, you would find that for years—perhaps 
for centuries—the valuable forms of wildlife had been 
decreasing there. Brooks that once were trout streams, 
if not completely dry, are now inhabited by some 
species of fish less desirable ; if you could wait around 
and observe the processes for a few hundred years, you 
might see horned toads and lizards occupying lands that 
when you first saw them supported an abundance of 
prairie chickens and waterfowl. 


ILDLIFE is, in fact, an excellent barometer by 

which to determine “the state of the nation” with 
respect to its renewable resources of soil, water, for- 
ests and agricultural crops. Just as rats are supposed 
to desert a doomed vessel, so wildlife—or the higher 
forms of it—disappears from a region that from the 
standpoint of fertility and productiveness is on its way 
out. When this occurs, it’s high time to take action to 
restore water-levels and in other ways to recover the 
original environmental conditions. It is interesting to 
reflect that if the once fertile lands of central Asia had 
been put under wildlife management a million years 
ago there would now be no Gobi Desert. Today that 
region would still be a prosperous, productive agricul- 
tural land, feeding a few millions at least of the starv- 
ing, swarming hordes of Asiatics. 

It is significant, however, that it required ages of 
abuse to reduce the Gobi to its present awful desola- 
tion, but Americans, thanks to an inventive genius 
that has produced steam shovels, dredging tools and 
ditch-digging machinery, have accomplished almost as 
much destruction in about one century only! We have 
taken the water off some 100,000,000 acres of land, 
genera!ly to discover too late that nothing of value can 
be grown on the soil thus exposed. Some 17,000,000 of 


these drained acres are in the North Central States— 
once the most important waterfowl-breeding area in 
this country, and the place where most of these dust 
storms and Mississippi Valley floods of the past few 
years have originated. 

It is a fortunate thing for sportsmen and nature 
lovers that between the Soil Conservation Service and 
the Biological Survey there is complete understanding 
and sympathy, and none of the fumbling stupidity and 
cross-purpose frustration which has sometimes charac- 
terized the operations of great human agencies. The 
Soil Conservation Service is anxious to conserve soil 
and restore wildlife; the Biological Survey is anxious 
to restore wildlife and conserve soil. Each is able to 
direct its extensive operations in a way to assist the 
other agency, and with greater benefits to the nation 
they both serve. 

The Biological Survey is now engaged in spending 
about $15,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money on a resto- 
ration program for waterfowl and other wildlife. Some 
citizen who doesn’t shoot or fish may feel that he’s 
being unjustly taxed to support such a program from 
which he discerns no benefits to himself. But the bene- 
fits are there, just the same, for these wildlife projects 
are soil-conservation operations as well, and help to 
prevent those terrible “second-degree burns” on the 
fair face of Nature which result from the loss of the 
fertile layers of top soil. 


NDER its program the Survey has in two years’ 
time acquired well over a million acres of land. 
Much of this is drained land to which water will now 
be restored. Some of it consists of marsh and water 
areas never drained, and which in their new status as 
waterfowl sanctuaries never will be drained. On other 
projects it has occasionally been possible to flood areas 
that have not been under water for centuries perhaps. 
The Survey’s $15,000,000 program will not, of 
course, complete all that remains to be done, but it will 
plage two or three million acres of waterfowl habitat 
out of danger. The Soil Conservation Service now is 
helping landowners to protect millions of acres of farm 
land against the ravages of erosion. This area will ex- 
tend year by year as the landowners develop the pro- 
gram. Every acre protected against erosion becomes a 
better place for wildlife. 

It may be that we are witnessing the close of the 
hysterical era of drainage and soil and cover destruc- 
tion which has cost the nation infinitely more than all, 
our wars. From this point on we may find hydraulic 
engineers as busily engaged with projects to coax water 
back to the land as they have in the past been busy with 
schemes to get it off. If so, it is the best of good news 
for the farmer, the sportsman and for everyone else 
who craves a standard of living higher than that which 
an outraged Nature inflicts upon the Chinese coolies in 
retaliation for the sins of their fathers. 


WHA hil dm 


Chief, Division of Public Relations 
U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey 
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HERE is no North American 
sport to compare with Cameron 
goose hunting in thrills, weari- 
ness, uncertainty and plain old 
crushing power. The hunting is under 
conditions so difficult, the game so plen- 
tiful, and the going so heart-breaking that 
it well nigh defies description. Robert 
Maestri, Conservation Commissioner of 
Louisiana, recently said: “Our depart- 
ment sees little possibility of extinction 
for the blue and snow geese by hunting 
because the conditions and rigors to be 
endured make it a sport which few will 
hazard. If anything, these species are in- 
creasing on our coastal marshes.” 

Unlike the pursuit of quail or other 
upland game, this goose business is no 
sport for weaklings. At least, not the 
goose hunting I’ve been experiencing. 
Louisiana hunters read with astonish- 
ment accounts of wildfowl hunts in 
other sections of America. Such practices 
as numerous lifelike decoys, pits for hid- 
ing, long waits in holes dug deep in sand- 
bars and other tricks of the trade are 
seldom seen here. The birds are too plen- 
tiful to require such artifices under or- 
dinary circumstances, yet with all this 
abundance it is sometimes almost impos- 
sible to get even a single goose. 

The nature of the ground makes the 
digging of pits impractical. Cameron 


A close-up of the famous 
marsh buggy 


Portrait of a 
blue goose 


Marsh, like the rest of 
Louisiana’s coast, is nothing 
but salt water and rushes. 
Even when walking in choice 
places, one sinks ankle-deep 
in mud. Rains, seepage and 
tide-water would make the 
use of a pit impossible. 

Another thing which would amaze a 
Northern hunter is the total absence of 
trees or vegetation of any kind other 
than marsh-grass. For miles and miles, 
as far as the eye can see, there is noth- 
ing but tremendous expanses of marsh. 
And when geese are quiet, the silence is 
sO oppressive that you can almost hear 
it shout. Firewood for trappers’ cabins 
is at a premium and almost impossible to 
secure. Truly the marsh is a desolate 
place. 

Hawkins’ camp is located on the edge 
of the marsh, facing the Gulf, accessible 
by only one twisting little lane of sand. 
It is the only human habitation within 
miles, buried away in Cameron's south- 
west corner—right in the heart of the 
blue-goose country. 

There were many guests, but for once 
fortune favored us, as Hawkins elected 
to guide our party himself. We had every 
reason to expect great hunting, the 
guides all said, for the high wind yester- 
day had kept the geese winging low. 
Ordinarily they flew far beyond shotgun 
range and only luck could bring you 
good shots. Only luck, or plenty of work. 
We were to learn that there are more 
ways than one to go after geese. 

Into the darkness we went, loaded 
down with hunting coats full of shells, 
guns and what-not. Hawkins led the way 








Land of the | 


By JULES ASHLOCK 


Photos by Dr. A. M. Bailey 


to a huge prehistoric-looking vehicle 
which could accommodate some twenty 
people. It was his “marsh buggy.” A 
small volume could be written about this 
contraption—a boon when it works and 
a menace when it fails. On this particular 
day it was destined not to work so well. 

Through some mechanical contriving 
of his own, Hawkins has installed a 
complex system of cogs and chains which 
are supposed to turn the massive rear 
wheels of the buggy, propelling the entire 
apparatus at an ungainly but forward 
direction. Aboard we piled and were 
presently chugging away at some two 
miles per hour, the roughest ride I've 
ever taken. Every hundred yards or so 
the entire crew had to dismount and let 
the buggy wend its way over the morass. 
This was sorry progress, but beat what 
was to follow by a tremendous margin. 


how a particularly heavy jolt, we 
heard a sickening sound. It was the 
end of the dance. The marsh buggy’s 
big chain drive had snapped, and walk- 
ing just had to be done. Our party of 
three joined Hawkins, while others made 
ready to accompany their various guides, 
recruited for the occasion from trappers’ 
cabins along the coast. It was still pitch- 
dark, though the wind had fallen alarm- 
ingly and the rain was a matter of 
history. 

“Let’s go this way. Here is where the 
main flight went yesterday,” our guide 
proposed. 

“Lead away,” was our replying chorus, 
and forward we plodded. 

Mosquitoes, my friends, mosquitoes! 
Big as hornets and vicious as mad dogs. 
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They promptly piled on our faces, hands, 
necks and any other exposed parts. We 
had foreseen this difficulty and proceed- 
ed to haul out our respective vials. That 
is, all of us but Hawkins, who knew bet- 
ter than to aggravate these Louisiana 
mosquitoes. 

About the first few minutes the stuff 
worked well; then things seemed to get 
worse than before. We repeated the ap- 
plications at intervals, and the outcome 
was extremely painful. The burn of the 
lotion was like fire; our eyes streamed 
with tears—and the mosquitoes didn’t 
appear intimidated one whit. 

Finally we were forced to abandon 
our strategy and follow our host’s more 
ancient but more effective method. Small 
bundles of rushes were gathered, and 
with these we continually beat our necks 
and faces. It did the work fairly well, but 
required constant effort. Ever so often, 
as we crashed through particularly heavy 
marsh-grass, these pests would rise from 
about our feet in clouds, dealing out 
misery with reckless abandon. 


IGHTING mosquitoes and sloshing 

through mud and water which varied 
from ankle- to knee-deep, we beat our 
way toward a goal which only Hawkins 
knew. Darkness began to lift, only to 
be replaced by a heavy layer of fog. It 
was so thick that you couldn’t see fifty 
yards away. 

At intervals we heard the boom of guns 
and the ceaseless “honk awnk-honk” of 
the geese. Cold no longer hindered our 
progress. Sweat—big drops of it—had long 
been trickling down our burning faces. 


















The thrill of thrills—when the thousands of geese take the air 


“Here we are!” announced the guide 
as he pulled a bundle of old newspapers 
from beneath his voluminous hunting 
garments. 

We halted in our tracks, panting like 
marathon runners and dripping sweat 
from every pore. Before us lay a little 
pond, or rather a clear spot of water 
mysteriously free from the ever-present 
marsh-grass. Near the edge of this clear- 
ing Hawkins began laying his pieces of 
newspaper. In the dim fog they resem- 
bled almost anything, but the guide as- 
sured us they were for use as decoys. 
Following his instructions, the three of 
us deployed about the little open spot of 
water, seeking shelter as best we could 
in the taller patches of rushes. Our guns 
were loaded, and we were ready for 
whatever came along. 

All around us could be heard the in- 
cessant honkings of geese. The very air 
seemed drenched with their clamor, yet 
nothing could we see. Frequently Haw- 
kins gave a peculiar call, using only his 
mouth to produce the sound. I can best 
describe the combination with “awnk- 
ank”; the first syllable is held just a 
bit longer than the last, which ends rather 
abruptly. 

“Here they come,” someone loudly 
whispered. 

Forgotten were the mosquitoes, weari- 
ness, heat and burning faces. We stif- 
fened like pointers at the covey, peering 
through the fog for our first glimpse. 

Presently I- could see them, coming 
straight over Gardiner and the guide. It 
was a glorious sight—a band of about 
twenty. Snow-white, ghostly, almost un- 


real in beauty and purity as their long 
wings described graceful arcs in the fog- 
laden air. Straight toward us they rock- 
eted on tireless wings that had braced 
the air currents of the world. 

When the geese were straight over- 
head, Hawkins and my companion leap- 
ed to their feet. Bang! Bang! Bang! 
belched Gardiner’s automatic. The guide’s 
long pump sounded twice. Two geese 
folded up their wings and fell, hitting 
the earth with a terrific thud and throw- 
ing the salty marsh water head-high. 


ARDINER’S lower jaw was sagging 

queerly as he gazed in the direction 
of the vanishing geese. Three shots and 
three misses. Littell and I had also fired 
with similar result, though our range 
was considerably greater. Hawkins’ gun 
had jammed in the hubbub, and he pulled 
at the slide desperately. Four guns; two 
geese. Your fancy shots which prove 
deadly on quail and doves will get the 
surprise of their lives when they draw 
bead on these strangely deceptive geese, 
so big and yet so hard for the novice to 
bring down. We picked up the dead birds, 
surprised to see that their color was 
blue, although they looked white in the 
fog. 

Already the violent corroding power 
of marsh air was making its mark on 
our guns. Spots of vivid red rust began 
to appear. Guns used by marsh hunters 
and guides don’t last long. Hawkins had 
told us his gun was only a year old. 
All the bluing had disappeared, leaving 
the barrel that grayish color of old guns. 
The stock was black and had a moldy 
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look. Every year, at the start of the 
hunting season, the guides slap half a 
jar of vaseline just back of the bolt on 
their pump guns. That’s all the care they 
get. 

Hawkins gave his far-carrying “awnk- 
ank” with regularity. Myriads of unseen 
geese seemned to answer, but our strain- 
ing eyes never saw them. Occasionally 
we chimed in with the best imitation of 
his goose call we could muster. Probably 
it was just imagination, but I could have 
sworn the geese seemed to answer our 
calls with equal gusto. 


ORE waiting, hearing geese on 

every hand. The laboring sun final- 
ly tore through the curtain of fog, flood- 
ing us with terrific heat but helping out 
on the mosquito problem. With the air 
clear, a sight met our eyes which I shall 
cherish to my dying days. 

As far as the eye could see, nothing 
but geese filled the air. White ones, blues, 
speckle-bellies and occasional majestic 
V’s as the great Canadas floated in the 
heavens. The sight was breath-taking and 
inspiring. From every direction they 
came, and their courses headed toward 
all the points of the compass. The wind 
of yesterday had vanished and the flight 
rode high—far beyond the range of any 
shotguns. 

About two miles away we could see 
geese lighting. Like confetti they rose 
and fell over this particular spot, their 
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Homeward bound, tired but happy 


broad wings resembling tiny twinkling 
silver flecks in the bright sunlight. 

“Let’s go get them,” Littell said after 
we had watched the display for many 
minutes. 

Shedding our coats, most of our shells 
and all the clothing we could spare, we 
started toward the distant feeding 
grounds. Before leaving, Hawkins located 
a long pole on the former site of some 
trapper’s shack. This we set upright to 
mark our discarded belongings, two 
geese and clothes. Though I didn’t rea- 
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Field & Stream 


lize it at the time, the most thrilling and 
difficult experience of a hunter’s career 
had just begun. 

First we plodded along upright, walk- 
ing the best we could and considerably 
relieved by removal of surplus baggage. 
Within about half a mile of the circling 
geese, all four of us went into a semi- 
crouch. Despite the heat, fatigue and 
difficulty of maintaining such a posture, 
we doggedly held the course. The closer 
one is to the unsuspecting game, the 
lower the stalker crouches and the 
stealthier his progress. At about two 
hundred yards we started to crawl. On 
our hands and knees we worked slowly 
forward through mud and _ pungent 
marsh odors, struggling to keep our guns 
out of the muck. 

Occasional glances above revealed ever- 
increasing numbers of geese. Blues, 
whites and speckle-bellies were flying 
high above our heads. Their manner of 
reaching the feeding ground was rather 
peculiar. For some reason, they didn’t 
begin to drop earthward until almost 
directly over the place where all were 
lighting. Then, in a series of long spirals, 
the geese would descend, landing with a 
grace almost unbelieveable for such 
bulky birds. 

Our approach became constantly more 
difficult as we neared the landing place. 
The sharp-edged grass seemed steadily 
to grow taller and thicker. Fortunately, 
the amount of water was fast diminish- 
ing. We could plainly hear the 
chatter and racket of the big 
birds just a few yards be- 
yond us. 

Why they never became 
alarmed is past my _ under- 
standing, for surely those 
circling overhead must have 
seen us. I can only account 
for their boldness by the sup- 
position that we were deemed 
harmless, due to the unthreat- 
ening postures we assumed. 
At different places just ahead 
gangs of geese would rise, flap 
lazily and go away. Others 
were steadily pouring in to fill 
the gaps of departing voyag- 
ers. It was a most impressive 
sight. 

Presently the grass seemed 
to vanish. From a distance of 








Approaching the burn— the mosquitoes don’t show in the picture 





three or four yards we could see day- 
light beyond the heavy rush barrier. Our 
position became clearer. We were just on 
the edge of a burn. 

A space about two hundred yards wide 
and a quarter-mile long was as clean of 
grass as a well-kept yard. Only inch-high 
stubble poked out of the earth like 
bristles of a worn-out hair-brush. The 
entire brownish-black burn was covered 
with geese. From our hiding place in the 
rushes they were plainly discernible to 
us, while we remained hidden from their 
view. It was my first experience at close 
quarters with such a tremendous amount 
of game. 

The geese were cackling away merrily, 
pulling at tender roots of burnt grass. 
Their long necks and stout bills were 
playing havoc with the feed; a few days 
would see the area as barren as a 
billiard table. We gazed out over the 
mass of blue and white, searching for we 
knew not what. Instead of electrifying, 
the sight was petrifying. We stood root- 
ed in our tracks, neither stirring nor 
whispering. 

Away to my left I suddenly saw a 
massive black head tower above the 
blue-white blanket; it was the lordly 
head of a big Canada honker. Closer 
observation showed there were at least 
three of the splendid birds within gun- 
shot of the grass barrier but somewhat 
to one side of our present position. I 
nudged my companions, pointing to my 
discovery. With one accord we resumed 
the crawl. What were white and blue 
geese compared to prizes like this? 


NLIKE the lesser geese, the huge 

honkers grew restless as the rushes 
swayed under our excited approach. We 
could see first one and then another draw 
to full height, look warily about and shift 
position slightly. We were just within 
gunshot when their nervousness flew out 
of bounds. Into the air they leaped. 
With mechanical unison we jumped 
through the protecting grass and began 
unloading our guns. 

At the crack of my pump I saw the 
first big goose collapse. Littell and Gardi- 
ner were blazing away, while Hawkins 
watched the show. Two more of the big 
grays fell, along with what seemed to be 
dozens of white and blue brant. Luckily 
our fire was (Continued on page 65) 
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IMeeta — 
| Coral Snake’ } 


A prize-winner in the Narrowest Escape 
from Death Story Contest 


By CHARLES M. McKAY 
Illustrated by ARTHUR D. FULLER 


a party of naturalists in northern, 

Louisiana, searching for the °/ 

very rare_ ivory-billed 
woodpecker. This species of the 
woodpecker family had long 
been thought to be extinct, but 
only a few months previous a 
group of these rare birds had 
been located in this district— 
the only colony of ivory-billed wood- 
peckers known to exist in the United 
States. In our party were several well- 
known naturalists who were attempting 
to study these birds in their native 
haunts. 

We were camped on the banks of the 
Tensas River in the midst of some of the 
finest forest in the Mississippi River 
basin. On this particular day, our party 
had proceeded down the river some ten 
or twelve miles in an outboard motorboat 
to a section of the woods where it was 
thought we might be able to locate the 
ivory-bills. ? 

After we had tramped through the 
woods for some six or seven hours, we 
all met again at the prearranged spot. 
After some discussion it was decided 
that five of the party would proceed on 
down the river and look for the birds in 
another place, while the remaining two 
again searched the surrounding territory. 

This was about 1:00 P.M. As there 
was little chance of locating the birds 
until late in the afternoon, I decided to 
take it easy for a while before starting 
out again. George, my companion, who 
was fresh from college and very am- 
bitious in his study of wild life, declared 
his intention of starting immediately, 
and he soon set out alone. 

I was feeling a touch of what might 
be called either spring fever or laziness; 
so I lay down on the ground near a half 
rotten log. I lay there a while watching 
two squirrels running about in the tree- 
tops, unaware of my presence. Soon I 
fell asleep and must have slept for an 
hour or so. 

I awoke suddenly, as if startled by 
something unusual. Looking around, I 
saw nothing that could have caused me 
to awaken with such suddenness. My 
first thoughts were that I had been dis- 
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The sight before my eyes was enough 




















to cause heart-failure 


turbed by some wild scream or night- 
mare, but these thoughts vanished when 
I saw the real reason. 

When I raised my head for the first 
time and glanced down, I realized why 
I had awakened so suddenly from a 
peaceful slumber. The sight before my 
eyes was enough to cause heart-failure. 
A small, slender and beautifully colored 
snake lay upon my chest. I immediately 
recognized it as one of the deadly coral 
snakes. 

My first impulse was to knock the 
snake away from me, but better judg- 
ment prompted me to lie still. I was 
paralyzed with fear, but in spite of my 
fright I was able to keep a clear head, 
which is the only reason I am alive. 

My shirt was open from my collar to 
my belt, and the snake was lying upon 
my exposed chest. His head was held a 
few inches in the air, and his tongue was 
flashing in and out of his mouth. As I 
gazed into the two small beady eyes 
fearful thoughts flashed through my 
mind. 

To describe how I felt as I lay there 
would be an impossibility. My body 
seemed rigid and paralyzed. Wild 
thoughts of the inevitable death that 
stared me in the face flashed through 
my mind. I realized that to move would 
only cause the snake to strike with the 
speed of lightning and a deadly sureness. 
My heart seemed to beat like a trip- 
hammer, and my breath came in quick 
gasps. 

I slowly glanced about me, searching 
for help. And to add to my peril, I saw 
another of these snakes, also stretched 
full length, lying within an arm’s reach 
of the left side of my body. I believe 
that I could have looked down the bar- 
rel of a murderer’s gun with less fright 
and far more courage. 






This snake is also known as the harle- 
quin snake, and it is a member of the 
Elapidae family, which is related to the 
cobras and is deadly poisonous. The har- 
lequin is a small slender snake, brilliant 
in color and patterned with circling rings 
of black, red and yellow. Nocturnal and 
shy in habit, it is usually observed only 
by accident and rarely ever in the day- 
light. It is often described as docile in 
behavior, but is nevertheless deadly and 
will strike instantly when molested. 


HE harlequin snake is found from 

North Carolina to Florida and west- 
ward to Mexico, but is perhaps most 
common in the humid woodlands of 
Louisiana. Its venom attacks the nervous 
system, as does the venom of the cobras, 
and is very deadly. No type of first aid 
will check the poison, and death is al- 
most certain to follow the bite of one 
of these snakes. The figures of the 
Louisiana Conservation Department 
show that fatalities exceed 80 per cent 
when medical aid is promptly rendered 
and that fatalities are almost 100 per 
cent when medical aid is not immedi- 
ately available. 

As I lay there, trying to think of some- 
thing to do, everything I had ever read 
or heard concerning these snakes flashed 
through my mind, adding to my ex- 
treme discomfort and fear. I realized 
that to move or to attempt to knock the 
snake from my body would be foolish 
suicide. The only thing to do was to lie 
perfectly still and hope for the best. For 
the first time in my life it took all my 
will power to remain quiet. I felt the im- 
pulse to jump up, but that would have 
meant death. (Continued on page 72) 
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The giant weighed 17 pounds 11 ounces 


IKE the unleashed flood of a dam, 
the Adams River leaped and thun- 
dered through the narrow gorge. 
Then, as if wearied by its turbu- 

lent plunge, the current leveled graceful- 
ly over a bar of white sand. Beneath the 
‘cloudless autumn sky the water was so 
clear that the eye could discern even the 
fin vibrations of large passing fish. 

Lazily I sat upon a rock that over- 
looked the gleaming shallows, watching 
the salmon which were ascending to 
spawn in this tributary of the Fraser 
River. At my side was Walt Lammers, 
a well-informed resident of this region 
of British Columbia. 

Sockeye or blueback salmon were fin- 
ning by in pairs and small bands, their 
bruised condition testifying a difficult 
pilgrimage of 300-odd miles from the 
Pacific Ocean. When about to spawn, 
this species turns a reddish color, and 
their undulating forms flamed brilliantly 
against the white of the river bed. Some 
of the sockeyes were already spawning 
on the bar, but the majority simply idled 
in the easy current, as if gathering their 
waning vitality to battle the boiling chan- 
nel of the gorge. 

Right below us, in the gentle side 
water, a pair of sockeyes was preparing 
to climax their valiant pilgrimage from 
the sea. While it was an old story to my 
companion, I was fascinated by this 
spectacle of nature. The female was se- 
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Real sport with the much-maligned Dolly Varden 


By PAUL W. GARTNER 


lecting a bed in the fine gravel and for 
quite some time swam excitedly around 
the chosen area, while the male followed 
closely upon her tail. If another buck 
salmon showed an interest in his mate, 
he would dart after the intruder and 
perhaps nip him in the tail or back, not 
being content until the outsider was 
driven away entirely. 

Steadily the female’s maneuvers above 
the spawning bed became more vigorous, 
and at last she stirred up the sand with 
her tail and strained her form momen- 
tarily to the side. This action meant she 
was ejecting her, spawn. The roiling of 
the sand was a natural method of sus- 
pending the particles, so that some would 
adhere to the sticky eggs and make them 
less attractive as food for other fishes. 

Immediately after the female had de- 
posited a quantity of eggs in the bed, the 
buck salmon swam above the area, and 
we knew that he was fertilizing them as 
he passed. The female loosed compara- 
tively few eggs at a time, so that the 
procedure was repeated over and over. 
And all the while the courageous male 
fought off other salmon that might be 
attracted to his mate. 

But this glorious afternoon Lammers 
and I were not at the river to watch the 
sockeyes spawn. It was our purpose to 
learn whether or not the chinooks, 
mightiest of all Pacific salmon, had yet 
arrived this far up the Adams River. 
Whereas the sockeyes are comparatively 
small and red when they have traveled 
far into fresh water, the chinooks often 
reach a weight of more than 40 pounds 
and are almost black. The chinook is 
also of greater interest, particularly to 
the sportsman, because it will take arti- 
ficial lures in both salt and fresh water, 
while the sockeye is not recognized as a 
possible contestant for the sporting 
angler. But although we observed the 
white bar for more than four hours, 
there was no evidence that the giant 
game salmon were yet in the river. 

“Tt’s a bit too early for the chinooks,” 
Lammers declared. 

“Looks like it,” I replied regretfully. 

About this time I noted that quite a 
large band of sockeyes was gliding above 
the brilliant bed of the river, by far the 
largest group we had observed thus far. 
And these salmon, instead of resting in 
the quiet run, plunged on into the roar- 
ing white water. 

“You’d almost think that something 
was chasing those salmon,” I observed. 

“Somethingis,” saidmy friend. “Look!” 


As the sockeyes disappeared into the 
aerated water there swam above the 
white sand a scattering of seven or eight 
long, dark forms which appeared to be 
giant trout. They seemed to be following, 
if not pursuing, the red horde that had 
just passed. 

“Dolly Vardens,” Walt explained. 
“Natural enemies of the salmon.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“Well,” said the Canadian, “the Dollys 
trail the salmon that are about to spawn, 
sometimes for days at a time, just to be 
on hand to eat the eggs as soon as they 
are laid. And when the salmon gets too 
weak to fight back, I suppose they eat 
them too. Nice fellows, the Dolly Var- 
dens.” 

As we studied the aquatic drama be- 
low, the buck sockeye, whose mate had 
spawned shortly before, darted at one 
of the trout, which was easily twice his 
size, and nipped the newcomer just above 
the tail. The trout made no move to fight 
the furious salmon, but simply slunk 
away among his tribesmen. Then, like 
a pack of wolves, the band traveled on 
into the gorge, no doubt to harass the 
valiant crusaders that were giving their 
lives in an effort to maintain their race. 

River wolves! No other name could 
more adequately describe the charr 
which has come to be recognized as the 
Dolly Varden trout. Certainly no other 
trout or charr native to North America 
is as predacious or vicious as this finned 
cannibal. For this reason, fish culturists 
look upon it with scorn and have made 
no comprehensive study of the species. 


ly fact, this charr has more names, 
both official and unofficial, than he 
can handle. In the Northwest, where he 
is abundant and grows to great size, he 
is usually known scientifically as Salve- 
linus malma. Malma, meaning “the bad 
one,” is most appropriate. 

There is some variation in coloration 
between the malma representative of 
central California and the one of British 
Columbia, but no more so than in the 
case of rainbow trout in the respective 
localities. Too, in the coastal rivers of 
western United States the charr is some- 
what smaller‘in size, and it must be rec- 
ognized that with many fishes the smaller 
specimens often vary in appearance from 
those of greater proportions. 

Yet, for all his wolfish nature, malma 
is a handsome fish, with his silver-gray 
back and red-dotted sides. It is said that 
his inappropriate but popular name was 
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first spoken by the wife of a hotel-keeper 
along the Sacramento River. When she 
first saw the bright coloration of the spe- 
cies, she called him a Dolly Varden, 
which seems to have been a far-fetched 
comparison to the colorful attire of a 
heroine in one of Dickens’ novels. 
Misleading as this name happens to 
be, it nevertheless has become the best- 
known identification of the fish. Other 
sectional names of malma are bull trout, 
red-spotted trout, Western charr and oc- 
casionally speckled trout and lake trout. 
While he is not essentially migratory by 
nature, the species often descends to the 
sea and, when caught by trolling in tidal 
waters, is known as a salmon trout. 


UT in spite of his insatiable appetite, 

the bull trout is an exceedingly in- 
teresting fellow. He is the one charr 
native to streams emptying into the 
Pacific, just as the brook trout is the 
representative charr of the Atlantic 
watershed. And while malma lacks the 
delicate, individual coloration of the 
brookie, he makes up for it in size. In 
British Columbia and Alaska, for exam- 
ple, he sometimes exceeds 20 pounds in 
weight, and specimens of 10 pounds are 
not at all uncommon. Yet for all his 
avoirdupois, the bull trout is ordinarily 
more stream-lined than the Eastern 
brook trout. 

The Western charrs are continuous 
and greedy feeders. Under two pounds 
they are exciting fly-rod material, par- 
ticularly in fast water, but the greater 
wolves of the river generally require the 
attraction of a spinner or spoon hook to 
bring them into action. Like their East- 
ern cousins, the bull trout do not leap 
on slack line when hooked, though they 
sometimes break water in a splashing 
fashion. 

Previous to the afternoon that Lam- 
mers and I were eagerly watching for 
the arrival of the chinooks in the Adams 


River Wolves 














































Above the white sand we could see the forms of giant trout 


River, I had had experience with the 
malma trout, both in British Columbia 
and in California, but never before had 
I observed his wolf-like practices. Nor 
had it been my good fortune to do battle 
with specimens of the size that we saw 
passing above the gleaming sand-bar. The 


charrs that trailed the sockeyes ranged 
anywhere from 8 to 15 pounds, and there 
was one river giant that might have 
weighed 20 pounds. 

Now game fish of such sizes can make 
any angler’s blood-pressure mount rapid- 
ly, particularly when they seem so close 


Looking down Adams River from the dam 


in the clear mountain water. The tardy 
chinooks slipped from my mind like the 
memory of winter when spring warms 
the air, and I was aflame with the urge 
to meet and vanquish one of these vora- 
cious water beasts. I suggested to my 
companion that we hike back to camp 
immediately and get our fly tackle. 


“QUIT yourself,” Lammers replied, 

“but I don’t think you'll have much 
luck trying to get those big bulls to take 
a fly. I’ve fished this river for more than 
twelve years, but I’ve never caught a 
Dolly Varden over two pounds on a fly. 
The big fellows want something more 
solid in their diet.” 

“How about a spinner?” I inquired 
hopefully. 

“That’s more like it,” said Walt, “or a 
big chunk of beef. Why, those big Dollys 
can swallow 10-inch trout!” 

Along the woodland trail which led to 
our camp my Canuck friend told me more 
about malma. 

“The best spot (Continued on page 66) 
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URING the building of the Uganda 

Railway through British East Africa 
in 1898 the workmen were regularly at- 
tacked by man-eating lions. Colonel Pat- 
terson, in charge of the work at Tsavo, 
took upon himself the duty of ridding 
the country of these beasts. Almost every 
night the lions would invade one of the 
camps and carry off a man or two. Night 
after night Colonel Patterson stayed up 
in an attempt to secure a shot at the lions, 
only to be mortified by shrieks and cries 
from another part of the camp. Every- 
thing possible was done to protect the 
camps and kill the lions. The animals, 



















however, seemed to bear a charmed life. 
Finally the workmen struck, refusing to 
stay longer in the infested area. The Dis- 
trict Officer came to Tsavo to assist in 
the hunt. On the way from the station 
he was knocked down by a lion and his 
servant killed and eaten. Then one morn- 
ing a native brought the news that the 
lions had killed a donkey and were eating 
it. Colonel Patterson immediately went 
to the scene and in a most thrilling en- 
counter killed the first man-eater. But 
the nightly attacks continued. Colonel 
Patterson resolved not to rest until the 
country had been rid of man-eating lions. 
One night he fired a load of slugs into a 
lion from an elevated structure. The ani- 
mal was badly wounded, but he escaped, 
although the next morning he was tracked 
for some distance into the jungle. Later 
Colonel Patterson secured a good shot 
from a scaffolding, this time with a rifle. 
In the morning the wounded lion was 
located in the jungle. After a most har- 
rowing and nerve-racking experience, in 
which four rifle bullets were fired into the 
beast, Colonel Patterson dispatched an- 
other of the man-eaters. It was now felt 
by all that their troubles were ended. 
Then one morning when Colonel Patter- 
son was out for a stroll with his shotgun, 
he met four natives carrying the body of 
Mr. O’Hara, the engineer in charge of 
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road making, who had been killed by a 
lion. His widow and children were follow- 
ing along behind. Mrs. O’Hara said that 
during the night her husband had been 
dragged from her side by the lion. This 
beast was killed later by a poisoned arrow 
fired from a tree by a native. While in 
search of a water supply for the camp 
Colonel Patterson was charged by two 
lions, one of which he killed. Then, for 
the first time, the tables were turned and 


the lions were no longer the ag- 

gressors. Whenever his duties 
would permit, Colonel Patterson hunted 
lions, always with success and never with- 
out personal danger. On one occasion 
he killed a wounded lion just as it was 
about to grab his servant. These man- 
eating lions seemed to be entirely devoid 
of fear. Even out on the open plains they 
showed no inclination to retreat, but 
rather preferred to stand their ground. 
They always charged when wounded and 
were game to the death. 


PART VI 


HEN the Athi River had been 

bridged, the section of the line 

to Nairobi was pushed forward 

as rapidly as possible, and from 
dawn to dark we all exerted ourselves to 
the very utmost. One day (May 28) the 
weather was exceptionally hot, and I had 
been out in the broiling sun ever since 
daylight superintending the construction 
of banks and cuttings and the erection 
of temporary bridges. On returning ta. 
my hut, therefore, at about three o'clock 
in the afternoon, I threw myself into a 
long deck chair, too tired for anything 
beyond a long cool drink. 

Here I rested for an hour or so, amused 
by the bustle at the small wayside sta- 
tion we had just built, and idly watching 
our tiny construction engine forging its 
way, with a great deal of clanking and 
puffing, up a steep gradient just across 
the river. It was touch-and-go whether 


it would manage to get its heavy load 
of rails and sleepers to the top of the in- 
cline or not, and I became so interested 
in the contest between steam and fric- 
tion and gravity that I did not notice 
that a visitor had approached and was 
standing quietly beside me. 

On hearing the usual salutation, how- 
ever, I turned round and saw a lean and 
withered half-breed Masai, clothed in a 
very inadequate piece of wildebeest hide 
which was merely slipped under the left 
arm and looped up in a knot over the 
right shoulder. He stood for a moment 
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with the right hand held out on a level 
with his shoulder, the fingers extended 
and the palm turned toward me—all in- 


dicating that he came on a friendly visit. 
I returned his salutation, and asked him 
what he wanted. 


Before answering, he dropped down on 7 


his heels, his old bones cracking as he 
did so. “I want to lead the Great 
Master to two lions,” he said. 
“They have just killed a zebra 
and are now devouring it.” 

On hearing this I straightway 
forgot that I had already done a 
hard day’s work in the full blaze 
of an equatorial sun; I forgot 
that I was tired and hungry; in 
fact, I forgot everything that was 
not directly connected with the 
excitement of lion-hunting. Even 
the old savage at my feet grinned 
when he saw how keen I was 
about it. 

I plied him with questions— 
were they both lions or lionesses? 
had they manes? how far away 


were they? and so on. Naturally, to the 7 
last question he was bound to answer ~ 


“M’bali kidogo.” Of course, they were 
not far away; nothing ever is to a native 
of East Africa. 

However, the upshot was that in a very 
few minutes I had a mule saddled, and 
with the old Masai as guide, started off, 
accompanied by my faithful Mahina and 
another coolie to help to bring home the 
skin if I should prove successful. I also 
left word for my friend Spooner, the 
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The greatest lion story the world has ever 
| read—and every word of it true 
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District En- 
gineer, who 
happened to be 
absent from camp 
just at the mo- 
ment, that I had gone after 
two lions but hoped to be back 

by nightfall. 

We traveled at a good pace, 
and within an hour had covered fully six 
miles; still there was no sign of lions. On 
the way we were joined by some Wa 


, to the With atremen- Kamba, even more scantily attired than 
answet dous bound, Ur guide, and soon a dispute arose be- 
y were the lion seized. tween these hangers-on and the old 
1 native Bhoota by the Masai, who refused to allow them to ac- 
leg and rolled company us, as he was afraid that they 
n a very over and over would seize all the zebra-meat that the 
ed, and with him for ions had not already eaten. However, I 
rted off, fs yards = told him not to bother, but to hurry up 
ina and . gt nye 4 °! and show me the lions, and that I would 
ome the look after him all right. 
1. I also Eventually, on getting to the low crest 
ner, the of one of the long swells in the ground, 
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our guide extended a long, skinny finger 
and said proudly, “Tazama, Bwana” 
(“‘See, Master”). I looked in the direc- 
tion in which he pointed, and sure 
enough, about six hundred yards off were 
a lion and a lioness busily engaged on the 
carcass of a zebra. 

On using my field-glasses, I was 
amused to observe a jackal in attendance 
on the pair. Every now and then he would 
come too close to the zebra, when the 
lion would make a short rush at him and 
scare him away. The little jackal looked 
most ridiculous scampering off before the 
huge beast with his tail well down; but 
no sooner did the lion stop and return 
to his meal than he crept nearer again. 

The natives say, by the way, that a 
lion will eat every kind of animal—in- 
cluding even other lions—except a jackal 
or a hyena. I was also interested to notice 
the way in which the lion got at the flesh 
of the zebra; he took a short run at the 
body and, putting his claws well into the 
skin, in this manner tore off great strips 
of the hide. (Continued on page 76) 
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THE GERENUK, A VERY SLENDER 
ANTELOPE OF NORTHEAST 
AFRICA 


SABLE ANTELOPE INHABIT THE 
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A forestry camp on Jim Creek in Colorado—before a fool came along 


1is Burns Me Up! 


Caution with fire is common-sense conservation 


Y Uncle Ebner always said that 
when one went on an outing he 
ought to be determined to let 
nothing mar the fullest enjoy- 
ment of days that could never be recap- 
tured. A fine trout day, he argued, might 
be relived in memory, but the real flavor 
of the day with its attendant happinesses 
could never be exactly duplicated. I used 
to argue that there was no sound reason 
why a man might not return to a favorite 
stream at the same season and in the 
same frame of mind, and there recap- 
ture some of his days off with a pleasure 
considerably heightened by memories. 

Uncle Ebner was right, and I was 
wrong—as this account will: prove. 

For many years, one of my most pleas- 
ant (and now one of my most poignant) 
memories was of some fine trouting days 
on Jim Creek, a tributary of the Frasier 
River that took its head high up on James 
Peak in the Arapaho National Forest. It 
was not of easy access in those days. 
One who took the trouble to go in there 
was certain to be a man willing to pay 
some little premium for wilderness beau- 
ty and isolation 

There was more to be had there than 
trout, though there could be no com- 
plaint on that score. A man could fill his 
basket with trout and his soul with the 
things that make angling something 
greater than the mere taking of fish. The 
forest was virgin and presented an un- 
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By CLARKE VENABLE 


usually wide range of varieties of coni- 
ferous trees. Indeed, it was sufficiently 
unusual in this respect to be chosen as a 
summer camp for the Colorado School of 
Forestry. Here scores of future foresters 
camped each summer, their college walls 
reduced to tents, their chief teacher being 
Nature herself. 

Wild life was abundant. The flower 
gardens on the high hillsides were not to 
be duplicated by mortal gardener. In all 
ways it was a little Eden for the angler 
and outdoorsman—an Eden into which 
no serpent had yet crept, and only an 
occasional Eve would be found there, and 
when found she would have more inter- 
est in trout than in apples. 

Uncle Ebner and I had some great days 
there. We became better acquainted with 
each other, with ourselves, and with Na- 
ture. I recall one particularly fine day 
when Uncle Ebner trotted out his favor- 
ite argument that we must make the most 
of a few short hours that could never again 
be used. I resisted the argument, princi- 
pally because of the realization that he 
was getting on in years. We turned back 
to camp that night with everything a 
fisherman might wish—heavy baskets, 
tired bodies, rested minds, good thoughts, 
banished worries and stomachs empty 
enough to find delight in the thought of 
those heavy baskets. 

After dinner and over our pipes I said 
to Uncle Ebner: “To disprove your pet 


. 


theory, let us make an engagement to fish 
Jim Creek ten years hence, at this same 
season. I'll warrant we can recapture the 
day.” 

“At my age,” Uncle Ebner responded, 
“ten-year contracts are almost boastful. 
However, I will make the engagement 
and be glad to lose the argument if I am 
given enough years so that I may keep 
the rendezvous.” 

That was more than ten years ago. Re- 
cently I went back—alone. Perhaps I 
had the feeling that Uncle Ebner would 
somehow manage to be present. 


UT there was no fishing. There was 

no wild life. The hillside flower gar- 
dens were gone. Jim Creek was no longer 
a trout stream. Where once beauty had 
reigned, barren desolation now held 
empty court. The red tongue of the ser- 
pent fire had come to our Eden on Jim 
Creek and had blasted everything but my 
memories. Uncle Ebner had been so ter- 
ribly right! 

Heavy-hearted, I sought out a forest 
ranger whom I knew, in order to leam 
how and when this tragedy had occurred. 
The ranger told me the same old story— 
at least the story that applies to 75 per 
cent of all such fires 

Two campers had come to Jim Creek 
and had broken camp without extinguish- 
ing their fire. Soon after their departure 
a high wind sprang up. It was two days 
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later before the volunteer fire fighters 
that always hurry to Uncle Sam’s aid at 
last got that fire under control. By that 
time a thousand acres of Englemann 
spruce and lodge-pole pine, amounting to 
several million board feet, had gone up 
in smoke. That was only a part of the 
cost. Gone was the wild life, much of it 
having perished in the flames. A beauty 
spot had been changed to a horrid scar, 
and it would take at least fifty years for 
Nature to make much headway in cov- 
ering that scar. The humus in the soil 
had been turned to ashes, and the ashes 
had been washed by the rains into Jim 
Creek. Gone—perhaps forever—was Jim 
Creek as a trout stream. 


LL this, repeated thousands of times 
each year in our National Forests, 

is the price that beauty must pay to a 
carelessness that borders on the criminal. 

“Well,” I said to the ranger, ‘“there’s 
nothing left for me to do but look for 
another forest-flanked stream and hope 
and pray that another careless camper 
won’t come that way.” 

“The chances are that he will,” the 
ranger replied, with a show of pessi- 
mism, “especially if all you do about it is 
hope and pray. Prevention isn’t made 
possible through hopes and prayers. You 
are a writing man, aren't you? 

I admitted that such, unfortunately, 
was my lot. 

“Then why not go down to the for- 
estry headquarters for this district,” he 
said, “and do a little fishing for some 
facts that might be drilled into the heads 
of some of the thousands of people who 
think they are campers and outdoors- 
men, but are actually nothing but two- 
legged menaces that ought not to be al- 
lowed to carry matches? It’s a burning 





This Burns Me Up! 


shame that we can’t get people to realize 
that about three-fourths of all our losses 
are man-made and therefore preventable. 
We are gaining ground in our educational 
campaign, but we have to take scatter- 
gun shots at people on the run. Our 
‘Help Prevent Fires’ posters would do 
more good if we could get people to 
stop long enough to read, and they would 
do still more good if we had the space to 
set out some of the staggering facts. 

“I sometimes get the feeling that the 
average man who goes into the woods 
does so in the conviction that God Al- 
mighty had spent several hundred years 
getting that strip of timber ready for one 
little man to act a fool in. It’s about 
time to start calling names, and it’s about 
time to let it be known that the so-called 
outdoorsmen and campers are year by 
year burning up the very thing they seek 
to enjoy. Why not get the cold facts and 
call some names?” 

I decided to take his tip, and the find- 
ings were sufficiently arresting to cause 
me to forget for the time being the lure 
that annually leads me into the open. 
These lines were written within a short 
distance of a vast fire scar that will not 
heal for at least a hundred years. I am 
in the midst of good trout country, yet 
instead of fishing I work away at collat- 
ing the record of our thoughtlessness. I 
do this in the hope of catching you at 
your ease and telling you a story that 
may prevent another Jim Creek fire. I 
am, figuratively if not actually, on fire 
with the facts concerning America’s 
burning shame. Were it not so, I would 
be out fishing this minute—and hoping 
and praying. 

Figures can be very tiring, but it is 
time for us to halt long enough to let 
some of the cold, hard facts concerning 


our forest fires soak in. The well-known 
legends, “Put Out Your Fire,” “Break 
Your Match,” and “Help Us Prevent 
Fires,” have not been sufficiently arrest- 
ing. We read them as we go by at fifty 
miles an hour, and with a superior smile 
we agree that such educational propa- 
ganda is for the other fellow. But when 
61,854 fires occur in a single year within 
the boundaries of our National Forests 
and protected areas, it is time for us to 
check up on who are the “other fellows.” 

Potentially, my brother, you and I are 
the other fellows. It may be that you 
have never started a forest fire, but you 
are young and there is still plenty of time 
and many forests are awaiting the torch 
of the careless. If you are a man of great 
care and caution, then you are the very 
one to pass on the facts to “the other 
fellow,” who may know less of the rules 
and be ignorant of the facts concerning 
our burning shame. 

It so happens that Uncle Samuel has 
about 148 National Forests and 25 
National Parks scattered throughout the 
nation. Many have been the reasons for 
establishing these, but we have come to 
look upon them only in one light: they 
are our public playgrounds. 


N this conception we have been in- 
dulged and aided by our big-hearted, 
genial, too-tolerant and many times too- 
lenient Uncle Samuel..He wants us to 
have a good time on our “days off.” He 
spends an enormous amount of money 
every year seeing to it that we do have 
a good time. He has picked out for us 
the loveliest of his domains, and he in- 
vites us to come and renew our minds 
and our bodies. He gives us the run of 
the place and pays all the upkeep bills. 
This is exactly (Continued on page 73) 


The same camp site on Jim Creek—after the fool came along 
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By HAROLD TITUS 


when we came alongside. “That’s what 
a man gets for breakin’ over. 
“I shouldn’t allow myself to fish. It 


takes my mind off the job. But 
‘ Emmy and her husband are drivin’ 
trailing “; up tonight, and Mother thought 


down from the up- 
lands and coming to 
graceful rest on the 
placid surface of the lake when we called 
it a day. We had come out after an 
early dinner, and at the tag-end of a 
gorgeous sunset Henry had landed his 
second bass. That made two ‘each, and 
enough. So we loafed through one ciga- 
rette, saying little as we watched the 
glory of the sky. The first valiant stars 
had appeared in the east, and we were 
enjoying those moments which are, 
after all, the finest rewards of fishermen. 

Then we started back, paddling leisure- 
ly and mostly silent. As we rounded the 
point behind which lay our landing we 
heard a girl’s voice, singing sweetly far 
away. Henry, in the bow, poised his 
paddle and said, “Look!” 

A fisherman was in silhouette perhaps 
a hundred yards ahead, standing in his 
anchored boat, deftly tossing a fly with 
a fairy rod. He was black against the 
lemon of the afterglow, and his forearm 
and the fine line of the rod moved in 
beautiful rhythm as he made the false 
casts to dry his fly. 

The movement stopped; the fly met 
the water. He stood rigid with expectancy 
a moment. Then the wrist brought the 
rod up, the frail bamboo made an arc, 
and the burnished water dimpled and 
became ridged with velvet black as the 
fish made his brave little fight. 

“Somebody flyfishing for bluegills,” 
muttered Henry. 

“Yeah,” I said. 
identity.” 

Henry chuckled then. No need to 
guess. Playing the fish with his right 
hand, the angler brushed at his mustache 
with the back of his left, a gesture of 
satisfaction and mild elation. 

“Be sure he’s a keeper!” Henry called. 
“The law is on the lake!” 

It was the Old Warden, of course, and 
he was lifting his fish into the boat and 
probably chuckling as we pointed the 
canoe his way and drove the paddles 
deep. 

“And you'd have slipped by without 
my !” he said a bit ruefully 


“One guess as to his 


knowin’! 
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bluegills for breakfast would be 
as good as a fatted calf for a 
prodigal daughter. I checked 
three boats on the way out and figured 
I’d keep my eyes and ears open for fel- 
lers like you; but so help me, for twenty 
minutes I ain’t had a thought for any- 
thing but fishin’!” 

He had gently put his rod down, and 
his flashlight blinked just then. The beam 
swept our canoe, coming to rest on the 
bass, and he remarked that they made a 
fine mess indeed and turned the light on 
his own string: eight nice little bluegills. 

“That’s kid stuff,” chided Henry. “A 
bluegill fisherman!” he taunted. “I sup- 
pose all you need to have a great day in 
the rugged open is a rowboat, a sack of 
bananas and a can of worms. 

“You should be red with shame!” he 
continued. “A man of your caliber fishing 
for pan-fish when there are bass and 
trout to be taken!” 

The Warden began unknotting his 
leader, still standing above us. 


ELL, if that’s how it is,” he said, 

“I'll try to rustle up a blush. I 
aim to do the right thing. But don’t takin’ 
‘em on a fly sort of temper my sin, Hen- 
ry? And don’t the fact that by killin’ 
bluegills I save two or three bass for you 
aristocrats of the fishin’ fraternity give 
me a credit mark? 

“Besides, did you ever read where 
Jordan rates the bluegill as the gamest 
fish for his size that we have? And did 
you ever stop to think that mebby, per- 
haps, possibly fishermen are goin’ to be 
danged glad to have pan-fish, specially 
bluegills, to fall back on before so very 
long all over this part of the country?” 

He was coiling the leader by then, his 
little rod supported tenderly by one arm, 
and you could tell by his voice that he 
was smiling. 

“And now you're fooling just as much 
as I was a minute ago,” said Henry. 

“Which is”—gently unjointing the tip 
—“one time that I catch you in a bad 
guess.” 

“You don’t mean—” Henry began, 
and let the sentence go unfinished. 
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After a moment, as the Warden grop- 
ed in the boat for his rod case, he con- 
tinued: “But the funny part of it is, I 
do mean that mebby we're all goin’ to 
be payin’ more attention to pan-fish in a 
few years than we ever dreamt of. Where 
in tunket is that case gone to? Oh! Here 
we are! Now, when I get settled, we'll 
have a smoke and make a little talk.” 

He got settled. He lighted his pipe. 
He said: “As I was sayin’, this pan-fish 
thing, now. First off, I'll talk about it 
from how us fellers might feel who think 
we're above takin’ bluegill and crappie 
and perch and such fish. 

“What are we goin’ to do for our sport 
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if thisenviron- 
ment improvement for 

trout and bass don’t check 

out as we hope it’s goin’ to? 
Down East they’re even liber- 
atin’ legal-sized trout inside 
New York City. Lots of places, 
they put ’em in today with the 
idea they’re goin’ to be caught 
tomorrow. That’s probably better 
fishin’ than no fishin’ at all, but it 
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The Old Warden on Pan-Fish 
The old fellow does a little heavy fishing 


himself—for bluegills 


wouldn't be even that for us boys out 
here in the sticks. 

“Still, how much better off are we 
goin’ to be before long if things keep 
gettin’ bad? Every step the hatchery men 
take forward seems to be offset by the 
number of customers we find linin’ up 
on our bass lakes and trout streams. It’s 
got so’s a man is ashamed to take a fair 
mess of fish in lots of places, even if he 
hits it the day every fish in the place is 
out looking for food. 


a ping bankin’, I say, on the hope 
that lake and stream improve- 
ment is goin’ to make things so much 
better that the supply of fish can some- 
where near take care of the trade. But, 
as the feller says, there’s many a slip. 

“IT don’t mean that those of us who 
are what you might call addicted to trout 
and bass fishin’ are goin’ to have no place 
at all to go. I don’t figure it’ll get that 
bad. But I am tryin’ to look on the dark 
side so’s to be safe and am figurin’ that 
there is a chance the supplies of the best 
game fish we boast about will be so far 
down that we won’t be tempted to do 
more’n a fraction of the fishin’ we do 
now. 

“Then—if that comes to pass—what 
are we goin’ to do? Quit fishin’, except 




























for a day now and then or the trips we 
can manage to take to lakes and rivers 
that are so far away from cities that the 
fish populations hold up? 

“I hope not. I hope, if things get a lot 
worse before they get a lot better, we'll 
find out that there’s some satisfaction in 
catchin’ kinds of fish we’ve sniffed at. 
Like bluegills. Like crappies. Like perch. 

“There are ways to take ’em that 
make it fun, kind of. Like me tonight. 
With this two-ounce rod, a fly and a 
school of bluegills. You hook a half- 
pound bluegill with a fairy rod, and you 
get quite a bit of fun out of it. And man- 
agin’ to land a good-sized crappie with- 
out tearin’ the hook out of his tender 
mouth is somethin’ to be pleased about. 
And there might be worse things a man 
could do with his time than fish for 
perch. 

“Tt fills in, boys. It ain’t like tyin’ into 
a lunker bass or an old veteran speckled 
trout. But—it’s somethin’. And mebby 
the time is comin’ when we won’t be so 
choosey about our fishin’ as we’ve been 
recent.” 

He struck another match and relighted 
his pipe rather hastily. 

“That’s from our side of the thing— 
just one side. The other side of this pan- 
fish question is the big one, because for 
every bass and trout fisherman I don’t 
know how many folks you'll find who get 
the time of their lives out of sozzlin’ a 
gob of worms down towards the bottom 
of some little shallow, luke-warm lake 
with automobiles whizzin’ along and 
in sight of factory chimneys, almost. 






“My golly, Ill bet if we could 
check up on it the numbers would kind 
of startle a hand. The only place I know 
to get any good comparison is in Mich- 
igan, where a few years back they didn’t 
have a resident rod license for anything 
but trout and where they just swung 
over to a general resident rod license. 


“ OW, Michigan is a right good fish- 
in’ state. Lots of water of different 
kinds. Fine trout streams up north and a 
lot of advertisin’ of ’em. The most resident 
trout licenses they ever sold was under 
90,000, and to live in Michigan and not 
get bitten with the trout bug is some- 
thin’ remarkable. Why, there’s towns in 
Michigan where the first of May is like a 
legal holiday. Up in Traverse City, for 
instance, they ain’t had a session of high 
school on the first of May in years. Just 
give up and quit, because everybody 
figured it was a kid’s right to stay out of 
school the openin’ of trout season. 
“T tell you this just to show that Michi- 
gan is trout- (Continued on page 69) 





Henry, in the bow, poised his paddle and said, “Look!” 
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O cook! All the way from dear 

old Virginia to this little Alberta 

mining town of Nordegg to go 

sheep hunting with Ray Mus- 
tard, and a few hours before we were to 
start our cook accepted a steady job in 
town. What to do? 

Not a cook to be had in Nordegg. 
Finally an inspiration—Shorty Barnes 
is available! Good old Shorty, the sing- 
ing cavalier of the mountains, a local 
heart-breaker of renown, a bronc-riding 
hero of many a Calgary stampede, and 
a sheep guide of experience and skill. 

“But Shorty, can you cook?” 

“No, I can’t cook, but I'll be glad to 
sign up as cook and go along. I'll be cook 
as long as you want me to and Ray can 
be guide, but it’s going to end up with 
Ray cooking and me guiding. Just wait 
and see.” 

And so it turned out. The reputation 
of a famous guide becomes of small im- 
portance when the party is in danger of 
starvation—and that’s what Shorty’s 
cooking threatened us with. Every now 
and then I had to laugh at the incongru- 
ous sight of the famous Ray Mustard 
preparing to wash the breakfast dishes 


horty glassing for sheep 


By GEORGE B. JOHNSON 


as Shorty 
hunt. 

It was the first week of October in the 
Alberta Rockies, and we had only four- 
teen days to travel and hunt in, with the 
threat of snow due any time now. On 
these short trips you have to travel fast. 
be favored by the weather, locate game 
quickly, and smack it down when you 
do locate it. Just be lucky, that’s all. 

The sheep country was four days away, 
and the afternoon of the fourth day 
found us traveling up little Whisker 
Creek, mountains on every side. 

Suddenly Shorty said, ‘I see a goat.” 

“We can’t stalk it from this side,” said 

y. “The wind is blowing right up the 
valley towards him. The only way you 
can get at him is to climb the mountain 
from the other side and work down on 
him from above. We camp only a mile 
from here. We'll go unpack, and then 
you and Shorty can go after him.” 

And thus casually did we ride off and 
leave my goat, the first goat I had ever 
seen. But Shorty and I came back. We 
climbed the mountain from the rear, 
traveled slowly along, stalking every lit- 
tle depression the goat might have wan- 


and I started out for the day’s 


Our camp equipment and trophies all packed and ready to start home 
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But there were goats and deer and 
moose and elk 





dered into, and finally arrived at just 
about the location where we had seen 
that moving snow spot. 

Shorty eased up to a ledge and peeked 
over, came back looking quite solemn, 
and whispered, “You know, you should 
hold a little low when shooting down- 
hill. Everybody always overshoots.” 

“Yeah, but where’s the goat?” 

“He’s right there. Look over and take 
your time. He won’t move.” 


T was a peaceful sight that met my 

eyes—the old billy feeding there in a 
little grassy spot, surrounded by a screen 
of stunted evergreens, placidly chewing 
away not forty feet below me. A thick 
white coat; sharp, graceful 9'%-inch 
horns, and a set of whiskers that made 
me envious. 

Spang! Spang! 

Now that was something! Left camp 
at 4:30, goat dead at 5:15, photographed 
by 5:25, skinned out complete at 5:55, 
and back in camp at 6:15. Not bad. 

Our camp at the headwaters of 
Whisker Creek was shut in close by 
rugged, gloomy mountains—the very 
tip-top of the Rockies. The little valley 
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terminated in several small sheltered 
basins high above timber-line, each 
walled in by peaks of year-round snow 
but containing little rolling slopes of 
grass, plenty of water, a maximum of 
shelter and protection, and lots of sun- 
shine—the finest bighorn range of the 
continent. 

The next morning was perfect except 
for that most important wind—it was 
howling right straight up the valley and 
very strong. When we would climb into 
those basins, the wind would be right at 
our backs and straight from us through 
the basin. What to do? 


N a short trip you can’t stop and 

dilly-dally; you have to do some- 
thing, even if it’s wrong. Shorty and Ray 
had the memory of October of the 
year before, when they were out for the 
whole month and had not one single day 
of good weather; so they were for try- 
ing anything, wind or no wind. 

Into the first small basin we stalked 
carefully, glassing every spot, right up 
to its very end. No sheep, and no signs 
of any having been there in months. 

“Well,” said Shorty, “let’s have lunch 
and spend all afternoon working the 
next little basin, just a quarter mile 
around the corner. There were big rams 
in there last month, and there hasn’t 
been anything to disturb them; and when 
rams aren’t disturbed, they don’t move. 
And pray for that wind to go down.” 

The wind didn’t go down; it just 
howled around our ears. To pile insult 
on injury, before we even neared the 
entrance to the basin out popped a small 
ram and three ewes not a hundred 
yards away and headed straight for us. 
There was no earthly reason for them 
to come down where we were at the time; 
they were just out for a walk. Well. that 
was that—though we did go through the 
formality of climbing up and looking at 


It is a great country to be outdoors in 


Much Climb—No Sheep 


the ram tracks in the snow— 
beautiful, big, fresh ram 
tracks, red-hot off the oven. 

The next day we spent in 
the Long Basin—a wide, wind- 
ing basin a mile long, big 
enough for us to maneuver a 
little. We climbed up high to 
try to cheat that deadly wind 
at our backs and hoped that the 
rams would be low and our scent 
would blow over them. Lots of ewes 
About noon Shorty looked over a lit- 
tle ledge and stiffened as I had not seen 
him stiffen before. It could be but one 
thing. 

They were there, all right—three rams 
lying down around a tiny lake right be- 
low us. An easy shot at two hundred 
yards. 

“Well, there they are,” whispered 
Shorty. “Take one if you want him. 
They’re little ones, though—only about 
twenty-five inches—and they don’t make 
much of a trophy.” 

“No.” 

And though we combed the Long 
Basin thoroughly and saw twenty or 
thirty ewes and lambs, we didn’t see any 
more rams or tracks of rams. 

“Tomorrow we move to Job Creek,” 
was the unanimous verdict of Ray and 
Shorty. “There were big rams there a 
month ago, and they’re still there.” 

But on Job Creek it was the same, 
only more so. Not a sign of even a ewe. 
Everything must have moved out right 
after Ray was there in September, when 
his hunter got a 41-inch ram in short 
order. 

So there went our sheep hunting. The 
best bighorn range in the country, com- 
petent guides and a good outfit—and 
we just couldn’t find rams. That’s the 
chance you take on a short trip; you 
must hit game quickly, or it’s just too 
bad. The rams were there somewhere; 


My new 
beard was a 
fine frost collector 


but when they go to the unlikely spots, it 
takes time to find them, and we were 
long on talent but short on time. 

So we started back to civilization by 
easy stages, and I noticed that Alberta 
had other game besides sheep and goats. 
I found some consolation in the fact that 
I managed to get off one of the luckiest 
shots of my hunting career at a running 
coyote that was really running. He was 
streaking along at 225 yards so late at 
night that he was just a blurry patch in 
the gloom (and I’m an engineer whose 
yards are three-foot yards). 


HE moose were a continual source 

of interest to one who had hunted 
moose where moose hunting was hard 
work. We saw twenty-three bull moose, 
ten cows and several calves without 
looking for them. The antlers of all the 
bulls I saw were small, below fifty inches. 
Our most remarkable experience with 
moose was on a bright, sunshiny after- 
noon in the middle of a big, open meadow 
on Job Creek. All nine horses of our pack- 
train were strung out in line. Shorty 
saw a bull lying in the timber at the 
edge of the meadow. He calied. The 
bull got up and advanced into the open. 
Shorty called (Continued on page 86) 
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Bass-Bug 
Des 


An informative article for the fellow who 
wants to catch bass 


By FRED EVERETT 
Illustrated by the Author 


IVE and learn. That’s a 
! mighty fine motto and 
particularly valuable if 

one is a fisherman. 

Each season brings new lures 
and new methods of fishing. To 
be successful, one must keep 
abreast of the times, study these 
new methods and lures, and 
learn how to use them or invent 
new ones of his own. Otherwise 
one is apt to find that, for some 
reason, he is catching fewer and 
fewer fish. 

There must be a definite rea- 
son for this. My guess is that 
the fish also liv: and learn. The 
basis for my belief is the fact 
that, as year after year rolls 
along, I find my old pet lures no 
longer enchant the fish; so they 
give way to others which, for a 
time, will add weight to my creel 
until they, too, begin to fail me. 

This has been true in almost 
all kinds of fishing with artificial 
lures. On the trout streams cer- 
tain flies will seem to fascinate 
the trout for a whole season, 
then for years produce no re- 
sults. On the lakes a certain plug 
or bug will be death to the bass, 
then gradually become as useless 
as last year’s calendar. 

This usually happens soon 
after the mass of fishermen in 
a section learn of the success of 
a lure and how to fish it. Day 
after day this lure is hammered 
at the fish until it becomes as 
familiar to them as your old fish- 
ing hat is to you. In a short 
time they know it for what it 
is and simply ignore its presence. 
To catch these fish, one must 
change his lure or method of fish- 
ing it, or both. 

This fact was brought home to 
me very forcibly last summer 
during my _ bass-bug fishing, 
when my bugs began to fail me 
and the natives around me were 
landing all kinds of old sock- 


Often at the first twitch Old 
Bronzeback will start; and when 
he starts, look out! 


dolagers. It was a foregone conclusion 
that they had worked up a new lure and 
style of playing it, because they were 
casting over deep water. 

Bass-bugging has not yet fully come 
into its own, but it is rapidly doing so. 
It is one of the most thrilling and satis- 
fying methods of bass fishing, carry- 
ing a kick equaled only in fly-fishing. 
Through some coincidence, bass bugs 
came into renewed popularity at the 
same time nymph-fishing for trout took 
on new life. Both are proving extremely 
productive for those who devote the 
necessary time and effort to learning 
their use. 

A few years ago I got the bass-bug 
fever and spent days at the libraries 
and museums learning all I could about 
the bugs and insects that in any way 
could be classed as fish food. I studied 
their actions in and on the water and 
practiced methods of handling my rod 
and lures to imitate those actions. I was 
well repaid for my efforts—that is, until 
last season. 

Last year the bass I succeeded in rais- 
ing grew smaller and smaller and fewer. 
At the same time the bug fishermen 
grew more and more numerous, using— 
so far as I could see—bugs and methods 
similar to the ones I was using. Eventu- 
ally I woke up to the situation and start- 
ed looking for new bugs and methods. 


ORTUNATELY I have among my 

fishing friends some natives of the 
Ramapo Mountains who are excellent 
fishermen. These friends showed me the 
methods and new lures which proved so 
successful at the end of the season and 
which will, no doubt, come into full 
power this year. Reports from other sec- 
tions show a similar trend in styles of 
bass bugs and methods of fishing them. 

Some of these new lures are terrible 
atrocities so far as looks are concerned. 
They have no semblance of anything 
that is remotely related to bugs or any 
other natural bass food. Yet they are 
killers. Which proves once more that 
bass are funny things which often turn up 
their noses at natural food or good im- 
itations and go wild over some out- 
landish object they have never seen be- 
fore. There must be a reason for this 
trait, but I would hesitate to make 4 
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Bass-Bug Dope 





1—The original bass bug. 2—The mouse bug. 3—An old meat-getter. 
7—My own variation of 6. 8—My favorite for bigmouths. 9—Try this one on smallmouths 


came the arms. 


definite guess at it. The fact which is 
of most interest to us is that they have 
the trait, and it is up to us to take ad- 
vantage of it. 

Those of us who write on fishing 
often receive various home-made lures 
from readers. These are always pleasant 
surprises, gratefully received and usually 
given a try, even though some of them 
look impossible. The big surprise is the 
fact that many of the worst lookers prove 
to be the best producers. 


HE evolution of bass bugs has been 

very rapid in the last few years. To 
demonstrate this clearly, I have made a 
series of sketches showing the old-style 
bugs and various changes. As these bugs 
vary in size, I have made no attempt to 
draw them in proportion to each other. 
For example, No. 5 is much larger in 
relation to the other bugs than is shown 
in the sketch; it was drawn small to 
make it fit the space. 

For a number of years the bass bugs 
were made to resemble the cicada 
and the giant water-bug (Fig. 1). The 
bodies were of cork or wood, with 
feathers or other material to represent 
the wings. Many were colored and had 
eyes painted on. Such bugs have always 
been good lures and will take bass, as 
well as many other fish, such as perch 
and bluegills or sunnies. However, it 
has not been my experience that they 
raise the big ones from deep waters. 
Their best use was in the shallow water 
among the weeds or against the shoreline. 

Many misses were bound to occur, be- 
cause wood bodies do not give like a 


bug’s body to the fish’s bite and are 
quickly recognized as fakes and spit out. 
One must strike almost instantly in order 
to connect. 

The mouse bug (Fig. 2) has always 
been better in regard to number of bass 
hooked in proportion to the number of 
strikes. This, I believe, is due to the 
fact that it is made of bucktail and is 
soft to the bite, allowing the bass to 
close its mouth tighter over the hook 
and keeping it from becoming suspicious 
of a fake until the angler has had time 
to strike. I still have one of these white 
mouse bugs. It is chewed beyond recog- 
nition, but I always give it a try every 
year. 

Figure 3 is an old meat-getter, and 
represents the beginning of a change 
toward an effective bug that brings up 
the big ones from deeper water. The 
body is cork, the wings of squirreltail 
or bucktail. The bulky head and low 
floating quality of this bug give it a 
different action—each pull resulting in 
a commotion on the surface that helps 
to attract the fish; the tail closes up on 
the pull and spreads apart when not 
in motion, giving it good action. 

After a large percentage of misses 
because of the cork body, I designed 
the same bug with a body of bucktail 
(Fig. 4). This bug is a higher floater and 
does not make as much commotion on 
the surface, with the result that not so 
many big fish are brought up from the 
deeper waters. However, the percentage 
of hooked fish to the number of strikes 
is better, resulting in more bass caught. 

Such experiences have opened the 


4—A high floater. 5—Frog. 6—Then 


way to even better lures. They proved 
that what was needed was a blunt-headed 
bug or one that would break the surface 
with a fuss when moved. The next step 
was an improvement on the old mouse 
lure. I don’t know who created it, but 
legs have been added that stick out 
straight from the sides (Fig. 5). These 
legs certainly improved the mouse (it 
might almost be called a frog), causing 
old lunker bass to come up. It can be 
used over deeper water with fine success. 

At about the same time, the natives 
on our lakes in the Ramapo Moun- 
tains came out with an improvement on 
No. 3 (Fig. 6). Bucktail arms were tied 
on, so that they rested on the surface 
when the bug floated. These arms make 
waves when the bug is jerked forward 
and also move back like the arms of a 
swimmer. When at rest, the arms again 
straighten out. Thus a series of jerks 
makes the arms seem to be causing the 
swimming motion. 


HESE bugs were miracle workers 

last season. The natives would play 
them over deep water and hypnotize the 
big fellows that ordinarily would pay no 
attention to the regulation bugs and plugs. 
These sportsmen threw back all bass un- 
der three pounds, so successful were 
their methods and bugs. 

Figure 7 shows my own variation of 
this bug—made with a bucktail body in- 
stead of cork. Figures 8 & 9 are other 
variations, made of bucktail and feathers 
—designs which did not originate in our 
section of the country but which arrived 
at the same (Continued on page 66) 
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consult state fish and game authorities 








STATE AND SPECIES SEASONS Penn came LICENSES 
Alabama | ae .  — ae 
Black bass, No closed season 11” 10 Resident None 
bream, rock paen. 4: 3” 15 Non-resident $5 00 
crappie, perch, 8 ” days 00 
jack salmon 12” 35 all fish 
Arizona ~~ 
Trout (all species) June 1-Sept. 30 ra 20 fish or| Resident 1.75 
15 lbs Non-resident 3.00 
Black bass No closed season 10” 10 fish or| Alien, special a 
f P 15 Ibs. Alien applicant for 
Crappie, yellow perch, | No closed season a 20 fish or citizenship 10.00 
cathsh | 20 Ibs 
Arkansas | | ae sd ae 
Black bass, May 16—Mar. 16 10” Resident using 
crappie, striped bass | 6” artificial bait 1. 10 | 
Trout | May 1-Oct. 31 12” Non-resident 5.0 
Pike, jack salmon | No closed season 6 each Non-resident, 
Bream, sunfish, perch No closed season 25 each 15 days 1.10 
} 20 all fish 
California 
Black bass, Sacra-_ May 29-Nov. 30* Black Black Resident 2.00 
mento perch, sunfish, | bass, 9” | bass, 15; | Non-resident — 
crapene. calico bass, None for |rest, r ea.| Alien 00 
salmon rest 
Whitefish, May 1-Oct. 31* | None me 
steelhead and other | None 25 fish or 
trout (except golden) 10 Ibs 
and 1 fish 
Golden trout July 1-Sept. 30* - 200r101bs 
and 1 fish 
Striped bass No closed season 12” 5 
Colorado 7 
Trout and grayling May 25-QOct. 31 | 7” 10 Ibs., | Resident 2.00 
Other game fish Apr. 10-Oct. 31* | all game | Non-resident 3.00 
ish Alien, 3.00 
Connecticut 
Black bass, July 1-Oct. 31* 10” 10 each | Resident 3.35 
calico bass, crappie sl Non-resident 5. 35 | 
Trout Apr. 15-July 15 6” 1 Sor10lbs. Alien 
Perch No closed season - 30 in all reciprocal 5.35 
Lake trout Apr. 15-Aug. 31 10” None 
Pickerel, walleye Apr. 15- se eb. 9 12” 10 
Delaware 
Black bass, June 25-Feb. 1 10” 6 Resident 1.25 
oo _ Apr. 16- Aug. 15 6” 7 a ar oe i 28 
Yellow, rock and No closed season 10” 12 each Net res. S$. 4 
white bass © license omial 
Crappie No closed season None 12 in Delaware River 
Pike-perch, pike, June 25- Mar. 1 1¢ 6 and Bay or At- 
pickerel lantic Ocean 
Dist. of Cc olumbia “ | 
Ble bass, crappie, May 30- Mar. 31 None None Resident None | 
cal o ba ass Non-resident None | 
Florida | 
Largemouth and small-| No closed season | _ Black 12 bass, | Resident 3.25 
mouth black bass, sun- | bass, 12” each Non-resident > oy 
fish and other game fish | Speckled | species* “ county 
| perch, 7” | 30 sunfish * 3 days i R 
| Bream, 5”| 40 of all 
Catfish if species 
Salt-water trout July 15-June 15 
Georgia | J ‘ : 
Black bass and other June 1-Apr. 14* None 20 rain- | Non-resident 5.50 
ame fish bow trout 
rout (waters) Apr. 1-Nov. 14 | 25 brook 
Idaho " 
Black bass July 1-Apr. 30* 6 25or15ibs.| Resident 2.00 
re and 1 fish Non- - sident 5.00 
Trout May 20-Dec. 31* | 6 25o0r15ibs 0 days R po 
and 1 fish | Alie R, 0. 
Sunfish, grayling, No closed season None 25 fish or 
sock-eye salmon, cat- | 15 Ibs ‘ 
fis | and 1 fish 
Perch No closed season None $Sor40 Ibs 
Illinois m 
Black bass (north and June 15- Feb. 28 10” 10 Re side <P =a 
central zones) on-resident 3. 
(southern zone) June 2-Feb. 28 a . 
Rock, white and Jan. 1-Dec. 31 8 25 in 
striped bass * aggregate 
Trout (exc. lake) Apr. 15-Aug. 31 7” 
Crappie, rch, sun- No closed season o”* 25 each 
fish, goggle-eye, blue- 
gill : 4 
Lake trout, whitefish Nov. 16-Oct. 9 ax coe! None 
dress ec 
Pickerel, pike, walleye | May 1-Feb. 28 13” 10 each 
Indiana . . 
Black bass, silver bass, | June 16-Apr. 30%) 17” 6in Resident 1.00 
yellow perch, bluegill, } Crappie,6” gregate Non-resident 2.25 
crappie, sunfish, } | Bnnaenes” 3 cragere “  10days 1.00 
pike | sunfish 
pike-perch, | 15° 
pickerel 15 
Trout May 1-/ ame. *. 7” 20 
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STATE AND SPECIES 
lowa 

Black bass 

Trout 

Other game fish 

Bullheads 


Kansas 
Black bass, 
catfish, 
perch, 


crappie 


Kentucky 
Black bass, 
trout, rock bass, 
crappie 
Louisiana 
Game fish 


Maine : 
Black ba 


SEASONS 





June 15- Nov. 30 
Apr. 15-Sept. 1 

May 15-Nov. 30* 
No closed season 


May 15-Apr. 14 


June 1- Apr. 30 


No closed season* 


June 21-Sept. 30 





1936 GAME FISH LAWS 


Up-to-the-minute laws on all species of fresh-water game fish, including seasons, 


Open seasons given include both dates. Due to possible changes since this material was compiled and for 
additional information, FIELD & STREAM advises all to consult laws of states where fishing is contemplated 
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crappie, 
Sunfish, 5 


Bl.bass10” 
Vhitebass 


Black 
bass, 10”* | 1 fish 





20 bl. bass} 
25 w. bass| 
“\25 crarpiel 
”|100sunfish| 


10 Ibs. and 











SIZE DAILY cal 
LIMIT LIMIT LICENSES 
10” 8 bass Resident $1 00 
7” 8 trout Non-resident 3.00 
Catfish12”| 8 pike Non-resident 
Silver,rock|15 in agg 6 days 1.00 
bass, perch, 25 in agg. Alien 3.0 
€ Sn a 7” \of crappie 
Sunfish, 4”| pickerel 
bluegills 5”| sunfish 
Pike, pick-| and bull- 
erel, 15” _ heads 
oo, 10” 15 in Resident 1.0 
aggregate Non- resident 3.00 
heateate 7” days 1.00 
Perch 6” 
Resident 1.00 
11” 10 bass, | Non-resident, 2.50 
Trout, 11”| 10 trout, ne days 1.0 
8” 15 crappie} Alien 50 





Resident 1.00 
Non-resident 2.00 


| Re sident 1.15 

















Black bz < special fly sh in on-resident 5.15 
season (3 fish) June 1-June 20 Land- lakes and Non-resident, 
Salmon, land- * ked locked rivers, 7'; 30 days 3.15 
salmon, trout and salmon,14"|_ Ibs.in | Non-resident, 
togue Trout, | brooks,or| 3 days 
lakes and ponds {ce out-Sept. 30 white 25 in ag 
rivers above tide Ice out-Sept. 14 perch, 6” | gregate* 
Brooks and streams: Trout in 
Salmon, trout Ice out-Aug. 15 lakes and 
Sea salmon Ice out-Sept. 14 | ponds, 7 
Togue Ice out-Sept. 30 
White perch June 21- Sept. 14* 
Pickerel No closed season* 
Maryland ; 
rook, brown, rain- Apr. 1-June 30* Black 10 black | Resident, above 
bow trout bass, 10” bass tidewater —1.25 
Black bass (above July 1-Nov. 30 Trout, 7” |above tide| Non-resident 
tide) es 20 black above tide- 
Black bass (tidewater) | Aug. 1- Mar. 31 bass, tide- water 
Suckers, catfish, carp, St - a d water; — ial, Deep 
eels, gudgeons Feb. 1- Nov. 30 bass, 11”*| 10 trout Lake, 
Striped bass (rock) Cc atfish ae mg 2 mms 
and Susquehanna anc days 2.25 
salmon (above tide- perch, 7” 
water) June 1- Nov. 30 
All other fresh-water 
and game fish (above 
tide) July 1- Nov. 30 
Massachusetts 
lack bass July . Jon d 10” 6 Resident 2.00" 
Trout Apr. = fuly 31* 6” 15* minor 15-18 
Salmon Apr. is. ov. 30 yy and women 1.25 
Pickerel, walleye, = 5 each Non- resident 5.25* 
pike, muskalonge May 1- Feb. 28 15” minor, 
White perch June 1- Feb. 28 rad 15* 15-18 2.25 
Horned pout Apr. 15—Feb. 28 30 ‘ 3days 1.50 
Yellow perch Apr. 15—Feb. 28 30 Alien 15.25 
Michigan 
Black bass, war- June 25-Dec. 31* 10” 5 Resident 50 
mouth bass, bluegill, ite, 6” 25 in Non- resident 2.0 
sunfish Pike, 14” |aggregate| “ 10days 1.0 
Pike, pickerel, wall- No closed season* | Walle 4 of sunfish | Wife of non- 
eye, muskalonge, _ 14” and perch} resident 50 
perch, lake trout, Pickerel, 5 pike 
calico bass, crappie, 14 
catfish, bullhead, Muska- | 
cisco, whitefish, smelt longe, 30 
Trout Apr. 25-Sept. 7* a 15 
Grayling, sturgeon No open season Yellow 
perch, 9” 
Minnesota 
Wall-eyed pike, sand May 15- Mar. 1 No size | 2 muska-| Resident 50 
pike (saugers), pick- limits longe Resident, 
erel, great northern 10 north- family 300 
pike, yellow perch ern pike | Non-resident 


Muskalonge 
Crappie 
(southern zone) 
eet zone) 

ass (black, striped, 
gray, yellow, silver, 
rock) 
(northern zone) 
(southern zone) 
Sunfish (southern 
zone) * 

northern zone) 

ullheads 
Trout (exc. lake) 
Lake trout, salmon 
Sturgeon, hackleback, 
spoonbill 





May 15-Feb. 
May 29-Feb. 


June 21-Feb. 
June 21- Dec. 


—— 


May 29-Dec. 1 
May 29- Dec. 1 


June 1-—Dec. 1 
May 1- Feb. 28 
May 15-Sept. 1* 
Nov. 15-Sept. 15 
No open season 





8 walleye 
15 crappie 
6 black 
bass 
5 lake 
trout 
5 salmon 
15 trout 
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1936 Game Fish Laws 














































































































































































































| sraTE AND SPECIES | SEASONS — DARY — tain acien Seemann : = SIZE AILY 
ST. am ASONS LIMIT LIMIT LICENSES STATE AND SPECIES SEASONS LIMIT pp LICENSES 
|Mississippi 4 = r,s oe |Oregon (cont. ag Paes: ee - os CE a 
Black a. det No closed season | : 10” E 25 Resident None | Perch, catfish, | Noclosed season* oe” 30 or 
other game fish Sunfish, 4”| 100 of all Non —- &. 30 crappie, sunfish None 20 Ibs. 
| ays | 
a a — Se Mee tae: «a Salmon over 15” | No closed season 15”* 3 or 15 Ibs 
Misso | } | ‘ 
1S | Bass ‘ fan kinds), May 30- Mar. 31 |Bl.bass,8”| 10 bass, | Resident 1.00 } wcabnendl 
’ crappie, 6” 15 crap Non-resident 3.00 | | } eee Be 
rock bass, a pie, 5 jack| Non-resident, Pennsylvania 
jack salmon, 12” salmon,20| 15 days 1.00| | Black bass, rock bass, | July 1-Nov. 30 Black. {10 bl. bass} Resident $1.60 
oggle-eye 5° rock bass} Alien 3.00 | white bass, crappie, bass, 9”, | 15 r. bass | Non-resident 
Prout Mar. 1-Oct. & 10 strawberry or calic ° others [15 w. bass recip. (min.) 2.60 
Channel cat July 15 May m1 12” 10 bass and grass a 15 crappie| “ 3dave 1.60 
As perch pane oe ig a = } Pickerel, A c. base Aliens prohibited 
‘ a resi “ke- r. ss 
—$—$—$—$——— - —- |—— 6 and northern pike mm. . 12” 10 pike. 
Montana 
Mo: , | | | Musky, perch 
All game fish May 21-Mar. 14* | Not over 5) Not more | Resident 2.00) | 22” 3 musky 
Jess than | than f Non- resident 3.50 | | Pike, 22”| 3 pike 
7”, except | game fis . 15 days 50 | 5 ca 
sunfish, | or 20 Ibs. Alien — 10:00 | 2% i -- 
perch and! and 1 fish | b 25 chubs 
bullheads Trout except lake Apr. 15-July 31* “” 25 perch 
—_—_—__—— . aa - — | trout 25 fall fist 
Nebraska . | Lake trout _ July 1-Sept. 29 15 trout ‘ 
_— bass, ' June 10-Apr. 30 10” | 15ea.spec.| Resident 1.10 naitahtiettaieiaeateiiien = 
white, stripec ¢ | 25 white lon-reside 
— or wock base 6 = —— sident tic Rhode Island 
Pickerel, pike May 1—Mar. 16 Sod 10 each aa Black bass, June 20-Feb. 20 10” 8 Resident 1.25 
ENSES Wall-eyed pike May 15-Apr. 1 12” picke rel : 10” 18 Non-resident 
Trout yy 1—Oct. 31 R” 15 *’erch No closed season 6” 20w . perch recip. (min.) ry >. 
i Catfish, perch, sun- No closed season | Catfish, | 25 game | _ 30 other “| Alien 
és fish, crappie 12” fish in | Trout | Apr. 1-July 15 ud 
00 
dent 3.00 SS eee a ee ee others, 6” [aearesate 7 I ne 
dent Nevada Seth Gasoline Ne ctpte-wide 
1.00 All game fish May 1-Oct. 1* No size | 25 game | R 1 50 | | peckled trout closed season on 20* Resident None 
3.00 | limite | fish ro0g a... ont 3 3.00 Rainbow trout | any fish 8” | 20° Non-resident 10.25 | 
10 Ibs. | Alien 7.50 } | 
a ——————— sr sii ——_—_—_|—_——_—_—_-_—_—— South Dakota } 
New Hampshire | | Black t 7 
4 nt . | ; e 15- Mar. 1 None & Resident 1.00 
Black bass July 1-Jan. 1* 9 10 Ibs. | Resident 2.00 Wall-eved sike | (2 is > ne 8 siden / 
. and 1 fish | Non-resident 3.15 oats ie J ne May (-Mar. 1 P 8 in . Non- yy; 3.00 } 
a peel kal June 1-Jan. 16* 62° 10 Ibs. Non-resident, Trout 5 | Apr. 1-Sept. 30 6” ) cerry — 1.00 | 
10 pike-percao,muskalonge 10” —— 3 days 1.50 Bluegills, ring perch, | May 1-Feb. 28* orbluegills| 
ae ~ me a " as i | bullheads, sunfish, 50 perchor 
dent 3.00 Brook, rainbow and | May 1-Sept. 1* Ponds, 7”* 25 or : 
lays 1.00 | brown trout | : ; streams, 6"| 5 Ibs. | = | bullheads 
| Lake trout a 15” 2in - saoale 
_ — Salmon, r. 15 1* 15” ogate | ae tie 
1.0 Golden trout, June 1- mg ‘is 10” — — | 
dent, 2.50 | white perch, 7” 10 Ibs : 4 | | 
ys 1.0 | horned pout 40° Tennessee 
2:50 Ss b, a 4 <A SS Bi it Black bass, June 1- Mar. 31* | Bass, 8”* None Resident 2.00* 
New Jersey nee ones pike, id. Non- resident 2.50* 
Black bass, Oswego June 15- Nov. 30* Black 10 Resid 215 skalonge, | o” | 
1 bass, white bass, rock : ‘ and white 20 r. bass a 350 buffs alo, catfish, crap- | Crappie,6 Lake, 5 days 1.00 
dent 2.00 bass, calico bass, bass, 20 c. bass! pie, land-locked | Black 6” 
crappie Crappie, |& crappie salmon, rock bass | | perch, 6 
| c. bass, 6” |10 perch & | Ss Catish, 7 ” 
7 : | Catfish 
bas nore | jpike pike h be - —_ ‘ | Mar. 2-Nov. 30* | 6r* None 
1.15 | and pick- ainbow trou | oe 
dent 5.15 | Pike, pickerel, pike- May 20- Nov. 30* 12”* ere . los | 
dent, | perch Jan. 1-Jan. 20* fishing rent F | 
; 3.15 | Trout, land-locked Apr. 15- July 15 7 10 trout, Texas 
dent, salmon ? Sept. 1- ‘Sept. 30 10 salmon Black bass, | May 1-Feb. 28 al None Resident* 1.10 
Ne eae ecemmeeey —— ——|—_—__— crappie | ro" Non- ~qeaident 5. or 
I 20 , } ays 1.1 
Bass, crappie, perch, Apr. 1- Nov. 30* Bass, % |15Ibs.bass| Resident 2.00 Rainbow trout June 1-Dec. 31 14” 5 Alien 5.00 
| catfish, sunfish Crappie, and | fish | Non-resident, 3.00 
| 5 20 crappie| Elephant Butte 
| 20 perch Lake and Mc- Utah | Resident 2.00* 
| 25\bs.cat-| Millan Lake All game fish | June 15-Oct. 31* 7” 30 fish female 1.00 
Trout, salmon M 15-N 15 6” a iia 15 days 1.25 | or 10 Ibs. | Non-resident 3.00 | 
, Salmo ay 15- Nov. 15* ea.or 15 and 1 fish | Alien 7.50 | 
Ibs. & 1 fish | 
New York ; SGD iS Pere Vermont 
Black bass July 1- Nov. 30* 10” 15 or 25 | Resident 2.25 Black bass | July 1-Jan. 1 10” 10 Resident 1.00 
per boat* | Non-resident 5.50 Trout | May i-Aug. 15* 6"* 25 fish Non-resident 3.15* 
Trout Apr. 4-Aug. 31* 6"* | 200r10Ibs.| Alien 5.50 | or S lbs.*} *“* Lake Cham- 
| Lake trout, Apr. 1-Sept. 10* 15” 3 Golden trout, | May 1-Sept. 1* 6” i pista. 5 days 1.50 
white fish ' as ig’ joke pest. ae | 15” 10 Ibs. Lakes Bomo- 
wego bass Jan. 1- Oct. 31 land-locked salmon | and I fish*| seen and St - 
White perch No closed season |, None 25 Muskalonge | June 15-Apr. 15* arine, i4 poy 
Pike-perch May 10- Mar. 1* 12” 15* Wall-eyed pike May 1- Mar. 1 10°* 20 Ibs ien 3.15* 
Yellow perch, May 1- Mar. 1* Pickerel_ | Pickerel or ‘ and 1 fish* 
pickerel, pike (certain lakes) pike, 12” |pike,15 ea. Pickerel May 1- Mar. 15* 12” 25 Ibs. 
oe - july 1- apr. 3 30* i irene | and 1 fish 
uskalonge ly 1-D * ’ * 
| Striped bass No'closed season 12” wae Virginia 
——_—_— [North itind, is a heii ae | B ack bees . june a Mar. 1S* 10° =| 15 Reside nt, state 3.00 | 
Largemouth and May 11-Mar. 31 12” Bass, 8 | Resident, ste 10] | W: os Bl. Ridge july 1-Dec. 3t esident, co. 1.00 
2.00" | smallmouth 10” a (eee eee | Rock bass, redeye June 15- Mar. 15° I Non-resident $.00*| 
or 15-18 black bass, Bream, 6”| species | Resident, 1 day .60 | Wrout Apr. 15- June 30* 7” 20 2 days Y 4 | 
men 1.25 blue bream, red Robin, 5” | 8 rock Non-resident 5.10 | : 7 Alien 
lent 5.25" bream, cable, crappie, Rock, 12” bass Non-resident, Bream, crappie No closed season None 30 each 
) goggle-eye, red fin, Crappie, Rest, 25 1 day 1.10 
is 2.25 | White perch goggle-eye each | 
ys 1.50 | perch, 6 | Washington Resident, state 3.00 
15.25 | Red fp. 8” Black bass, crappie { Apr. 5- May 10* Black 20 fish Resident, co. 1.50 
Brook and Apr. 16-Aug. 31 6) 20 4 1 June 14-Oct. 31 | bass 10”* | or 10 Ibs. Non- yan state 5.00 
rainbow trout 8 15 Trout and other game | Apr. 5-Oct. 31* other and 1 fish* unty 3.00 
50 _ Muskalonge | June 11-Aug. 31 of 8 S| fish, 6”* Alien, “county 5.00 
lent 2.00 North Dehota rar ao ae a ee ee aoe — i 
ays 1.00 Bass (any species), | June 16-Oct. 31 Bass, Bass, | Resident 50 , , } 
n- 0 crappie, sunfish | salmon, trout, Non-resident 3.00 West Virginia P : ~ P 
, pike and_| salmon, | Black, green, white June 28-Nov. 28 10 8 bass Resident, state 3.00 
Wall-eyed pike, north May 16- Oct. 31 trout, 10” 5 each or | and willow bass i Resident, local 1.00 
ern pike, perch Cc rappie, aggregate | rout Apr. 19—July 19 8** 15 trout | Non-resident 5.00 
Crappie, | Land-locked salmon June 28-Mar. 31 in aggre- “1 day 1.00 
Trout, land-locked May 2- Sept. 30 Sun sh, sunfish, | white salmon, 12” gate* Resident of Ohio,in 
salmon 5” 15 each | muskalonge 10 Ohio River only1.00 
Pikes, 10ea wall-eyed pike 12” Aliens prohibited 
25 perch | pike, pickerel, Fo 
eee ———eEeee a perch 
—— Ohio 
Black bass June 16-Apr. 30* 11” ” 8 Resident 1.10 x * 
50 Crappie, 25 crappie| Non-resident 3.25 Wisconsin 
} & sunfish | Special trout: “ Resident 1.00 
- | Bluegills, | 20 each of| Resident. 3.1 we {une 20-Mar. 12 | 10 %* | Non-resident 3.00 
5.00 | rock bass,} bluegills, Non-resident 5. 23 hokage apse aha may S0-Bher: i = 
ent ed peey bas, ceico Other, | 25 catfish 
»ass, silver bass, rock bass, 7 Other 
~ | bass, crappie, catfish, Catfish, | bass, 20 
ao Sn mm 15° 30 
Trout Apr. 15-Sept. 15 ? 8 | sackere s 7 
| muskalonge, 30” 1 
—— - |— -- —| | »i ke 13 10 
Oklahoma i : x é | | Frowe Cenc. take) May 15-Aug. 31 7” 15 
game fish No closed season | BI. bass, 8”/10 bl. bass} Resident 1.25 | Sturgeon Sept. 5- Oct. 31* 5 
Trout, 7” “ 25 game Non-resident 5.00 | Perch, sunfish No closed season | Perch, 7”| 25 each 
Crappie,s”| fish in all] “ 10days 1.25 | Lake trout Dec. 1-Sept. 30* 
_— 
Oregon \ Rees 
| | Resident 3.00 
Bass Apr. 5-Oct. 31* 6” 30 or 20 | Non-resident 3.00 |Wyoming _ Resident 1.50 | 
Trout. inci a Ibs.& 1 fish} ““ 2days 1.00 All game fish Apr. 1- Nov. 30* None 15 Ibs. a > ge 3.00 
samo inc! der 18", Apr. 5-Oct. 31* o”* 20 or Alien | 28.00 or20fish*| “ Sdays 1.50 | 
| salmon under 15 15 Ibs. | Juvenile 14 to Alien, res dent 7.50 
— a andifish! 18 years 1.00 Alien,non-res.12.50 
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HAT is the smartest thing you 
ever saw a bird dog do? 
A dictionary defines reason- 
ing as “a surrogate manipula- 
tion of the environment facilitating ov- 
ert adaptation.”’ It is an open question 
whether a dog, or even a human being, 
can do that, but then the same diction- 
ary defines man as “a featherless and 
tailless biped.” One isn’t much worse 
than the other. Call it reasoning, think- 
ing, rationalizing or what you will, most 
of us who have followed good bird dogs 
in the field have seen them use their 
heads in such a way as to warm the 
cockles of our hearts and place the in- 
cidents among our unforgetabilia. 
Perhaps the canniest trick I ever saw 
was pulled by Judge, a 





~~ 


Often he limped on the wrong foot 


grizzled old setter belonging to a dog- 
loving doctor in the Pee Dee section of 
South Carolina. The genial practitioner 
encourages his dogs to retrieve by the 
homeopathic method of feeding them 
bird heads, a practice as ancient and hon- 
orable in the South as feeding hounds 
gunpowder to make them rambunctious. 
Regardless of the merits of the doctor’s 
system, old Judge had come to consider 
the heads of all birds he retrieved as his 
personal property. 

One day the doctor, while attended by 
a second and younger dog, managed to 
drop three birds on a covey rise. Judge, 
who chanced to be on the other side of a 
deep ditch from his master and the 
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Then he sat down and 


leisurely decapitated 
the three birds 
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other dog, dutifully set about retrieving 
the trio. But as he picked up the first 
and started to take the ditch he saw the 
other dog standing expectantly by the 
master and licking his chops in anticipa- 
tion. Whereupon Judge dropped the 
bird on his side of the ditch, succes- 
sively returned for 
the other two, and 
laid the three side by 
side. 

Then he sat down 
and proceeded leisure- 
ly to decapitate the 
three birds, which he 
did without ruffling a 
feather. Having fin- 
ished the operation 
and devoured the 
heads, he picked up 
the birds, one by one, 
and brought them to his amused and 
amazed master, eying the younger dog 
with a triumphant air that said as plain 
as day: “Stick around, youngster. You 
might learn a trick or two.” 

Seeing himself about to be flimflam- 
med, old Judge had shrewdly appointed 
himself a committee of one. I don't 
know whether that was a case of “‘sur- 
rogate manipulation” or not, but clearly 
the old fellow used his head. 

Nip and Tuck, roistering pointer 
blades, were both precocious pupils. + 
At a tender age they were adept at 
retrieving. But Tuck, the boss of 
the brace, soon exhibited a trait that 
showed real executive ability. When 
I threw a ball to be retrieved, he 
would wait in front of me like a 
safety man near his own goal line, 
until Nip approached with the ball. 
Then he would intercept the other 
dog, unceremoniously bowl 
him over, grab the booty 
and swagger toward me as if 
his technique had been ir- 
reproachable. 

Tuck never entirely out- 
grew his inclination to steal 
the show. Even after he had 
become a seasoned cam- 
paigner, I dared not praise 


He trotted cautiously toward me 











> SMARTEST 


Bird dogs that showed unusual 
intelligence 


another retriever too effusively. If I did, 
Tuck would raise the Jolly Roger and 
tackle the offender the next time he 
started toward me with a bird. 

The long-suffering Nip finally found 
a way to checkmate his roguish brother, 
If he found a bird when Tuck was be- 
tween us, Nip would sometimes ignore 
the find and continue pottering around 
until the coast was clear, then trot cau- 
tiously toward me with the prize. Time 
and again I have seen him biding his 
time and judicially weighing his chances 
of negotiating the enemy’s lines unob- 
served. But that is heresy. The only rea- 
soning animal is man. 

Nip, however, was no cagier than 
Bishop, a portly old gentleman whose 
acquaintance I made while rusticating 
in a half-forgotten country town in Vir- 
ginia. Bishop had had 
the misfortune to break 
his right front leg, and 
everybody at the 
friendly little hotel took 
to petting him and rub- 
bing the  splinted 
member. Thereaf- 
ter he would ap- 
proach any member 
of the household or 
guest, squat on his 
rotund rump, dolor- 
ously lift his big 
muzzle, and gravely 
hand up his foot for 
the customary ministrations. 

Having a sociable nature and an un- 
limited capacity for sympathy, Bishop 
soon began to court the compassion of 
all strangers and passers-by with his 
characteristic gesture. He became some- 
thing of a town character, and a thor- 
ough nuisance at the hotel. In spite of 
the fact that his injured leg had healed 
quickly, whenever anyone ordered him 
out of the kitchen or caught him in one 
of his unsavory escapades he 
would limp painfully, piteous- 
ly roll his eyes, and lift 
that inescapable foot. Be- 














calmly appraised my 
handiwork 
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THIN 


By HAVILAH BABCOCK 


coming rather attached to the pious old 
fraud, I accepted an invitation to return 
in the fall and hunt with him. 

He proved to be a skilful hunter, but 
an unspeakable malingerer. When I threat- 


~ She returned for 
7— the bird dropped 
on the log 









ened him for mouthing a bird, he handed 
me his foot in a way that would have 
moved a heart of stone had I not known 
him for a sanctimonious cuss. When I 
ordered him to retrieve a bird from a 
brier patch, he went suddenly lame. In 
short, he limped his way out of doing 
anything he didn’t want to do. And often 
he limped on the wrong foot! Bishop 
had a good racket, but in common with 
some human beings he ran it into the 
ground. Like Hamlet, he thought too 
much. 

Then there was Mike, a decadent old 
gentleman with stout heart and weak 
legs, who used to secrete himself im my 
car and not make 
his presence known 
until we were a 
safe distance from 
home. Some clair- 
voyant insight, or 
perhaps the por- 
tentous bustle 
about the house- 
hold, told him 
whenever I was 
preparing for a 
hunting trip. Steal- 
ing an opportune 
moment, he would 
slip into the back 
of my car and 
snuggle under my hunting coat, an odd 
blanket, or even under the floor-mat. 

For an hour or so he would lie per- 
fectly still, putting up with all sorts of 
indignities from his harum-scarum 
grandsons, until he decided that I had 
gone too far to turn back. Then he 
would rise up, put the brats in their 
places, and squat like a patriarch on the 
back seat. Again and again I remon- 
strated with the old reprobate, but to 
no avail. 

Mike could no longer hunt. He knew 


In this position she pointed 


it, and he knew 
that I knew it. 
Having passed his three-score-and-ten 
afield, he was now content to leave the 
rigors of the hunt to his rough-and- 
ready progeny. Like a corpulent old 
gendarme, he always stayed with the 
car. But when I returned at night with 
the other dogs, he subjected us to a 
thorough inspection, sniffing at each dog 
in turn, at my boots and gun, and wind- 
ing up his inventory with a prodigious 
sniff at my hunting jacket. This ritual 
over, he would climb dignifiedly into 
the car. 

I seldom think of Mike without think- 
ing of Major LaRue, a gentleman of a 
bygone age and a bygone elegance, and 
the hero of my boyhood. At the advent 
of every hunting season the Major would 
appear in the little Virginia town where 
I grew up—the Major with his pedigreed 
dogs, hand-load- 
ed shells and im- 
ported fowling- 
piece. Every 
morning he would 
dress up in full 
hunting _ regalia, 
get an early 
breakfast, bustle 
around with dogs 
and gun, and— 
send me hunting. 

Like Mike, the Major’s hunting days 
were over. Like Mike, there yet burned 
within him an unquenchable 
love of the hunt. The only 
price I paid for the luxury 
of his gun, shells and dogs 
was a fumbling chronicle of 
the day’s hunt while 
the Major sat, his 
bottle of digitalis on 
the table beside him, 
and listened with 
the half-shut eyes 
of a virtuoso. I 
hunted during the 
day, while Major 
LaRue, like some 
Ulysses grown too 
old for the wars, 
hunted at night be- 
fore the smoldering 
fire in the deserted lobby of the little 
hotel. 

Even as a spraddly-legged puppy, 
Roebuck was the most unfenceable 
dog I ever saw. Tractable enough in 
other respects, he had an insuperable 
aversion to being on the inside looking 
out. Some kennel knaves emulate the 
mole and escape by the subterranean 
route. Others take French 
leave by the aerial route. 
Such finicky tactics as these 
Roebuck disdained. He 








Pawing the bird to shore 


He was lying flat, 
but pointing his 
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Boss extended a big paw and held the wounded bird still 


merely barged through, under the work- 
ing hypothesis that the only difference 
between a little hole and a big one was a 
matter of time and energy. I spent the 
better part of one summer repairing his 
ravages on an old fence and trying to an- 
ticipate his next eruption, in which Roe- 
buck refused to codperate. Cocking his 
head sidewise, he would sit on his haunch- 
es and calmly appraise my handiwork, as 
if to say: “Pretty thorough job, boss, but 
if a fellow went at it the right way—” 

As long as I was in evidence or any- 
where about the premises, Roebuck 
showed not the least disposition to break 
out. But within a few minutes after my 
car pulled away, my wife would invari- 
ably telephone me that he was out and 
overrunning the household. Roebuck 
was just too smart to show his hand—to 
point out the weak 
spots in the fence 
for my benefit. But 
he taught me one 
thing: the way to 
keep a dog from 
breaking pen is — 
never to let him 
start. 

Whenever and 
wherever old hunt- 
ers foregather and 
the subject of retrieving comes up, “Now 
let me tell you what my dog did!” be- 
comes the preamble to many a prideful 
tale. It is in retrieving, where conditions 
are highly variable and reactions often 
unpredictable, that a dog individualizes 
himself. Finding a lost bird or overhaul- 
ing a wounded one is an unstandardized 
and unstandardizable business. 

One of my boyhood recollections is of 
Boss, a big Irish mugwump and a mag- 
nificent retriever. I remember once see- 
ing Boss in the act of picking up a 
wounded bird when his nose called a 
halt and he stopped short on another 
single. As he stood pointing, the wound- 
ed bird began to flutter noisily in the 
leaves in front of him. As if fearful! the 
fluttering would rout the 
single, Boss impatiently 
extended a (Continued \y 
on page 74) . 


















When the giant tuna 
travel north, up the 
Gulf Stream 
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By C. N. COOK 


ONKS and quacks from the 

autumn sky herald the de- 

parture of the feathered 

hordes from their summer 
home. Propelled by the powerful 
instinct of migration, they are leav- 
ing the frost-bitten swamps and marshes 
and are winging their way to some 
tropical bayou or lagoon. There they will 
disport themselves until the inexorable 
law of migration again sends them to 
the northland. 

That the denizens of the sea are also 
subjects of the god of migration is not 
so generally known. Large and small, 
weak or strong, they make their way, ac- 
cording to the seasons, toward the 


The parade passes my front door, for the Gulf Stream hugs 


warmth of the tropics or the cold of the 
arctic. Some confine their journey to a 
matter of few miles, while others flash 
over degrees of latitude for unbelievable 
distances. 

The greatest traveler of them all, the 
Wandering Jew of the Seven Seas, is the 
giant tuna. Flashing their silver sides 
past the western headland of Cuba early 
in April, they continue their way up the 
eastern edge of the Gulf Stream to a 


Trolling along the edge of the Stream for the king of salt water 





point approximately due east of the 
Virginia Capes. Then, spreading fanwise 
through the North Atlantic, they will be 
found from New Jersey to Newfound- 
land, as well as off the coast of Britain, 
during late summer and fall. Again the 
silver battalion marshals its forces and 
sweeps down past the Bay of Biscay, 
the west coast of Africa and around 
the Sargasso Sea into the Caribbean. 
April finds them again piercing the blue 
of the Gulf Stream with their armored 
brilliance. 

The giant tuna, weighing upward of 
1,500 pounds, also called horse mackerel 
and tunny, should not be confused with 
the tuna that arrives in a tin from your 
grocer labeled “chicken of the sea.” This 
species averages around 100 pounds, and 
is caught in great numbers off the coast 
of California and western coast of Mexi- 
co by commercial fishermen, who fish 
mostly in pairs from large boats, using 
short, heavy cane poles. 

Long experience has taught these fish- 
ermen to strike and keep the tuna com- 
ing right on into the air and boat at the 
same instant he grabs the bait, thus tak- 
ing advantage of the upward movement 
of the striking fish. Woe unto him who 
lets one turn and get started away! 
Poles and tackle are generally attached 
to a harness which, in turn, is attached 
to the fisherman. A little error in judg- 
ment often means a trip overboard. 

In so far as giant tuna are concerned, 
there never has been, and probably never 
will be, any tackle devised that will land 
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the island in the British W est Indies where I live 


this king of the wide, watery spaces with 
any degree of certainty. That marlin, 
broadbill and perhaps one or two other 
species fight in a much more spectacular 
manner cannot be denied; but when it 
comes to gameness and downright deter- 
mined fighting, the giant tuna must be 
given the crown. Compare the number 
caught with that of any other game fish, 
and you will note that there are far 
fewer taken than any other species. 
Again compare the number hooked with 
those landed, and you will find that 
there is no comparison whatever. 


APABLE of traveling at tremendous 

speed, this tuna makes the entire 
Atlantic Ocean his playground. Whether 
it be in the blue waters of the tropics 
or the gray-green water of the northern 
latitudes, when he grabs your bait you 
can gamble on the fact that you're on 
one end of a fight that you'll never for- 
get. No matter how often, long or hard 
you have hoped to tie into a big fish, a 
few hours of fighting him will start you 
wondering why you ever asked for any- 
thing like this. 

Do not get the idea from what I have 
said, or am about to say, that I am one 
of those fishermen who think there is 
only one species of fish in the world. 
No, sir! Were I in southern Indiana to- 
day, I would be overhauling tackle and 
discussing with some Hoosier friend the 
possibilities of bullheading that night; 
or were I with ye Wolverine or Badger, 
I would be casting the plug up against 


the pond-lilies until the wee small hours 
of the morning and would not be the 
first one to quit. 

I believe in the old saying, “Once a 
fisherman, always a fisherman,” regard- 
less of location. It is just due to circum- 
stances that for a number of years I 
have lived on one of the islands of the 
British West Indies hugging the Gulf 
Stream where, each year between the 
15th of May and the 15th of June, the 


silver parade passes by our front door. 
Five years ago, the first time I fished 
these waters, a giant tuna struck on my 
favorite outfit—a 9/0 reel, 16-ounce rod 
and 600 yards of 24-thread line. Up to 
that time, I had believed it was capable 
of landing anything in the ocean—an 
outfit which has landed many blue marlin 
weighing up to 500 pounds. Before I 
could fully realize what had really hap- 
pened, this tuna had carried all my line 
off the reel and taken it with him. 
That was the beginning. Thinking it 
over, I decided I had been a bit drowsy 
at the time and that a thing like that 
would not happen again. So I tried once 
more—and I must confess that I am 
still trying. Although I have hooked 
exactly fifty-seven of these fish, I have 
yet to take the first one of these fighting, 
shimmering giants from the blue water 
of the Gulf Stream intact or unmutilated. 


OU will probably question my abili- 

ty as a fisherman. Perhaps you're 
right, but there are extenuating circum- 
stances—deep water and sharks. Four to 
five hundred fathoms of water with a 
fish on that can take 1,500 to 2,000 feet 
of line at one plunge is handicap enough. 
Add to this a pack of razor-toothed, 
hungry, lean sharks that cannot follow 
your fish to the great depths he sounds 
to but that, with uncanny instinct, 
patiently wait until you raise your fish 
to their cruising depth—then you will 
understand. 

Although tackle as heavy as 20/0 reel 
and 72-thread line has been used in the 
past, and each year has seen an increas- 
ing number of sportsmen, professional 
fishing guides and others taking a hand, 
no one ever succeeded in getting one of 
these giant tuna out intact until last year. 
Ernest Hemingway broke the ice, about 
the first of June, with a tuna weighing 
342 pounds. Later he took one of 319 
pounds. 

Kip Farrington of New York caught 
three, including the largest taken, which 
weighed 542 pounds; Philip Holden 
of New York, one of 420 pounds; and 
Louis Ripley, also of New York, one 
of 460 pounds. This is a total of seven 
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You begin to wonder why you ever asked for anything like this 

















to date, all of them taken last year. 

I consider Ernest Hemingway’s catch 
of the first tuna in these waters as the 
piscatorial feat of the year. After all, 
these fish have been here for a long, 
long time, and he was the first one to 
show that the difficulties of deep water 
and sharks could be overcome and that 
it is entirely practical to fish for giant 
tuna in these waters, a feat that I had 
considered rather doubtful. 

Without detracting one bit from the 
credit due these sportsmen, I call atten- 
tion to the fact that they all used extra- 
heavy tackle and the largest fish taken 
was only 542 pounds, whereas I still 
hope to get one on a 9/0 outfit. In fact, 
I have been in so many battles royal, 
with myself on one end, the tuna on the 
other and the sharks in the middle, and 
have received so many piscatorial knocks, 
thumps and disappointments that it is 
really necessary, to my peace of mind, 
that I, for once, be the winner. 


ELL, just go down to the dock 
with me and step aboard one of 
the fish-boats and strike out for the 
Stream. There is a fairly good southeast 
breeze, and Captain Eric gets the out- 
riggers set and everything shipshape be- 
fore we leave the harbor. It is a little 
uncomfortable through Gun Key Cut, 
but once we hit the edge of the Stream 
there is just a nice chop. 
Eric soon has the 
baits out—two from 
the outriggers and two 
from the stern—and 
the rods in their sock- 
ets. No, you don’t have 
to sit in one of the 
chairs and hang on toa 
rod; come back in the 
cabin, lounge around 
or read. The boys are 
keeping a sharp look- 
out from above. Don’t 
worry; they will give 
us warning in sufficient 
time to get set. Bear in 
mind, we are fishing in 
the clearest water in 
‘the world and a school 
of tuna is visible at 
several hundred feet, 
while our baits are 
skipping along only 
fifty or seventy-five 
feet behind us. 

We troll down to 
Long Rock, but noth- 
ing happens. It is about 
10:00 A. M.; so we 
give the order to re- 
turn. Just then the cry, 
“Tuna! Tuna!” comes from above. We 
spring to the rear of the boat. Look! 
See those grayish brown shapes to star- 
board? There they are! Ten—twenty— 
fifty at least. Eric swings the boat to 
intercept them, but we don’t make it. 
We are cutting diagonally across their 
wake, and just as we think they are 
passing us up our baits come abreast of 
them. They turn as one fish and fall in 
behind the baits. ° 

You must feel as I do—every muscle 
tense, wanting to yell, with eyes fairly 
popping out of their sockets. For a few 
minutes we lead the procession. Then 
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there is a tremendous surge as one strikes, 
but he misses. The splash and com- 
motion cause the entire school to turn 
aside. In another minute they have 
sounded, their shapes blending into the 
swishing, choppy sea, and they fade 
swiftly from sight. 

For a time we stand quite still, each 
with his own thoughts, and then a sigh. 
That was tough luck—but wasn’t it a 
grand sight? 

Time passes. I jook at the clock again 
(there is something lucky about look- 
ing at the clock). It is 12:45, and I step 
to the rear of the boat and call up to 
Eric to head her in. At the same minute 
Kenneth, the mate, lets out a yell, “Tuna! 
Right at the bait!” 

We turn. There is a splash. One out- 
rigger bait goes down—then another 
—and two more. All four baits are taken 
—but one line goes limp. The other 
three reels screech out the fact that fish 
are on—and I sadly realize that you are 
not there, and I have three giant tuna on 
at one and the same time. 

Automatically I grab my favorite rod. 
The boys tumble off the top. Their ac- 
tions, more than words, express the 
query, “What’ll I do?” The thought 
flashes, “How do I know?” A glance 
shows me that one fish is hooked on a 
6/0 outfit, and as Kenneth reaches for 
it I yell, “Let that oie go!” He grabs 


Next Month 


an HE ART OF POP-FISHING,’’ 

Robert Page Lincoln. Hints, sug- 
gestions and downright instructions on 
how to make bass strike when they are 
not in the humor. 


“WILDERNESS FISH,’’ by Richard R. 
Daugherty. The kind of trip every fisher- 
man dreams about. 


‘“‘THE ROGUE OF ORQUIC VALLEY,’’ by 
Archibald Rutledge. Outwitting a famous 
old turkey gobbler. 


Does it ruin a quail dog to let him hunt 
rabbits? Read ‘‘Bob-whites, Bunnies—or 
Both,’”’ by Guy W. Von Schriltz, in July. 


the other—O.K. Eric is getting the 
fourth bait in. He does. I am losing line 
at a terrific rate. My reel is red-hot. 

“Water! Get water on this reel!” 

Eric grabs a pail and lets both me and 
the reel have it. Whang! The line on the 
6/0 parts, and the rod wabbles drunken- 
ly in the socket. Instantly Eric is reel- 
ing it in. Whang! The line on Kenneth’s 
outfit also parts, and he begins reeling 
in what is left. I still have a few of the 
600 yards left on my reel as Eric grabs 
the controls. 

“After him! Full speed!” 

Eric gives the two big engines the gun. 


. 
A minute later my line quits running 
out, and as we hit our stride I am able 
to get back a little line. And now, with 
the tuna and ourselves in high, I almost 
have heart-failure. Fifty yards or go 
ahead of us, where the line meets the 
water, the bait, a three-pound bonefish 
which had not come clear at the strike 
begins bouncing along in a most tantaliz- 
ing manner, and I momentarily expect 
another fish to grab it and cut the line. 

“Get that bait!” I yell to Eric. 

“Get that bait!” he keeps repeating, 
but before Kenneth can do so we must 
catch up with it. 

It seems a long time. The bait is deter- 
mined to keep out of reach, but finally 
Kenneth has it. As he holds it up, with 
the line still threaded through it, the 
tuna changes its course and the line cuts 
through the bait like a rip-saw, leaving 
Kenneth staring at it rather vaguely as 
he still holds up the bonefish. 

After this we breathe and for the next 
two hours devote our best efforts to get- 
ting back a little line which, inch by inch, 
we accomplish—only to have a sudden 
rush set all our painstaking effort at 
naught. Once I work him in almost to the 
double line when zowie / Straight down he 
goes, taking 400 yards of line with him. 

He now remains practically stationary 
for a time. Previous experience tells us 
he is not dead, but just lying back to get 
his second wind. How- 
ever, this pause gives us 
plenty of time to check 
the battle from our end. 
I test the drag and 
tighten down a bit until 
the fish-hook curve in 
my rod tells us it has 
every ounce of strain it 


by 


will stand. I try to 
pump to gain back a 
little line, but find I 


simply cannot take any. 
In fact, I cannot drop 
the rod quick enough 
to get a fraction of an 
inch, and the battle is 
now one of stalemate. 


I HATE to give in, 
but something must 
be done to get back 
line, if possible. After 
ten minutes of futile 
effort I ask Eric to take 
hold of the line and test 
the strain. We decide 
that the line will stand 
a few pounds more, 
whereas the rod has the 
limit ; in fact, an omin- 
ous split has made its 
appearance between the tip and first 
guide. Eric pulls on his gloves and care- 
fully, as I raise the rod, puts on just 
enough pressure to lift the fish a foot or 
two. As he does so I am able to take up 
on the reel. 

As we had not returned to the island on 
schedule, another boat comes out to see 
what is keeping us, which reminds me 
that we have not had any lunch. We 
shout directions for them to bring out 
some sandwiches, cold beer and my 
daughter with her camera. They soon re- 
turn and, in addition, bring along a min- 
ister of the gos- (Continued on page 70) 
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RECORD FISH 


A 43-pound lake trout from the state of Michigan wins a First Prize 


HE wide distribu- 

tion of the lake 

trout is certainly 

well demonstrated 
by the geographical origin 
of the five prize-winners 
in the 1935 Field & Stream 
Prize Fishing Contest. 
Here are the states and 
provinces from which they 
came: Michigan, Alberta, 
Ontario and Wyoming, 
both the first- and fifth- 
prize winners having come 
from Michigan. 

For some reason or oth- 
er, when lake trout are 
mentioned, most fisher- 
men think only of New 
England or eastern Can- 
ada. The truth of the mat- 
ter is that there are very 
few, if any, of our Western 
States, right out to the 
Pacific Coast, that do not 
have a number of lakes 
plentifully stocked with 
namaycush. In the West, 
however, they are usually 
referred to as Mackinaw 
trout; but they are all one 
and the same fish. 

Lake-trout fishing has 
increased greatly in pop- 
ularity within the past 
decade. This is principally 
due to the fact that within 
the last ten years it has 
become generally known that lake trout 
can, at certain times, be taken on or 
near the surface. Previous to this time, 
lake-trout fishing was regarded by many 
anglers as a glorified method of dredging 
a lake bottom. That is still about what 
it amounts to during the summer months 
in deep-water lakes. The trout go into 
deep water—50, 60, 80, 100, or even 
several hundred feet down—and one 
could hardly hope to take fish at those 
depths on light tackle. It’s not in the 
deck. 

What many of us didn’t realize is that 
in the spring and fall lake trout feed 
right up near the surface, where you 
don’t need a half-pound sinker or sev- 
eral hundred yards of wire line to get at 
them. What’s more, they can even be 
taken on a fly. It is the recognition of 
these facts that has definitely stepped up 
the lake trout’s popularity, not only in 
the East but all over the country. Es- 
pecially is this true in the Lake of the 
Woods country of western Ontario, 
Quetico National Park, and northern 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

_ Practically all of the lake-trout waters 
in these regions are very deep—some of 
them, I believe, 500 or more feet—and 


By SETH BRIGGS 





What a fish! What a fish! This first-prize lake trout, caught by 
Justus E. Smith, weighed 43 pounds 


fishing for “salmon-trout,” as they are 
frequently called, was always looked 
upon as quite a chore. According to the 
older methods of lake-trout fishing, it 
certainly could not be Yegarded as a 
sport. Now, fish weighing from 15 to 35 
pounds are being caught right on the 
surface in many of those lakes—and they 
are furnishing real sport, too. I have 
heard of a dozen or more instances 
where it took an angler from one to two 
hours to bring a lake trout to gaff. In 
the old days, these same fish would 
frequently come up like a rubber boot. 


AKE-TROUT fishing is still essential- 
ly a summer sport and probably al- 
ways will be, because that is the time 
when most folks who go up to the North 
Woods take their vacations. However, 
as more and more fishermen hear about 
this newer and infinitely sportier method 
of fishing, they will manage somehow to 
arrange their vacations accordingly. 
Fishermen are like that. 

First-prize winner in the Lake Trout 
Class in last year’s Contest was Justus 
E. Smith. He caught a lake trout at 
Northport, Michigan, weighing 43 
pounds—just 5 pounds shy of the world’s 


record. Take a look at the 
picture. Did you ever see 
such a fish? It was caught 
on July 29, 1935, ona spin- 
ner, and measured 45 inch- 
es in length and 32 inches 
in girth. The rest of the 
tackle consisted of a Qual- 
man hickory rod, a Qual- 
man reel and a 22-gauge 
steel line. 

Mr. Smith writes us 
about his most interesting 
experience as follows: 


. HE greater part of 

my life has been 
spent in Northport, Mich- 
igan, which advertises 
‘Fifty Lakes in Fifty Min- 
utes’ and is within an 
hour’s drive of nearly as 
many trout-filled rivers 
and streams. Grand Trav- 
erse Bay, that great arm of 
Lake Michigan, teeming 
with Mackinaw or lake 
trout, is figuratively in our 
front yard. Trolling for 
these beauties has become 
one of the greatest of 
sports. Summer after sum- 
mer I have anticipated 
this, but never took ad- 
vantage of the many op- 
portunities to enjoy it un- 
til last summer. 

“We started on our 
journey to the fishing grounds on July 
29. Finally the car nosed into a crude 
clearing, thickly dotted with tents and 
trailers. We glimpsed the blue waters of 
the bay which were to furnish thrills 
a-plenty before the day ended. Our boat 
was ready and waiting for us—a trim 
but seaworthy cabin boat with George 
Raff as our skipper. 

“As only two are able to fish at the 
same time, the rest of the party took 
turns at the wheel to spell the skipper 
or just sat and enjoyed the ideal sum- 
mer day. The lake was about as calm as 
Lake Michigan could be, and there was 
not a cloud in the sky nor the least stir 
of a breeze. 

“For about an hour we chugged up 
and down the bay. It was getting just a 
bit monotonous. Suddenly one member 
of our party yelled, ‘Hold ‘er! I’ve got 
one!’ After a few minutes of excitement 
he landed a 10-pound beauty. Before 
noon, two other fine specimens, weighing 
8 and 14 pounds, were brought aboard. 
Then we went ashore to ice the fish and 
satisfy our keen appetites. 

“Two o'clock found us again riding a 
smooth, glassy sea—not a ripple in sight. 
The sun seemed (Continued on page 87 ) 
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TRAINING SCHOOL FOR GAME 
PROTECTORS 


<TH GORDON announces the new 
gob oo Game Commission 
Training School. It sounds good. 
The school is designed to train 
game wardens along much the same lines 
as the State Police and Highway Patrol 
schools. This is the first permanent train- 
ing school for student officers in game ad- 
ministration in the United States and is 
expected to do three things: first, to as- 
sure fully qualified and trained officers in 
all branches of field service; second, to 
increase general efficiency in game pro- 
tection and management; and third, to 
reduce administrative costs below those 
to be expected when untrained person- 
nel is used. 

Applicants satisfying preliminary re- 
quirements must then submit themselves to 
oral interviews and written examinations. 
In addition to demonstrating the necessary 
mental agility, they must also show that 
they are morally sound and physically O. 
K. Applicants must be between the ages of 
21 and 40, and must be at least 5 feet 8 
inches tall and not over 200 pounds in 
weight nor under 135, 

The men finally selected will be en- 
listed for a year’s training period and 
commissioned as Deputy Game Protectors. 
Three months will be devoted to intensive 
training in the school and the remainder 
of the year to field work in the study of 
the practical application 
of the principles taught 
in the school. 

The course includes 
a period of general in- 
struction covering the 
physical and industrial 
geography as well as the 
natural history of the 
state, a period on legal 
procedure, and others on 
general protection, re- 
fuges and lands, propa- 
gation and _ restocking, 
game management and 
other pertinent related 
subjects. 

Mr. Gordon tells us 
that at this writing over 
two thousand applica- 
tions have already been 
filed. The average age 
of these men is twenty- 
six years, most of them 
are unmarried and about 
two-thirds are college 
graduates. With men of 
this caliber given the 
advantage of such train- 
ing, Pennsylvania is 
bound to show excep- 
tional progress in a field in which she 
has always been a leader. 


INROADS INTO WILDLIFE 


“FT AM positive that the motorcar prob- 

lem is the greatest that the Game De- 
partment and our Ass« ciation have to cope 
with at the present time.” This might have 
been a quotation of someone in almost any 
part of this country; but it isn’t. It is an 
extract ning a talk given by the president 
of the East African Professional Hunters’ 
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Association in opening a meeting of that 
organization in Nairobi recently. 

Wildlife problems seem to be the same 
the world over. The automobile has cer- 
tainly increased the range of the genus 
Homo with resulting inroads into the range 
of all kinds of wildlife. Newer and finer 
roads with cheaper and better cars have 
cut into virgin game country—and pro- 
duced less game. 

Recent Federal emergency work has ag- 
gravated this mania for building more 
roads into what little wilderness we have 
left. It should be stopped before this mag- 
nificent primitive America of ours is re- 
duced to a Gobi desert. If it persists in 
spite of repeated warnings, we will have 
to accept the suggestion of the president 
of the East African Professional Hunters’ 
Association: “absolutely to prohibit the 
use of cars in certain areas.” 

Hunting in or even just enjoying these 
remote areas should not be made too easy, 
or they won't be properly appreciated. Cut 
up by roads, these lands will be wilderness 
no more. Besides, if there’s money to be 
spent on roads, let’ s put it into improving 
those we now have. They need it! 


WATERFOWL HIGHWAYS 
VERYBODY knows Jack Miner and 


the wonderful success he has made 
with his sanctuary, located at Kingsville, 
Ontario. Thousands of geese stop off and 
pay Jack a visit every spring and fall. 





Morris Ackerman and Jack Miner releasing banded geese on the Jack 
Miner Bird Sanctuary 


Many of them are caught and banded in 
order that their routes of migration may 
be studied. 

You will note in the picture on this page 
that the goose being held by Mr. Miner 
has two bands on one leg and one on the 
other. This fellow was first tagged by Mr. 
Miner in the spring of 1926, again in 1933 
and the third time just recently. This 
shows conclusively that these birds follow 
the same aerial highways year after year, 
which proves the ultimate value of a wa- 
terfowl refuge. 


MORE WILDLIFE BY BETTER 
MANAGEMENT 


HE Genesee (New York) Conserva- 

tion League, Inc., is doing a real job 
of encouraging the planting of shrubs valu- 
able as food and cover for wildlife. Plant- 
ing shrubs in locations useless to the 
farmer and in need of protection from 
erosion will accomplish much in feeding 
and sheltering wildlife and preserving the 
land. 

The Genesee folks have developed three 
lists of desirable shrubs. We have space 
here to print only the first list, which is 
as follows: nannyberry (J"iburnum len- 
tago), matrimony vine (Lycium halimi- 
folium*), coralberry (Symphoricarpus 
vulgarus*), snowberry (Symphoricarpus 
racemosus), Virginia creeper (Psedera 
quinquefolia*), high-bush cranberry (1’i- 
burnum americanum), Japanese barberry 
(Berberis thumbergii*), gr rose 
(Rosa multiflora), chokeberry (Aronia), 
red willow, coral dogwood Sete alba 
sibirica). 

These plants have been approved for the 
purpose by Cornell University and selected 
because of their food and cover value to 
wildlife, acceptability to the farmer, avail- 
ability and price. They are hardy and fast- 
growing, and bear fruit well. 

Most of this work in the Northern 
States should be done before June, but in 
any event plan your fall work now. De- 
tailed instructions as to how to do the 
work can be procured 
from the nursery from 
which you’ get your 
stock. Or you may pre- 
fer to get a copy of 
Farmers Bulletin No. 
1591, entitled “Trans- 
planting Trees and 
Shrubs,” from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office 
in Washington, D. C 

*Particularly suited for 
erosion control. 


FLUSHING-BAR 
TIME 


IME, we are told, 
marches on. And 
once again we are on 
the threshold of another 
mowing season. Again 
we renew our perennial 
plea to use flushing bars 
or any sort of device 
which will serve to flush 
nesting birds during 
mowing operations and 
warn of the presence of 
a nest of precious eggs. 
Since Warden Peter- 
son fashioned his first crude-iron bar for 
this purpose out in Wisconsin, the flushing 
bar has undergone considerable evolution. 
The most recent, and probably the most 
satisfactory, is the one developed in Michi- 
gan by P. F. English. Briefly, this consists 
of a light-weight pole fastened at one end 
to the neck-yoke of the team pulling the 
mower, and extending in front of and out 
to the right of the off horse over the 
path of the cutter bar itself. From this bar 
is dropped at intervals of ten to twelve 
inches a series of wires with short lengths 
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DEVELOPMENTS wns 


Outstanding Developments in Conservation Throughout the Country 


of old tire chain attached to the ends. 

These chains should just brush the 
ground lightly. In passing over the nest 
they flush the incubating bird before the 
knives reach her and cut her to pieces. 
When she rises the driver is warned of 
the presence of the nest and is enabled to 
raise his cutter bar and pass over, leaving 
the nest intact in a small patch of pro- 
tective vegetation. 

Simple, indeed, yet effective as can be. 
Dozens of testimonial let- 
ters bear witness to this 
fact every year. Thousands 
of potential birds are saved 
every year by it. It has been 
figured that universal use 
of the flushing bar would 
result in saving more than 
160,000,000 game birds an- 
nually. 


HUNTERS CAN TELL 
7EM TOO 


ISHERMEN have 

long been accused of 
drawing the long bow in 
telling of size and weight 
of fish caught, especially of 
that “big un” that got away. 
Hunters, too, are some- 
times a little careless. Few 
of them ever actually weigh 
or measure their take. 

Mr. M. Hall McAllister 
of Redlands, California, in 
delving into old record 
books of the Ibis Gun Club, 
recently came across some 
interesting particulars regarding ducks 
bagged in the Suisun Marsh in Solano 
County, California. He quotes from these 
records as follows: “The weights of ducks 
are also deceptive. We weighed many 
large drake mallards and never found 
one that weighed a full three pounds.” 

On one occasion “about ten to twenty of 
each variety were carefully weighed and 
recorded. The weights in pounds and 
ounces are given as they were brought in 
from the ponds before being cleaned or 
picked. The following are the average 
weights : 


Mallard 2 Ibs. 10 oz. Sprigtail 2 Ibs. 
Canvasback 2 Ibs. 834 0z. Widgeon 1 Ib. 10 oz. 
Redhead 2 lbs. Teal 11% oz. 


In the old days when it was legal to 
shoot swans, an enthusiastic hunter would 
occasionally bring in a fine specimen of 
whistling swan, with the remark, “He 
weighs at least twenty-five pounds.” The 
scales told quite another story, as actual 
weights ran between 14 pounds 3 ounces 
and 17 pounds 8 ounces. 

_The next time you kill a 15-pound 
Canada goose, you’d better weigh him. 


MORE ABOUT EATING CROWS 


HE Veterans of Foreign Wars have 
won another campaign, according to 
Gurney I. Crawford of Boulder, Colorado. 
hey’ve “eaten crow” and are now telling 
the world that it’s good and that “the flavor 
resembles that of blue-winged teal, only 
its juicier and a little richer.” 
Well, buddies, it must be so. And as far 
as we are concerned, that pile of crow 
breasts and drumsticks which is shown in 


By 
C. M. PALMER, Jr. 
Editor 


the picture on this page looks pretty good 
at that. 

It seems that Mr. Gurney, who is a keen 
sportsman and knows his crows, “propo- 
sitioned” the Veterans in Boulder, agree- 
ing not only to provide 150 crows but to 





Crows all ready for the banquet, at Boulder, Colorado 


dress them for the party as well. They 
took him up, and a good turnout rewarded 
his labors. He viewed with satisfaction the 
evident relish with which his guests en- 
joyed the unusual fare of “black par- 
tridges.” 

Mr. Gurney feels that the sportsmen of 
the country generally should be shown 
that “the crow is really good to eat.” He 
believes that when a full realization of 
this is acquired over the country generally, 
it will not be long before old corvus will 
be under control and his increasing depre- 
dations on more valuable species of birds 
and their helpless young, in particular, will 
be reduced to a satisfactory minimum. We 
believe he is right, and we won't care if 
the boys eat all the black murderers. 


BIRD KILLS CAT 


HEN a bird kills a cat, it’s news. 

The story goes that Forest Ranger 
Raymond Pripps of Boulder Junction, 
Wisconsin, watching a cat near the front 
porch, saw it suddenly whisked into the 
air and over the tree-tops in the powerful 
talons of a great horned owl. And the cat 
didn’t come back. 

Anyone who has wrestled with a live, 
healthy owl of this species 
will realize that the above- 
mentioned incident is not so 
surprising as it seemed at 
first blush. Just feel the 
muscles in the legs of a 
great horned owl sometime 
and you'll realize that steal- 
ing a cat is not too big a 
job for him if he is hungry. 
This most unusual occur- 
rence doesn’t mean that we 
should lay off these owls in 
our predator-control work. 
Without question, the great 
horned owl is one of the 
most vicious and destruc- 
tive predators with which 
we have to contend. 


MORE REFUGES FOR 
WATERFOWL 


NCOURAGED by the 

237 projects started in 
44 states under the prize 
contest initiated last year, 
More Game Birds in Amer- 
ica of New York City an- 
nounces a new waterfowl-refuge program 
for this coming season. Entries, we are in- 
formed, are free to everyone, and a series of 
twenty prizes, including a $200 cash first 
prize plus a silver cup and a $100 cash 
second prize with cup, have been an- 
nounced. In addition, every contestant de- 
veloping a complete refuge unit, contain- 
ing both breeding and resting areas re- 
ceives an engraved merit certificate illus- 
trated by “Ding” Darling. 

Don’t minimize your individual effort 
in developing waterfowl areas. Every little 
pot-hole, pond or slough, surrounded by 
some brush and reasonably high grass, 
protected from grazing, makes just so 
much more area for breeding ducks. These 
small refuges are certainly worth while. 
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To Take Big Bass 


ROBABLY no more ambitious cap- 

tion than the above was ever written, 

yet a bit of explanation may prove 

it to be not so pretentious after all. 
The purpose of this article is not to offer 
a sure-fire method for catching the biggest 
bass that swims in the angler’s favorite 
lake, but rather to bring out a few points 
wth h, if properly applied, will mean added 
poundage to the catch, even though the 
number of fish therein will more often than 
not be less. As one who has proceeded upon 
the belief that it is better to hook and land 
a pair of three or four pounders than a 
dozen yearlings, I have stumbled upon 
some things which may prove of interest 
and benefit to bait casters who feel the 
same way about it. 

Let us first look at a common 
type of bait caster whom we see 
on the lakes during the fishing 
season. He usually has a paddler, 
stands up in the boat, and his lure, 
like lightning, rarely strikes in 
the same place twice. If he has 
any knowledge of likely lurking 
places, condition of the bottom, 
relationship of cover and feeding 
grounds, it is certainly not ap- 
parent. If he has any _ inkling 
of those spots in which big bass 
wont to - that is not ap- 
parent either. By dint of covering 
a vast amount of shoreline he 
not infrequently comes in with a 
few fish of indifferent weight. I 
do not mean to ridicule this type 
of fisherman. Most of my friends 
are such. In seeking out big bass, 
these hit-or-miss tactics will not 
suffice. The angler must concen- 
trate upon spots where he knows 
one lies, or where he has 
good reason to believe that one is 
lurking 

How are 


are 


a big 


we to know the haunt 
of a good fish? This does not mean 
that we must see the fish itself, 
but rather that we have seen in- 
dications of his presence. There 
is quite a difference in the swirl 
made by a small bass and by a 
large one. The youngster will boil 
the water crisply. Often, in pur- 
suing his prey, he will make three 
or four inexpert lunges before he 
is successful. His heavier brother, 
on the other hand, will bulge the 


By Muse Davis 


water in a manner suggestive of power. 
Because he loses his speed as his weight 
increases, he is not given to vainly darting 
hither and yon after his food. Rather he 
will lurk in some shelter and allow his 
prey to come as close as possible. A 
single powerful lunge and the hapless 
minnow or perch is gobbled up. Thus, if 
the fisherman is observing, he will have 
ample opportunity to mark down a good 
many spots for future reference, which 
he is dead certain harbor bass worthy of 
his efforts. 

If the angler is unable to locate any good 
fish from the above indications, he need 
not be outdone. There are other signs 
which point almost as surely to noble 
quarry. It must be borne in mind, as stated, 


A glimmering dawn or an eerie twilight is a dandy time 


for the big fellows 


that as a bass grows heavier he becomes 
slower and, consequently, easier prey for | 
his enemies. Accordingly, he will invari- 7 
ably seek a dense brushy or weedy shore. 7 
This is particularly true in the South 
where gars, which attain enormous propor- 
tions, make short work of any bass foolish 
enough to loiter in open water. A_ log, 
snarled in the brush, is a likely lurking 
place. The hide-out will be adjacent to 
localities favored by the smaller panfishes, 
but if these little fellows are seén disport- 
ing themselves freely, it is a pretty sure 7 
indication that no large bass is about. 
Large schools of minnows, trading lazily 
about unmolested, are another bad indica- 
tion. Near the lair of a “lunker” you will 7 
see none of the small fry at all. Cast a 
stone into the water and they will 
dart in frenzied haste from del 
bits of cover, fancying that their 4 
dreaded enemy is on the prod. 

Thirty minutes of conscious 
effort is not too long to spend? 
in working over a known or sus- 
pected hideout. Approach it cir- 
cumspectly and anchor the boat 
within advantageous casting dis- 
tance. If it is early in the after- 
noon, the chances are your big fel- 
low is lying a distance from the 
shore in the deepest water his 
cover affords. 


SCALE-FINISH plug in nat- 
ural perch or yellow perch, 
preferably jointed, and weighted 
if it does not travel deeply, 1s a 
good bet. Should there be any 
chance of fouling the lure on a 
sunken snag, the presence of which 
the fisherman should ascertain be- 
forehand, begin operations with 
a weedless lure. It doesn’t pay to 
take chances. If a rising fish is 
observed, it is better to watch his 
antics and determine if he is the 
one you are after. Big bass are 
canny and the sight of a smaller 
brother, darting around with a 
plug hanging from its jaw, may 
put him down for the day. On 
the other hand, in rare cases, it 
will serve to bring him up. | 
prefer waiting. 
Big bass have a provoking habit 
of rising to a lure and refusing to 
take it. Don't make the mistake of 
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assuming he missed it. There is something 
wrong with your offering. Rest the fish a 
bit and try a plug which travels at the same 
depth, but of a different color and action. 
Retrieving it a bit faster than the first 
offering often helps. If the second offer- 
ing be spurned, strike your colors and 
depart to return at a later date. Flailing 
the water with everything in the tackle 
box never is very effective. 

Twilight and grey dawn, coupled with 
expert manipulation of a surface plug, have 
circumvented many a tackle oan The 
best surface plug I have found is not 
primarily a surface plug at all, but a 
jointed semi-surface model. Worked most- 
ly on the surface, in a series of twitches 
and short, gurgling dives, it creates a 
commotion that has proved unusually at- 
tractive. Bass strike it savagely, and in- 
variably come in with the lure plastered 
all over their heads. It takes ae a while 
to get the pair separated. It has but one 
fault, namely, that it is relished by the 
small fry as well as the big boys. 


HILE the average bass is easy to 
catch when rising, I have found that 
the moss-backs are not. A plug may turn 
the trick but it seems to put the fish down 
for a few minutes. After he has gotten over 
his scare he may take it—or he may not. The 
best procedure is to use a very small lure, 
resembling a minnow, such as a half-ounce 
pork-rind spinner. My favorite has a sparse 
black fly on it. On the bend of the hook 
I add a tiny pork strip about 1% inches 
long. If possible, cast the lure upon the 
shore and twitch it into the water. If this 
cannot be done, cast to a point above the 
ee a snub the reel and start the bait 
ack before it touches the surface. Retrieve 
as fast as possible. If refused at first, keep 
right on plugging. There is little chance 
~~ scaring the fish as long as the lure is 
handled in this manner. I made fifteen 
casts over an old sockdolager before he 
took it, under such circumstances. 
Controversies wax warmly anent color- 
ation of lures and whether fish are color 
blind or not. I am satisfied on two scores: 
I want dark lures and light lures and I 
am not concerned with fine shading and 
blending; second, the color of a lure is 
secondary to its action and the manner in 
which it is manipulated. No lure has such 
a good action that the angler cannot im- 
prove upon it by a little experiment in 
jerking and twitching, and slow or fast 





A hole in the water—and an 8-inch small- 
mouth did it. The bass is in the air, to the 


left of the hole 


reeling. I have a scale-finish plug in my 
tackle-box which responds so well to help 
rendered by rod and reel that, were I 
forced to use but one lure, I would un- 
hesitatingly choose it. That plug is the 
most consistent big-bass snagger I have 
ever seen. Here is how I work it: in 
making the cast the reel is stopped when 
the lure is still a foot or so above the 
water. Simultaneously I pull back on the 
rod. This turns the lure and it enters the 


water head on toward the boat, alive and 
wiggling. The reel is turned very slowly 
and the lure swims up to the surface. As 
soon as it parts the water, the rod tip is 
raised and I reel in the slack. This causes 
the bait to dive a foot or so. Slow reeling 
brings it swimming back to the surface. 
This is repeated throughout the retrieve. 
Note that the lure is alive and moving 
every second—now fast, now slow. For a 
time I tried letting the lure float back to 
the surface after each dive. Results were 
not forthcoming. Wien I did get a strike, 
I failed to hook the fish. If the water is 
clear, bass can be seen taking a lure han- 
dled in this manner. There’s a hair-raiser ! 

From the foregoing it is not to be 
deduced that one should devote his entire 
time to those spots which he knows or 
believes harbor heavy fish. On the con- 
trary, a big bass may turn up in the most 
unorthodox place. The water between 
hideouts should be systematically covered. 
I have always regarded this part of the 
game as a chore and have worked out a 
little scheme which expedites matters con- 
siderably. Instead of casting from a posi- 
tion cut from the shore, the boat is drawn 
up hard against any brush or cover af- 
forded. Long casts, on either side of the 
beat, parallel with the shore, leave the lure 
in likely water during the entire length 
of the retrieve. Fifty to sixty yards can 
thus be thoroughly covered with a dozen 
casts without moving the boat. I have 
a special lure for this work. Rises to it 
come slowly, but when the bait does take 
a fish, it is invariably a heavy one. This 
bait is a heavy imitation frog to which 
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I have added a metal blade at the head. It 
swims on or below the surface and creates 
quite a wake if smartly retrieved. Re- 
trieved slowly, with the rod pointing sky- 
ward and a dry line, it is an attention- 
getter of the first water. It functions most- 
ly as a teaser, since bass usually smash it 
with closed mouths. However, that is a 
matter of small moment, as the secret is 
out and Sir Bronzeback’s whereabouts 
disclosed. A rest, a new lure, and he comes 
up in a killing lunge—sometimes. How- 
ever if we fail to raise him again, there 
is alway s another day, a glimmering dawn 
and an eerie twilight. 

The seeker after big bass is not going to 
catch many fish. Indeed, he will wend his 
way homeward fishless on many occasions, 
Those which he does bring in, however, 
will be foeman worthy of any angler’s 
steel. There is no sweeter reward for me 
—a vain one, no doubt—than that which 
came to my brother and me after a morn- 
ing’s work on a favorite lake. As we drew 
into the boat-landing, a fellow-angler who 
was just departing stopped long enough 
to proudly exhibit ten or twelve bass, none 
of which would have scaled over a pound 
and a half. “And how many did you get?” 
he asked, condescendingly. “Only three,” 
said Seth, my brother. Then Seth grasped 
the stringer and raised twelve pounds of 
bass out of the water. 

“Gosh A-mighty !” exploded the angler, 
his eyes popping. Then he turned and 
shouted to his family, who had walked up 
the hill to the car, “Hey, Jane—Sam— 
Henry, c’mere and see something.” 

“Something” was right! 


TROUT—HOW, WHEN, WHERE? 


By Edw. R. Hewitt 


I T is often surprising in talking with ex- 
perienced trout fishermen to notice how 
little they consider all the conditions of 
their fishing and seem only to be search- 
ing for some place where they think there 
are plenty of trout. They apparently feel 
that this is all that is necessary to secure 
good sport. Many of these might do better 
if they gave the subject more thought and 
fished at the right time, in the right way, 
and in the right spots. This little article is 
intended to bring into relief a few of the 
important conditions under which really 
good trout fishing can be expected, given, 
of course, the fundamental that trout are 
really in the waters being fished. 

To begin with, we will consider how the 
angler should fish to get the best sport. 
This depends on many factors—the season, 
the time of day and the type of water. If 
he happens on the stream at the proper 
time, when there is a hatch of insects and 
trout are rising freely, the natural thing 
to do is to put on a dry fly approximating 
the size of those on the water. I say “size,” 
because this is much more important than 
color or pattern. The fly used should al- 
ways be slightly smaller than the flies on 
the water, if they are numerous. This is 
because the artificial fly is more opaque 
than the natural fly and therefore appears 
larger to the fish below. Often a fly just 
the size of those being taken will not raise 
any fish when one slightly smaller will 
do SO. 

It is supposed that the fly used must be 

f the same color as the flies on the water. 
Such flies are often successful, but again 
a fly of quite a different color is frequently 
taken more eagerly. When there is only 
one kind of fly on the water, all of one 
size, trout often will take nothing which 
does not resemble it, but when the hatch is 
mixed and there are several kinds of flies 
for the fish to choose from, he may take 


a variety of artificial flies equally well. 

Of course, most fishermen know that, in 
the early season, smaller flies are more 
effective because the general run of insects 
is of small size at that season; but later, 
when stream insect hatches are less fre- 
quent, then larger flies are more attractive 
to trout, and spiders and bivisibles are 
usually best. 

Suppose that the angler unexpectedly 
runs into a condition where either there 
are no rising trout or those that he sees 
coming to the surface will not take any fly 
he offers—what is he to do then? If he 
carries a small piece of mosquito netting, 
as I did for a long time, and stands on it 
on the bottom, extending it between his 
legs in the current for a few minutes and 
then carefully raises it and looks at what it 
contains, he may often find the cause of 
his trouble. The net will have on its sur- 
face the nymphs which are swimming in 
the water at this time and on which the 
trout are no doubt feeding, neglecting sur- 
face flies altogether. At such a time the 
only way to get a number of trout is 
to use a nymph of about the size and ap- 
pearance of those found on the net, and to 
fish them so that they will move in the 
water in the same way that the natural 
swimming nymphs do. 

This is a most skilled method of fishing 
and one in which few American fishermen 
excel. However, if this method is once 
well learned and thoroughly understood, 
there is no way in which so many trout 
can be taken. This is true because, in all 
studies of the contents of trout stomachs, 
under-water insects are found to comprise 
by far the largest proportion of the trout’s 
food. One must remember, of course, that 
trout do not see dry flies on the surface 
clearly, and that any fly is liable to at- 
tract them. The nymph, on the other hand, 

(Continued on page 54) 
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He has a pretty small 
camping budget 





A NEW TYPE OF CAMERA and film makes inex- 
pensive home movies possible. A twenty-five foot 
roll of Ciné-Kodak Eight Film runs as long on the 
screen as 100 feet of amateur standard home movie 
film. The Eight makes 20 to 30 movie “shots” — 
each as long as the average scene in the newsreels 
—on a roll of film costing $2.25, finished, ready to 
show. Ciné-Kodak Eight is small, sturdy—costs 
but $34.50. As easy to use as a Brownie. 


ISHING AND HUNTING are an 

WH iceratent part of life for him 
... but also an inexpensive part 
by necessity. Still there are lots of 
folks who would like to trade their 
luck for his at the end of the day. 
He can, however, afford a movie 
record of his big catches, excit- 
ing moments. For a new type of 
camera and film makes home 
movies at the lowest cost ever. 
Ciné-Kodak Eight takes movies 


at a fraction of their former cost 


. . « makes them available to 
everyone. With the Eight, and its 
special film, movies are no longer 
expensive . . . they are within 
reach of your budget. And as 
easy to make as snapshots. 

Find the secret of inexpensive 
movies .. . discover the Eight. 
See a Ciné-Kodak Eight at your 
dealer’s today ... Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


THERE ARE NO GAME LAWS FOR 
THOSE WHO HUNT WITH A KODAK 


Ciné-Kodak Eight 


... home movies at less than 10¢ a “shot” 















$5930 
A QUALITY SINGLE 
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A QUALITY TWIN 
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FIVE FAMOUS FISHING MODELS 


MODEL 100: Light single cylinder. Highest 
official certified power rating in ite class. 
Johnson quality features throughout. $59.50. 


MODEL 200: Light twin cylinder. Highest 
official certified power rating in its class. 
Johnson quality features throughout. $79.50. 


MODEL J-80: The Little Aristocrat —a deluxe 
Single. The favorite among fishermen for 
over 10 years. Many “plus” features in- 
cluding propeller protection clutch and in- 
stant pivot reverse. $90.00. 
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MODEL 300: The sensational new Aero-Built. 
Entirely different. A small all-feature twin 
cylinder model delivering amazing power for 
ites size. New convenience features include 
Finger Tip Control Panel. $125.00. 

MODEL A-80: Johnson’s famous Alternate Fir- 
ing Twin —the perfected model that “*has ev- 
erything.”’ Smooth. Light. Rugged. Brilliant. 
Powerful, The only outboard motor in the 
world (except the big Johnson K-80) that has 
Underwater Exhaust combined with Instant 
Pivot Reverse. $145.00. 


All prices f. o. b. factory and subject to change. 
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There is ONE 
outboard motor 
that combines 
quality and low 
price — and it’s 
a Johnson Sea- 
Horse! 


THE NEW 
MODEL 100 
SINGLE 
CYLINDER 
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HAT outboard motor is 
best for the fisherman ? 
There’s a sure and easy 
way to find out. Ask all the fisher- 
men you know! 





Wherever men fish, Sea-Horse 
motors have the reputation of delivering exactly what 
the fisherman wants. They have this reputation not 
oly among Johnson owners, but among owners of 
other makes as well. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


There are several Johnson fishing models to choose from. 
If price is your main consideration, there is the new and 
startling Model 100—built with an improved version of 
the power head that is famous throughout the world for 
its fine quality—and now priced to bring Johnson 
DEPENDability within the reach of all. A new mani- 
fold construction makes it an exceptional trolling motor 
—with quick pick-up and real power for stepping out. 
Its companion is the Model 200—a powerful Johnson 
TWIN, which gives you genuine, time-tried Johnson 
DEPENDability at an amazingly low price. 

And if you want the advantage *, 
of outstanding performance fea- & 
tures such as Instant Pivot Re- < 
verse, Propeller Protection Clutch, & 
Alternate Firing, Synchro-Control, 
Shakeproof Steering Handle, not 
tomention many more, select one 
of the three deluxe motors of the 
fishing world — Johnson’s J-80, 
4-80 or the Aero-Built 300. 
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But whichever you choose, you will be sure of getting 
the ONE thing that makes a fishing motor—Johnson 
DEPENDability. Ask all the fishermen you know! 


Johnson Sea-Horses are built by outboard specialists — 
by the organization that is responsible for 17 of the 
major developments that make outboard motoring what 
it is today! If you’re going to do any fishing with your 
motor, you'll be glad you bought a Johnson. Look for 
the name of your Johnson dealer under “Outboard 
Motors” in your classified telephone directory. 


FREE: Send for your copy of the new, illustrated Sea- 
Horse Handy Chart of sizes and specifications, describ- 
ing all 7 of the great motors in the 1936 Johnson line. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
m 1000 Pershing Road, Waukegan, III. 


CANADIAN JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, LTD., PETERBORO, CANADA 


JOHNSON 


Seahorse OUTBOARD MOTORS 
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BRISTOL 


SOLID STEEL 
CASTING RODS 


You'll need one of 
these dependable, 
solid steel rods on 
that vacation trip. 
They’re ideal for 
light trolling and 
bait casting. Made of 
chrome vanadium 
steel and equipped 
with casting guides, 
drop offset handle 
and double grips of 
solid cork. Beautiful 
two-color silk trim. 


No. 60—Lengths 3 to 
5 ft. only $9.00. Less 
expensive models 
may be had at prices 
ranging from $4.00 
to $6.50. 


BRISTOL LEVEL 


Here’s a good com- 
panion item for the 
Bristol Solid Steel 
Casting Rod—a 
new level winding, 
quadruple multi- 
plying reel. Fitted 
with genuine agate, 
adjustable bearings 
and with level 
winding feature 
which helps to avert backlashes. 
No. 88—Finished in Silver—only $7.50 
No. 77—Finished in chromium, only $5.50 


WINDING REELS 





BRISTOL CASTING LINES 


Fishermen far and 
wide are singing 
the praises of the 
new Bristol Black 
100 End Casting 
Line. This fine line 
contains 100 
strands of the 
choicest Japanese 
silk, and it is made 
in such a manner 
that the braid is smaller in size and evener than | 
other casting lines of equal tensile strength. In 
solid black only. Thoroughly waterproofed 
Price: 15 lb. to 24 lb, test — per 100 yds., $2.60 
to $3.50. 








Here’s another good selection for the 
vacation tackle box! The famous black 
and white Kingfisher Bait Casting Line. 
Free running. Strong and durable. Tests 
to 28 Ibs. Prices from $1.75 to $3.30 
per hundred yards. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
OF BRISTOL FISHING TACKLE 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
326 HORTON ST. BRISTOL, CONN. 





Pacific Coast Agents: The Phil B. Bekeart Co. 
741 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





FISHING TACKLE 








(Continued from page 50) 
is clearly seen in all its details by the fish, 
and he will not be fooled by any clumsy 


imitation or by a nymph m ving in an 
unnatural manner. This is the reason why 
so many fishermen are unsuccessful with 
nymphs. The fisherman may be using far 
too large gut or he may be moving the fly 
in the wrong way in the water. Either 
one will cause the trout to refuse the 
nymph, whereas he might have taken a 
dry fly, even if badly cast and attached to 
the wrong size of gut. 


Now suppose that the fisherman has in- 
vestigated and found only a very 


small 
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few fish unless the fly is cast at least 
fifty feet away. This is certainly the case 
in larger streams, while in small streams 
one can sometimes dribble the flies in the 
rough water at the head of pools and get 
fish, but the amount of water which can 
be successfully fished with a short line by 
this method is very limited in most streams, 

A number of years ago I developed a 
method of wet fly fishing which is ex- 
tremely effective in low water and espe- 
cially in still large pools. This is to use 
a long, fine leader, usually from 12 to 16 
or 18 feet, the end nearest the fly being 
for several feet not over .006 of an inch 


Pej 


- = : 
Photo Canadian 'N ational Rails ways 


A portion of the Maligne River, Jasper National Park—famous for its big brook trout 


number of nymphs in the water and the 


trout seem to be rising freely and not 
taking his dry fly—what is the matter? 
Almost inyariably the trout ,are taking 


midges and especially midge larvae rising 
from the bottom, but they take them just 
at the surface, because the larvae stay 
there some time before turning into midges. 
In this case, there is no way to take many 
fish without very small midge flies. These 
can be either of the sunken type fished 
below the surface or the floating type like 
minute dry flies. Sometimes one kind and 
sometimes the other is the more effective. 
Few fishermen that I have met carry any 
midge flies and if they had them they 
would not have the fine gut leaders with 
which they must be fished. This type of 
fishing also requires a special technique 
quite different from dry fly fishing. When 
the conditions are right, however, there is 
no more deadly way to take trout, but 
such conditions are prevalent in most 
places for only a few days in the season. 


E now come to a differett method of 

taking trout which is just as inter- 
esting to me as any other.,I refer to wet fly 
fishing. This can be and is practiced in many 
different ways, varying, with the water con- 
ditions and the skill and adaptability of 
the fisherman. The regular old-fashioned 
way is to use two or more flies and cast 
across and let the flies drag around in the 
water until they come to rest parallel to 
the course of the water. Then they are 
slowly pulled up and allawed to float back 
several times before being withdrawn. This 
method of fishing is most effective.in high 
water and also in the early season. When 
the waters drop and the streams become 
clear, it ceases to be a very good way to 
take trout unless one is extremely skillful 
and can fish a long distance away from 
oneself. I have found that, under such con- 
ditions, wet fly fishing of this type catehes 


in diameter and having only one fly at- 
tached to the end. This is usually a small 
fly, about a No. 16 or No. 18. I usually 
tie them with very sparse hackles project- 
ing only at the sides, with none at the 
bottom or top, and the wings are set verti- 
cal like the keel of a boat. Such a fly 
represents the small duns which hatch in 
large numbers in most of our streams all 
through the season. Flies on such tackle 
are fished with as long a line as possible 
and cast across and down like a wet fly, 
but are drawn very slowly in the water, 
being fished more like a nymph. I have 
frequently seen large trout start thirty 
feet away and follow these flies and take 
them after looking them over carefully. In 
clear water, I see every fish take the fly 
and have found no more effective way to 
take trout from large, still pools, It is 
much better than any dry fly method and 
will not frighten fish as dry flies do in 


very clear waters. 
Wet fly fishing is also practised up- 
stream, usually with a single fly. This can 


be~doné with a comparatively short cast 
and jis a most effective way to catch trout, 
but Again this method requires consider- 
able skill and practice. I have only seen 

a few men who were successful in fishing a 





L.A Service to Our Readers 


TRS department is the angler’s own for 
the discussion of everything concern- 
ing fresh and salt water fish and fishing. 
New methods and kinks valuable to other 
fishermen are welcomed for publication. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











wet fly up stream, but these were outstand- 
ing in the number of trout they could 
catch under any conditions of water. I do 
not enjoy this kind of fishing and am not 
especially skillful at it, though I have had 
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some excellent sport by using this method. 
These various ways to fish cover those 


which I have seen successfully used. Hav- | 
ing mastered them, the next question is | 
when should we fish. By “when” I do not | 


mean the time of year, as this must neces- 
sarily depend on when the fisherman can 
get away and on the laws of his state. Of 
course, the few weeks in the spring when 
the insect hatches are at their height and 
the trout are hungry from their winter 
fast are the best times to fish. What I am 
referring to, however, is the time of day. 

In the early spring, the water is cold 
and gradually warms up during the day, 
reaching its highest point* about four 
o'clock. It will be found that trout bite 
yery rarely in the early morning and do 
not take a fly well until toward noon, when 
the water has reached the temperature at 
which fish like to feed. Toward evening, 
the water begins to cool off rapidly and 


the trout note this and slack off in their | 


feeding. Only rarely do trout take flies 
well when the water is below 48° F. The 
drop of a few degrees toward night makes 
all the difference and puts them off their 
feed. One can safely go home in the eve- 
ning in early spring, with the assurance 
that little sport has been missed. 


S the season advances, the water is 
A warmer in the morning, and then trout 
begin to bite earlier in the day. It is alsd 
warmer in the afternoon and _ therefore 
does not cool off at evening to the point 
where trout cease to rise. At such times 
the fisherman may have good sport all day 
and particularly in the evening, toward 
dark, when insects are, likely to rise ‘in 
numbers. 

When the warm weather of the summer 
comes on, and the water gets above 70° 
in the afternoon or frequently 75° or 
more, trout usually stop biting entirely 
and do not feed. The evening rise is liable 
to be small or entirely absent, because the 
water is still too warm for the fish. Under 
such circumstances, the time to fish is in 
the early morning and until noon, when 
the water gets warm. Generally, trout 
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Work pool across before 

advancing casts 

When trout are at the tail end of a pool, 
this is how you should fish it 


Streams cool down at night from 10 to 15%" 
oreven 20, degrees and the morning fish- 
mg is likely to find the water at just the 
right temperature for trout to feed and 
they get a large portion of their diet at 
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the water in the early morning and pro- 


streamer—$1.00 
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r+*“The best big fish getter | have 
ever used,” says Captain E. C. Tesar 
above, who speaks with authority. 


Bait up for big ones in 1936 with 
these Al. Foss lures which thousands 
of fishermen swear by (not at) because 
each bait has 5 appeals—providing 
a sure method of success for every 
kind of fish or water. 


TO CATCH MORE FISH 


To secure best results with these baits, 
use a light line—10-lb.—12-Ib. test— 
heavier line for trolling—a flexible 
rod and fish them this way— 


Stop your reel just before the bait 
reaches the water so that line and 
pork rind will straighten out. Start 
the return as the bait touches the 
water. This method insures from 3 to 
6 fish for every one caught with a 
lure that falls in the water with the 
full force of the cast. When the fish 
are lying deep in northern lakes or 
streams, allow the Al. Foss bait to sink. 
Then retrieve with an erratic motion. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 


Sporting Goods Division Box A Geneva, Ohio 


Folding catalog TRUE TEMPER 
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Wherever you fish...in 
lake, stream or salt water 
..+LUREM provides 
— attraction to fish 
than ordinary lures. It’s a new 
departure in lures. Fishermen 
everywhere are turning to it. 

Sprinkle LUREM'’s white flakes 
on the water. Watch where they 
go. Some stay on top...some 
remain in suspensiona footand 
a half below... the balance sinks 
to the bottom. That's one of the 
beauties of LUREM—/t is effective 
at every depth. Now for action! 
Thewhicte flakes flickerand flash. 
They are almost alive. Fish re- 
spond quicker to this animated 
lure. They feed. But LUREM 
doesn’t stuff them... they want 
more. They're biting! You 
may be losing a lot of fish 



































.and a lot of fun... if you 
aren't using LUREM. 
LUREM SEND ce ae OUTLET — _ 
i mn FE ODAT- 
(i Company op Amores ine 350 Madison Ave. 
Please send me free folder tolting how LUREM 
helps me have « better day's fishing. 
Name 
" Addreas 
My fishing tackle dealer ia. 
More 
Strikes, 
Bigger 
Fish. 
with this 
Great 
Ashaway 


Fly Line 





OU make critical casts seo much better—lay your 
light and lifelike in right tak- 
Your red behaves as never before— 
American 
Finish line. Se right in weight, pliability, smooth- 
In all its fine 
and unsurpassed 
finishing under vacuum pressure. 
3-diameter 
For new FREE cata- 

log write Ashawa: Line & Twine Mfc. Co., Box 601, | 


fly so accurately, 
ing range. 
when you use an Ashaway Crandall’s 
esides touzxhness and “give”. 
silk, special braiding 


nes 
quality 
Ashaway soft 
Level sizes, double tapers, 
tapers. Ask at your Dealer's. 


special 


Ashawav, Rhode island. 


ASHAWAY 


FISHING LINES 











Man, How You Drag ‘Em In 


with the world’s only rotating bug 
lure. Wings actually flutter! You 
make it struggle spasmodically on 
the water until even wise grandad 
bass, crappie, bluegill, trout, etc., 
strike for the 


Worden Spinning Fly 


Trout 30¢. Bass 
dealer can't supply 


If your 
send $1 for assort- 
ed three flies and price list. 


WORDEN FLOATING SPINNER CO. 


B5e and 406c. 


Dept. A Granger, Washington 








duce good fishing. I have had many a fine 
morning's fishing in streams where the 
local sportsmen told me the trout fishing 
was over for the season, but I never had 
it after noontime. It was generally from 
six to ten o'clock in the morning. 

The final question the angler should ask 
himself is where should he fish. 

In the early spring, at.the very opening 
of the season, the best trout are liable to 
be in the large holes where they have 
wintered, or very near them. They have 
not yet wandered far in search of food and 
everyone knows that trout don't winter 
in the rapids of streams. As the insect 
hatches come on, and nymphs become more 
plentiful under the water, trout travel all 
over in search of food and may be found 
almost in any part of the water as long 
as it is high enough and the food is every- 
where. As the season advances and the 
waters get lower and clearer, the trout 
find their hiding places and good feeding 
grounds, and will be found only in these 
places. Long experience is required to 
recognize such places and to avoid fishing 
blank waters for a large part of each day. 





One of the author's wet flies tied with 
sparse hackles projecting at the sides only, 
and vertical wings 


One should always note the kind of place 
in which each trout is found and then look 
carefully for similar places. This is the 
way to learn. 

During the middle season, a favorite 
place for trout to feed is at the tail ends 
of pools in very shallow water. They do 
this because, at such points, they can get 
any flies which fall on the water of the 
pool. Anglers very often step right into 
the tails of pools where most of the trout 
are feeding and scare them up into the 
pool, thus losing their very best chance 
of taking a fish. Pools should be carefully 
fished from the edge of the lower swift 
water, right up the pool. Never pass by 
the tail of a pool, even if no trout can 
be seen there. Often they are hard to see 
and even good fishermen miss them. Fish 
it all carefully. 


HEN one comes toa still pool in low 
water, it is not wise to cast into the 

best part of the pool at once but cast at the 
side, in shallow water, where there are no 
trout. You will not frighten any fish there 
and they can see the fly and come to it 
from the deep part of the pool. Many a 
trout I have taken in this way, which were 
passed over by brother fishermen. They 
were surprised at my ability to take trout 
from such clear water when I did not 
even try to do it. I got them at the side 
and away from the place where they were. 
I remember once visiting Mr. Dimmock, 
on Peekamoose Creek. He asked me if I 
would do him a favor and catch some trout 
out of the “Blue Hole,” as he said none 
of.his guests ever got any from this beau- 
tiful piece of water. We went up to the 
pool and I stopped about fifty feet below 
the back end, which then was a gravel 
bar. The fly was cast about four feet with- 
in the pool, with the line and leader lying 
on the gravel. A trout swam lazily up 
from deep water and took the fly, and was 
pulled over the bar. In this way I took 
fifteen fish, one after the other. Then I 
told Mr. Dimmock that I would show him 
why his guests caught no fish here, so I 
cast the fly into the center of the pool. 
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The trout all disappeared at once and the 
fishing was over. 

It will be seen from this little article 
what an endless amount of study and 
knowledge is open to the trout fisherman 
and what an infinite vista of delightfy| 
times lies before the young angler. [ only 
regret that my seventieth birthday js 
close upon me and that I have only just 
begun to get along with my study. There 
is vet an infinite amount to learn, although 
I have never stopped working at it for a 
single year in the last sixty. 


TROUT FLIES—REAL AND 
SYNTHETIC 


By James R. Webb 
Part III 
fishermen scoff at the idea of 


imitating the natural flies closely, and 
it must be admitted that lures and methods 
of fishing that seem to us, at least, to be 
very unnatural, do succeed at times. But 
for consistent success with wary fish we 
need to be realistic. So let's look over our 
artificial flies a bit, and try to find out 
which are the most lifelike. 

Suppose we consider our dry flies first. 
We do not know just how a floating fly 
appears to a trout, despite much pains- 
taking investigation. Presumably a trout 
sees a floating fly much less distinctly than 
he does an object beneath the surface. Its 
very floating involves a slight distortion 
of the surface film of the water, which 
must result in a rather blurred image to 
the trout. This may be fortunate for us, 
for we are really much handicapped when 
we try to tie a dry fly to imitate some real 
insect. We have seen that the living crea- 
ture has but six legs, but these spread oui 
on the surface film and are ample to sup- 
port him with his body barely touching the 
surface. Our dry fly, however, must have 
some means of floating lightly, even 
though it carries the burden of a metal 
hook. So a dry fly is made withtan abun- 
dance of stiff hackle projecting out so as 
to spread the weight enough to float the 
fly, thus sacrificing something of realism 
in form in order to gain the necessary 
buoyancy. 

We distinguish one dry fly from another 
by comparing them in size, color and form: 
but the less obvious qualities of buoyancy. 
translucence and balance often make the 
difference between a poor fly and an effec- 
tive one. Perhaps I can best illustrate how 
these qualities apply by assuming a typical 
example. 

Suppose we are fishing some nearby 
stream, and find the trout rising to a small 
May-fly. We try several of our dry flies 
without success, then examine one of the 
living insects. He has a slender body. 





The usual type of dry fly (left), and the 
author's choice (right) 


brown on the back and buff below, has 
grayish translucent wings, light-brown 
legs and brown tail filaments. What will 
best imitate this fly? The size is easy, ot 
course. A May-fly floats very lightly, 8 
for buoyancy we should select one with 
fairly long and very stiff hackle. A rather 
sparsely tied fly resembles the real insect 
most in form: though for very heavy W* 
ter we might sacrifice form somewhat for 
greater buoyancy, and so use a more bushy 

fly. The body color should, of cours: 
match the under parts rather than the 
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back. Now, if we disregard translucence, 
we pick out a fly with opaque gray wings, 
and with light brown hackle to match the 
legs of the real fly, and probably choose 
some such pattern as Flight’s Fancy. But 
this fly is more opaque than the real in- 
sect, and because of the over supply of 
legs, far more brown in general color. We 
will, I think, do better if we assume that 
the hackle of our dry fly, seen from be- 
low and against the light, represents quite 
well the veined, gauzy wings of the May- 
fly. A few fibres of finely barred mallard 
feathers (since wood-duck feathers are 
taboo) help the general effect. Following 
this theory, we'll probably choose some 
such pattern as the light Hendrickson to 
imitate the May-fly that we have described. 

I believe that we are getting away from 
those patterns of dry flies that have solid 
wings. Such flies tend to be top-heavy, 
and are much more opaque than the real 
insect. The patterns of dry flies that go 
over best for me are the light Hendrickson, 
dark Hendrickson, light Cahill, Quill Gor- 
don, Brown Bivisible and Gold-Bodiéd 
Variant. For the pale, buff-colored May- 
flies that come out so often about dusk, I 
like the Tupp’s Indispensable. For imitat- 
ing the low-floating caddis flies, give me | 
a dark Hendrickson, Cahill, or Hare’s Ear, | 
tied with very short hackle, flat wings and | 
no tail. The eastern brook trout seem to | 
like the Black Bivisible. And I must admit | 
that sometimes it is the buoyant, but freak- | 
ish, fan-wing Royal Coachman that har- 
vests the trout. It’s a good pattern to try | 
when no natural flies are in evidence. Of | 
course, this list is a matter of peau | 
opinion only. There are other grand dry 
flies. It seems to me also that I have bet- 
ter success with dry flies tied with the 
hackle and wings well away from the eye, 








The popular type of wet fly (left) and the 
sparsely tied variety (right) preferred by 
the author 


toward the center of the hook, so that the 
ty rides on the water as shown on page 
6. 

So much has been written about the 
technique of dry fly fishing that I'll not 
attempt to cover that subject. But no mat- 
ter how great our skill, the canny trout 
are not always to be beguiled by floating 
flies, so we must also consider wet flies. 
The lures usually classed as wet flies in- 
clude three different types. 

There is first the bucktail or streamer 
type, which obviously imitates a minnow, 
and therefore should not properly be called 
a fly. It is usually pulled across stream or 
directly against the current, with a jerky 
or twitching motion, like a shy little min- 
now that has strayed away from home and 
is most apprehensive about what may hap- 
pen. It is a very sporting lure, especially 
as it tends to interest the larger trout. 

Then there is the original type of 
winged wet fly, which presumably imitates 
a drowned insect. Too.often these are tied 
with a full wing and a superabundance of 
hackle. But those that are sparsely tied 
prove the more consistent killers. Flies 
of this type, cast upstream or across, and 
fished with little or no drag, either deep 
or near the surface, are very effective at 
times, Very reliable patterns are the 
Cahill, Quill Gordon, Hare’s Ear and 
Lead-winged Coachman. Sparsely tied 
flies of any of these patterns might per- 
haps pass as nymphs, but this theory gets 
a jolt, because the white-winged Coachman 
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with a 14 lb. Grandad anda ’ 


C Tha he Lfreire 


Caught by Herman Sims 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
No. 1964. There’s no better tribute to 
Shakespeare ‘Built Like a Watch’’ quality 
than the oft-repeated phrase, “‘Some day, 
I'm going to own a Marhoff.’’ Anglers like 
its smooth and silent gears, its smart ap- 
pearance and instant take-down on the level 





The Old Standby 
Shakespeare’s Swimming 
Mouse 


The Meter Reel 


No. 1940. Here's a reel that will do everything expected of 
a high grade level winding reel—and more. With this amaz- 
ing new Shakespeare Meter Reel you can measure the length 
of your cast—sound the depth of water—locate breakoffs— 
improve your skill—and last but not least, add to your fish- 
ing fun even when the fish are not biting. Simple and easy 
to operate. Uses any color high grade 14 or 18 Ib. test silk 
casting line. Outfit includes: Meter Reel—50 yds. Mag- 
nificent Line—One-drop Oiler—Jeweler’s Screw Driver. 
PCR onccessess diseoscessienceskesleapuemaianatasiibésaireiaaian $15.00 





Struggles and swims with short, choppy 
wiggle just below surface. Practically 
weedless. Floats at rest. A “killer” for 
bass and pike. Nine fish-getting patterns. 
No. 6578—length 3% in. Wet. 4/5 oz. 
No. 6580—length 2% in. Wet. 5/8 oz. 


. The Superior Steel 
Casting Rod 


No. 1501. A new seamless steel tubular 
rod possessing that ‘‘live power” usually 
attributed only to split-bamboo. Latest 
type die-cast offset handle. One-piece 
tip. Agatine guides. Angle agatine top. 
4144 and 5 ft. Price $5.85 





The Criterion DeLuxe 


No. 1960. Universally accepted as ¢he “Criterion by 
which a perfect reel can be judged.”’ Its smooth, 


The Criterion 


* powerful, silent performance assures a lifetime of ‘ 
fishing fun. Capacity 100 yds. Price........... $6. Casting Rod 
New Criterion No. 1961 asad $5.00 No. 1114L. Used and endorsed by Tony 


Accetta, World’s Professional All ‘round 
Bait and Fly Casting Champion. Here’s 
Championship action in a moderately 
priced one-piece split-bamboo rod. De- 
tachable offset grip. Crystal agate 
guides. Lengths and approximate 
weights: 4% ft., 6 oz.; 5 ft., 6.4 oz. 

Price 6. 










The Contest 
Casting Rod 


No. 1288. Ideal for fishing with 
light line and lure and for tourna- 
ment casting. A genuine Tonkin 
cane 2-plece split-bamboo rod. 
Bakelite reel seat with threaded 
locking reel band. Nickel silver 
serrated ferrules. 44% ft., 4.3 oz. ; 
5 ft., 4.5 oz.; 5% ft., 4.7 oz.; 6 ft., 
4.9 oz. Price $12.00 





The Super Reel 


No. 1975. Known throughout the fishing world 
as the reel with the unlimited, unqualified, 
Shakespeare Guarantee that continues for the 
full lifetime of its purchaser. Executives call it 
the “Perfect Gift Reel.’’ Capacity 100 yards. 
DD. cinieetn . oncioaisl $25.00 


NEW FISHYLURE NO. 1114L 





INTRODUCTORY OFFER — 
“controlled-action” bait made of Fishtex, 
Regular value $1.05 
0 1M” Flyrod Lure... .$.15 } Both for 
[) 24” Casting Lure. . $25 $.35 


Amazing new 





Proves very deadly, also. And I’m frank 


- Limited one order to customer 
O FREE 148 pg. Fishing Guide and Catalog. 





410 PITCHER ST. KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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IF YOU WANT TO GET 


The BIG FISH- 












USE CREEK CHUB 
“TRUE-TO-NATURE LURES 







LOOK AT THE RECORDS 
IN THE NATIONAL BIG 
FISH CONTEST / 














This 42-lb. Muskie was 
landed by Dr. W. W. 
Kline, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
at Lake Lauzon, Ontario, 
last fall on the 


FAMOUS PIKIE 
MINNOW 








Length 4% in. 
Weight % oz. 





No. 700 
Price $1.00 


© MATTER what you're going after— 

Bass, Pike, Wall Eyes, Muskie or even 
big salt water fish—they all fall for the Pikie 
—and its natural, life-like looks, color, size, 
shape and swimming movement make them 
all strike! It’s the bait of baits for all game 
fish! The many world’s records and big fish 
prizes taken on the Pikie year after year prove 
it’s the big favorite among fishermen, every- 


THE CHAMP 


Patent 
Pending 









Length 





Nos. 8-30 
Series 
Price 85¢ 


The New All Metal Pikie 


Both fish and fishermen are going 
crazy over The “CHAMP”! All Game 
Fish—big and small—strike it hard—because 

* it looks, acts, wiggles, dives and swims just 
like the Famous Pikie Minnow! And fisher- 
men like it because it’s indestructible with 
non- -fouling hooks that can’t pull out! It’s 
the “Champeen” of all metal baits—it holds 
on amd won't let go until the big fish is 
whipped and landed! 


THE PLUNKER 







With a series of short 
jerks—this tempting, 
. tantalizing 
lure stands up on its 
hind ne and B my 

Plunk - Ker - Plun 
meaning “‘Come On, Old Top, | Dare You To Strike 
Me!"’ And old Mr. Bass gets so mad, watching it 
bobbing, dancing, fussing, and ‘“‘Ker-Plunking”’ 
along—that he rushes and strikes it hard—to kill it! 
With the Plunker—you'll get ‘em even when you 
least expect it! 


THE SCAMP 


Length 3 in. 
Wt. % oz 
No. 3201 

Price 75c 








Weight % oz. 
Length 2% in, 





No. 4300 
Price 75c 


This light-weight lure, with its natural swimming 
movement and true-to-nature size, shape and color, 
is landing the big fish in both lakes and streams. 
Has all the flashy action of the original Creek Chub 
Wiggler! A real killer of pan fish, large and small 
mouths, Wall Eyes, ete. 


FREE CATALOG 
Get these Proven Fish Getters at your 
dealer's or direct. This beautiful, 
new, Creek Chub catalog is yours for 
the asking! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 
136 Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 


Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, 
Laight & Westwood. Toronto, Ont. 
























| face, 





| imitations, 





to confess I don’t know what it repre- 
sents. 

The third type of wet fly includes those 
tied to represent aquatic larvae or nymphs. 
Until quite recently, however, most of 
those sold in the tackle stores were amaz- 
ingly poor imitations. Obviously those 
who devised the patterns had little idea 
what the real creatures look like, although 
the lures were sold as “exact imitations.” 
For fishing in mid-season, when the real 
nymphs are rising up through the water 
to “hatch” into winged forms, there are 
now some very good imitations of small 
nymphs available. If one knows what the 
real ones look like, he should have no 
trouble selecting life-like artificials. They 
are usually cast up stream just as in dry 
fly fishing, but are allowed to sink and 





A successful type of nymph for early fish- 

ing. Nymphs should be cast across or di- 

agonally upstream, and allowed to drift 
deep without drag 


drift downstream beneath the surface; or 
they may be drifted into a pool from above 
on a slack line. One must be very alert to 
hook his fish, and yet restrain himself 
from taking up the slack too sharply for 
his light leader. 

Early in ‘the season, before winged flies 
are in evidence or trout feeding at the sur- 
nymphs should be cast across or 
diagonally upstream, and allowed to drift 
deep without drag. This imitates insects 
that have been dislodged from their shel- 
ters and swept off downstream, rather than 
those that are making their way up to the 
surface. Rather large and heavy lures are 
needed for such fishing, if they are to 
travel deep and attract attention. Tt is true 
that many of the real insects taken by 
trout at this season are very tiny, but they 
are probably gathered at leisure from the 
bottom, and not as they drift by. It re- 
quires a bit of practice to learn to keep the 
line tight enough to feel and hook the 
trout, and at the same time avoid drag 
that might alarm him. Most tackle stores 
carry an imitation caddis larva, with body 
of black and white chenille, which is quite 
effective when weighted slightly and fished 
in this way. It would be a better imitation 
if cream colored. But I have yet to see a 
very lifelike commercial imitation of one 
of the larger May-fly or stone-fly nymphs. 
Discrepancies are so much more obvious 
when the lure is larger; and a creation 
with twenty or thirty legs radiating out 
from its neck is a poor imitation of a 
creature having but three pairs of legs, 
and those projecting out at intervals from 
the sides of its body. 


I‘ one knows what the various larvae 
and nymphs look like, it is usually pos- 
sible to get some very passable commercial 
Also, a closer study of these 
forms of trout food will greatly increase 
the angler’s interest in fishing. 

In closing I’d like to state my firm 
conviction that whenever trout may be 
taken from our streams at all, they may 
be taken by some sort of fly fishing. The 
fact that I can’t always do so doesn't 
shake this conviction in the least. And 
the more sophisticated our trout become, 
the more they challenge our skill and the 
more interesting our sport becomes. 

(The End) 
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A FRIEND OF MINE SAYS— 


ERE is something to think about and 

talk about to that young son of yours, 
your neighbor, your friends, local politi- 
cians and your Senator and Congressman, 
It is one of the reasons why the North 
American Wildlife Conference was call- 
ed last January: “Eighty-five per cent 
(85%) of our lakes and streams are 
polluted by industrial and municipal 
wastes, resulting in an annual cost to the 
public for pure water supplies of approx- 
imately one billion dollars ($1,000,000,- 
000.00) and entailing inestimable loss in 
recreation facilities, health and food re- 
sources. 

ow 


According to his theory, a trout rod 
should form an even, regular curve from 
the reel to the tip top, when bent, as the 
mechanical action of a rod is about as 
follows: “When a rod is bent, there is ex- 
pansion on the outside of the curve and 
great compression on the inside or con- 
cave side. As the line is lifted from the 
water, the concave side is compressed, 
but as the line leaves the water, the great 
reaction of this compression also helps 
to a large extent to throw the line straight 
behind the back. Then the reaction of the 
compression again comes into play to help 
the forward throw.” All of which simply 
means that a too-stiff rod puts more work 
on the angler’s arm or back, and a rod 
of even action tends to lighten the strain. 


cow 


Tuna, or tunny, fishing on rod and reel 
in the North Sea has become well estab- 
lished in the past two years and this area 
has won quick recognition for its big- 
game fishing. From Turkey come reports 
that tuna and broadbill swordfish are pres- 
ent in adjacent waters in the fall of the 
year. Off Chile, giant broadbill are being 
caught by anglers and from Tahiti a friend 
writes that more people each year fish 
those waters which, to date, have pro- 
vided some of the largest fish ever caught. 
So, anglers who are fond of trying new 
places in search of big ones are not limited 
as far as new territory is concerned. 


cow 


He always wears a soft sheep’s-wool 
slipper inside of his waders, with only a 
light sock. His reasons are, first of course, 
the warmth which this slipper provides; 
second, the danger of deterioration of the 
rubber-lined cloth by contact with per- 
spiration is greatly reduced and the life 
of the waders lengthened. 


cw 


He knows a man who last year took up 
the sport of catching bluefish on a fly. One 
day, his wife, curious to learn just what 
it was that made him arise in the middle 
of the night, prepare his own breakfast 
and depart before the rest of the house- 
hold had awakened, declared that she was 
going along. That day, a perfect one just 
outside the inlet, proved to be a banner 
one for this angler. For the lady not only 
caught half the fish, but became com- 
pletely enamoured of the sport. Result: 
the angler had to purchase an additional 


outfit. He says, however, that, it’s going 
to be lots easier to “promote” a fishing 
trip from now on. 

ow 


Recently he had the good fortune to 
get right in the middle of a good run of 
marlin—not especially large fish, but run 
ning from 60 to 110 pounds. After having 
taken about three of these fish within 4 
comparatively short time, his guide te 
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baited the hook and placed it overboard. 


Automatically letting out the line to the 
marker, he settled down to what he 
thought would be a rest. Immediately a fin 
showed and started after the bait. As the | ” 
fish hit, the angler made an effort to jerk | 
the bait away and was surprised to find | | 
he had hooked the fish. It proved to be | { 
hooked fairly, right through the jaw. 
4 @ The climax of the year 
Z * —when, after long months 
#* ; of planning your vacation, 
9, “the moment of action” 
i..4comes—and you are “out 
& there” battling the leaping 
% bronze back warriors! 

































Curious to know if this was an accident, 
he tried it on the next strike and succeed- 
ed in driving the hook right in the butt 
of the bill: Thereafter he alternated in 
dropping back line before the strike and 
in striking as the fish hit the bait. His 
results convinced him that he could hook 
just as many fish by the latter method 
and found his percentage of lost fish, after 
hooking them, was quite a bit less. 


cw 


Leaks in waders can best be located by 
turning them inside out when quite dry, 
hanging them up by the tabs and then 
filling them with water. The leaks which 
are usually only pinholes can then be eas- 
ily found and marked with an indelible 
pencil. When they have been thoroughly 
dried again, get out your patching kit and 
go to work. 


SALT-WATER FISHING 
CLUBS 


HE steadily increasing interest in 
salt-water fishing — especially big- 
game fishing—is reflected in the number 
of new fishing clubs which have sprung 
up in the last few years. We have been 
advised that another club has just recently 
been organized—the Atlantic City Tuna| 2. —We 
Club, Atlantic City, New Jersey. |< ae ia 
This club, in common with most of the | *° 
others, offers to furnish well-equipped | 4’: 
boats captained by men who are experi- | 
enced in off-shore fishing. There is a large | 
well-furnished club house with connecting 
docks and every facility for the accommo- 
dation of offshore fishermen. 

The fact that all of these clubs are 
springing up along the northern half of 
the Atlantic Seaboard augurs well for the 
sport which they are interested in pro- 
moting. At the same time, salt-water fish- 
ermen do not sufficiently appreciate the | 
good which these clubs are doing, not | 
only for their members but for the frater- 
nity as a whole. For example, because of 
the high standards set up by these clubs, 


ge Remember that TRUE 
i TEMPER is the “rod of 
aa champions,” custom made 
¥ifrom rapier steel, clock 
4 spring tempered, balanced 
3 and fitted with craftsman’s 

M care for taming the fastest 
= leap of bass or the power 
plunge of giant pike. 

Use a genuine TRUE 
sTEMPER Rod “and have 
no regrets.” 


“= THE AMERICAN FORK 
f& HOE COMPANY 
Sporting Goods Division, Dept. F 
Geneva, Ohio 
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The beautiful Belmar Fishing Club, Bel- 


mar, New Jersey 


the offshore fishing boats of today are safer | 
and better equipped than they ever were 73 , 
before. The boats are larger and the ten- 

dency now is to have the newer ones, at TCE soiaing ie 


2” or i 4 
Your reel is Wag 
least, equipped with two motors ; so in case | Jos—quickand << TRUE TEMPER Tackle. Print 
one of them balks, you'll get home on | jessy # fésten- name and address below and 
the other one. ing @ glove. epee: 


Also, the majority of these clubs ave | PULL it can't 


happy not only to offer accommodations to | |eome loose from J 
visiting salt-water anglers, but to give in- | hhe exclusive — 
— m about fishing conditions in their | TRUE TEMPER 

ocality. ISpeedlock handle. City & State 


It behooves all of you salt-water anglers, | | 
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FIGHT 


your 


FISH 
with this 
TOUGH 

Ashaway 
Bait Casting Line 


TS name—Extra Strength—is no accident. 
Since short-rod bait casting first took its 
important place in sport fishing this great 
Ashaway “black waterproof with the polecat 
label” line has been the popular choice on 
big-fish waters. Famous for its ability to take 
all the punishment of continuous ding-dong 
casting and fighting the meanest-tempered 
big black bass, pike, wall-eyes and muskies. .. . 
Super-quality black Japan silk, hard-braided and 
specially Ashaway soft-waterproofed by a perma- 
nent fiber-deep process. Resists wear, mildew, 
water-rot. Highly economical at 75c to $2.75. At 
all good Dealers. For latest complete Ashaway 

Fishing Line Catalog—FREE—please write 

ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 

Box 601, Ashaway, Rhode Island 


ASHAWAY 
LINES 
=) GO-ITE. 


(Aluminum) 
6 oz. Complete 

































































FISHING 











rhe Reel all fishermen are talking about. The 
Reel hundreds of fishermen now use and prefer. (12) out- 

tanc ding points that instantly appeal. oxo trouble: some gears. 
No tanglec ULAR) 


ines. co used alwa: 5* used. Spool, price 
$6.00, UU NiOR 4%” Spool, price tion ‘a JUNIOR ry and BAIT 
ce ymbination. price 96.50. is SPECTAL) 5%" Spool, 250 yda. for lake trout, 





a wees $6.95. Ask your dealer for GO-l TE. lf he cannot supply 
you order direc . 

FREE- c ue showing the complete GO-ITE line of 
REELS—L ines —B. AI TS Ete. Write today for your copy. 


GO-ITE MANUFACTURING CO. FLINT, MICH. 





Neu All Transparent 


Fly and Lure Boxes 


No. 20 Eyed Fly 
Box. $1.00 


No. 25 Snelled Fly 
Box, $1.50 


Siturdily made from heavy transparent 
Pyra-Shell 
1 f-) 21 and 22 size. 6 


x32 x % 


Contents always visi 


x 3} x 


291 
44 Lure 


No 
Box, $1.0 


BILL DeWit T BaAITs ee 
Shoe Form Co.Inc. 


AUBURN, N.Y. 












therefore, to look up the club nearest to 
where you do your fishing. The member- 
ship fees of most of these clubs are very 
moderate and most of them have what they 
call an “associate membership” that is al- 
most ridiculously inexpensive. Show your 
appreciation of what these clubs are doing 
for you by giving them your support. 

Here is a list of the clubs along the 
north Atlantic Seaboard. Communications 
should be addressed to the secretary: 
Maine Tuna Club, Ogonquit, Maine; 
Atlantic Tuna Club, Block Island, Rhode 
Island; Montauk Yacht Club, Montauk, 
Long Island ; East End Surf Fishing Club, 
Riverhead, Long Island; West End Surf 
Fishing Club, 108-3—103 Ave., Richmond 
Hill, Long Island; Jones’ Beach Surf 
Fishing Club, Freeport, Long Island; 
Cedarhurst Yacht Club, Cedarhurst, Long 
Island; Belmar Fishing Club, Belmar, 
New Jersey; Manasquan Tuna and Mar- 
lin Club, Brielle, New Jersey; Forked 
River Tuna Club, Forked River, New 
Jersey; Beach Haven Tuna Club, Beach 
Haven, New Jersey and the Atlantic City 
Tuna Club, 741 North Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

Some of the above clubs are not fishing 
clubs exclusively, such as the Montauk 
and Cedarhurst Yacht Clubs, but they are 
doing everything they can to encourage 
the sport and the angler members all 
keep their boats there. Several of the clubs, 
too, such as the Belmar Fishing Club, are 
more or less exclusively surf-fishing clubs. 
But the members are all a bunch of “regu- 
lar fellows” and they want your support 
and you need theirs. 


TEXANS DISCOVER A 
NEW BAIT 
By Jay Crouch 


ATYDIDS (Microcentrum retiner- 

vis) have attained a market value in 
Texas through the discovery that they are 
an almost unfailing bait when used in 
fishing for bass and catfish. 

Professional “fishicians” of the South- 
west have never been above using a katy- 
did once in a while, but there was never 
anything significant or scientific between 
the bait and the catch. It was Pat Woods, 
a local angler of Graham, Texas, who 
started the experiment which led to what 
is called the “discovery.” 

In the summer of 1933, Pat Woods con- 
vinced a few anglers that bass and catfish 
would strike every time at a fat, green 
katydid, and a number of casts proved that 
such was virtually the case. Before the 
summer was over, the demand for katydids 
was far above the supply, and the insects 
were bringing two cents each. 

Fishing with katydids requires only a 
fly rod and no sinker. Costly flies, wet or 








Katy did—Katy didn’t. “Oh, yes she did. 
She catches lots of fish for us,” say the 
Texas anglers 


dry, bright or dark, art and technique, are 
usually completely ignored by the fish in 
the presence of the pale, green lure of a 
katydid. 

Texas anglers have not yet gone into the 
| scientific study of this bait. They have not 
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concerned themselves as to why bass and 
catfish want katydids, and crappie and 
bream swim by indifferently. Neither have 
they studied the life history of the hop- 
ping insect with the stridulating sound- 
producing wings. They may not be en- 
lightened on this insect’s past, but they 
are quite up on some of his present-day 
characteristics. A katydid is a bait that 
will bite—and that should be news—for 
every one of them seems determined to 
nibble at a fisherman’s fingers. The men 
who round up katydids at night with flash- 
lights and brushes, and gather them into 
boxes, consider them well worth two cents 
apiece. 

Katydids are much easier to take care 
of than minnows, for they will live their 
natural lives in a screen-covered box, 
floored with grass, and thrive on lettuce 
or vegetables. 

If one wants to catch fish and can resist 
the lure of artificial bait, katydids will 
bring up a string of fish. They ‘have been 
given a real test during the past two 
summers in western Texas, and the de- 
mand has steadily increased. The angler 
who has once fished with a katydid will 
never belittle the singing, green insect. 


THE MODERN ANGLER 


T seems almost inconceivable that any- 

one could write a book that would con- 
tain a lot of new slants on trout fishing. 
I say this, because such an enormous num- 
ber of books have appeared on this sub- 
ject, both here and abroad, that it doesn’t 
seem possible anything has been left un- 
said. Be that as it may, John Alden Knight 
found a lot of new things to talk about 
in his book, The Modern Angler, which 
has just been published. It is really re- 
markable all the original slants he has 
set down regarding such commonplace 
things as rods, reels, lines and leaders. You 
may not, of course, agree with everything 
he says, but you'll do some thinking any- 
way—and that is something most anglers 
do not do enough of. 

Also, I want to say right here that the 
book is not devoted entirely to trout fish- 
ing, either. I merely wanted to emphasize 
this form of angling because it is so re- 
freshing to come across something differ- 
ent on the subject. There are still plenty 
of things to be learned about salmon and 
bass, for example, and Knight gives a lot 
of novel slants on these, too. He also has 
plenty to say about his solunar theory 
which a lot of fishermen are commencing 
to believe is not so silly as it sounded when 
he first told about it, a few years ago. In 
fact, scores of anglers are convinced of its 
soundness. 

It’s a big book and beautifully illus- 
trated for $2.75, and there’s not a fresh- 
water fisherman worthy of the name who 
wouldn’t get a big kick out of reading it. 
We will be glad to order a copy for you. 


HOOK DISGORGER 


OST fishermen can use a hook dis- 
gorger at some time or other and 
here’s one that I designed which is sim- 
ple to make, light and convenient to carry 
and will not harm the most delicate fly 
or snelled hook. Despite these advantages, 
it is plenty strong enough for the use in- 
tended. 
Take a piece of aluminum tubing about 
6 inches long (.250” I.D. .312” O.D.) 
Make a hack-saw slot, full length, along 
one side. Remove burrs and sharp edges 
so as not to cut the line or leader. That 
completes the making of the disgorger, 
except that a pen or pencil clip can be 
added, so you can carry the disgorger 
a vest or coat pocket without losing it. 
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Its use is simple enough. Place the tube 
over the line or leader, slide it down over 
the shank of the hook. Then wrap the line 
around the hand and keep the hook drawn 


crS= > | 











tight against the end of the tube. What 
happens then will need no explanation. 
Incidentally, I would like to add that, 
with this disgorger, a hook can be re- 
moved from an undersized fish without 
doing the slightest harm to the fish—and 
that’s something worth thinking about. 
Ortrto C. ADAMS 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


A CORRECTION—PHOSPHATE NOT 
PHOSPHORUS 


In the April issue in this Department, on 
page 59, there appeared an_interesting little ar- | 
ticle called ‘“‘Raise Your Own Earth Worms.” | 
This was very helpful, but one statement was 
made that I cannot quite believe, and that is 
the author’s instructions to put a whole tea- 
spoonful of phosphorus in the can in which 
the worms are to be shipped or carried for any 
distance. You probably know that phosphorus | 
is very poisonous and, when prescribed by a | 
physician, is given in very tiny doses of a small 
fraction of a grain. It doesn’t seem possible, 
therefore, that these worms could survive a dose | 
of pure phosphorus such as this. I am sure it | 
would kill them promptly. | 

Rocer JENKINS. | 

Ans.—Thank you for bringing this to our | 
attention. You are perfectly right. We got in 
touch with the author of the article in question 
and he says that the word “phosphorus” in his 
manuscript was a typographical error. What he 
meant was “phosphate.” Quite a difference, to 
be sure! In other words, wpat you are supposed 
to use is what pharmacists know as “compound 
solution of phosphates.”” This is a much-used 
tonic and probably acts the same way on the 
worms. A teaspoonful of this, therefore, is to 
be added to the earth in the can. 

"ISHING Epitor, 


SALT-WATER FISHING OFF TEXAS 


I am about to exercise the privilege which 
a lot of your readers seem to take of asking you 
a flock of questions. 

First, let me explain that most of my fish- 
ing has been done in Indiana, Michigan and 
Wisconsin, fly casting for trout and bass. I am 
told that no salt-water fish will take a fly. Is 
that right? | 

The local (San Benito, Texas) method of fish- | 
ing is a long cane pole, a line like a small 
clothes line, and a chunk of shrimp or mullet 
for bait. The fish when caught is hauled out by 
main strength and awkwardness. I have tried 
it and found it not according to my ideas of 
sport. Even the salt-water rods for sale in the 
stores have about as much play in them as a 
telephone pole. Is a light surf-casting rod what 

need ? 

What is the correct name of the fish locally 
known as redfish, speckled trout, sand trout, 
sheepshead, croaker and drum? 

s a reel with a star drag more satisfactory 
than an ordinary reel? 





Cuarrtes F. Luppen. | 


Ans.—A great many salt-water fishes will 

take a fly under certain conditions. At least, 
all of those which feed on or near the surface. 
Very often, however, it is extremely difficult 
to get them to take a fly and it is not ordinar- 
ily considered a successful method of, taking the 
majority of salt-water species. 
_You would unquestionably find use for a 
light surf-casting outfit in the section mentioned 
in your letter. On the other hand, if you ex- 
pect to get other forms of fishing as well, it 
would be necessary for you to have at least 
one other type of outfit. 

You might get an ordinary salt-water boat 
rod in two sections for your general fishing. A 
rod of this type for surf-casting, however, would 
not be at all practical because of the strain 
placed upon the rod in casting heavy lures 
and sinkers out into the surf. Under the majority 
of conditions I prefer a one-piece rod for any 
kind of salt-water fishing. 

For your general fishing down there, aside 
from surf-casting, I should think you would 
be best pleased with a one-piece rod having a 
tip weighing around 6 or 8 ounces, and an in- 
dependent butt. 

The redfish that you mention is the channel 
bass; speckled trout is the weakfish or sque 
teague. The sand trout is very closely related 
to the sea trout or speckled trout that you men- 
tion. In fact, I believe it is merely a sub- 
Species. I don’t know what else to tell you about 
the sheepshead because this is, as far as I know, 
the only name that it is known by in your 
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Don’t Pass this Up 


See how little 
it costs to enjoy 





- year-old 
Imported Whiskey 


For 152 years—connoisseurs have made Bushmills 
an odds-on favorite! One of the few great whiskeys 
of truly fine :ncestry! Compare it in age—quality— 
price! By every standard—in a class by itself! Al- 
ways keep a bo tle on hand. No other whiskey so 
eloquently reflects your own discriminating taste 









and your high regard for the taste of your guests. 


® Price in New York, $3.29 (4/5 
quart. 25.6 fl. oz., 90° proof). Cor- 
respondingly low prices in other 
cities, depending upon state taxes 
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Twenty-sixth Annual Field & Stream 


Prize Fishing Contest 


To Encourage Better Sportsmanship in Angling, $3,000.00 
in Prizes are being awarded for Largest Fishes 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


(Prizes and classes on page 64) 


Contest is limited to fish 
taken with rod, reel and line, 
and with specified lure for certain 
classes and divisions. 
2 The Contest is open to every- 
body — subscribers, non-sub- 
scribers; men, women and chil- 
dren. Contest opens on April Ist, 
1936. The closing dates are speci- 
fied under the Classes and Divisions. 
3 Fish must be caught in the 
legal open season, in the 
United States or Canada. 


No fish caught from a State, 
_ club or private hatchery is 
eligible for entry. 


5 The affidavit blank printed 

below, or an exact copy, must 
be used when entering a fish. It 
must be signed by the person 
catching the fish, and by two wit- 
nesses who examined the fish and 
verified its weight and measure- 
ments. The affidavit is to be sworn 
to by the contestant before a No- 
tary Public and his seal must be 
affixed. In case any contestant catches a fish when accompanied 
by a single guide, the affidavit can be sworn to upon coming out 
of the woods, the guide being the sole witness. Such an entry 
will be duly considered by the judges. 


The length, girth and weight of entered fish must be in- 

cluded in the affidavit, together with the make and type of 
tackle and lure used. Unless both length and girth are specified, 
the entry will be disqualified. 


Fish must be weighed on tested scales and measuréd with 
a tape measure, the length taken from end of lower jaw 
with the mouth closed to tip of tail, and the greatest girth of 





fish taken. (See affidavit below.) 


8 All affidavits must be sent to 

the Editor of Prize Fishing 
Contest, Fretp & StreAM, 578 
Madison Ave., New York. A ffi- 
davits must be in this office within 
one month from the date the fish 
was caught, unless prevented by 
unusual circumstances, when the 
judges will consider such delayed 
affidavits. 


9 In the Wall-Eyed Pike Class 

an outline of the fish must be 
sent with the affidavit. This draw- 
ing is to be made by placing the 
fish on thin paper and an outline 
drawn with pencil, while the fins 
of the fish are held erect. 


l In event of two or more fish 

weighing and measuring ex- 
actly the same, prizes identical in 
character with those offered will 
be given to each of those so tying. 


1 No contestant can take more 
: than one prize in each Class 
or Division. Only his heaviest fish will be considered. 


12 Winner of any prize must send in a statement telling 
HOW, WHERE and WHEN fish was caught. A fairly 
complete story is desirable, as most of these accounts are pub- 
lished each’ month under the heading of “Record Fish.” The 
best stories, accompanied by a good photograph showing the 
prize fish, are the ones selected. It is therefore advisable to 
furnish as many details as possible. 
3 Prizes in each class to be outdoor equipment se- 
lected by the winner from merchandise advertised 
in FIELD & STREAM during 1936. 


WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE FISH YOU ARE ENTERING 
JUDGES 


ROBERT H. (BOB) DAVIS, The New York Sun, N. Y. 


Famous author, editor and sportsman. 


EUGENE V. CONNETT, 3rd, noted fly fisherman and 


author on angling. 
KENNETH F. LOCKWOOD, editor, author and angler. 
H. L. BETTEN, author and authority on Pacific trout. 


VAN CAMPEN HEILNER, Field Representative, Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. Author and angler. 


CHARLES O. HAYFORD, Superintendent New Jersey 
State Hatchery, Hackettstown. 


WILLIAM E. HASKELL, Jr., Assistant to the President, 
The New York Herald Tribune. 





EDITOR OF PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
Fretp & StreaM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 


Kind of Fish ....Weight 
Where caught 


Caught by (Signed).. 
Street City 
Sworn to before me this day of 


(AFFIDAVIT) 


I hereby swear that the following statements are the truth: 


Pe aaa ee SARTORI SAN 


Line Lure or Bait.............. 
Give manufacturers’ names of tackle and full specifications. 


Notary’s Signature...............ccccccee 
Fish witnessed and weight and measurements verified by: (Signatures and addresses) 


< 


ABOVE TO BE TYPEWRITTEN OR CLEARLY LETTERED. 





Length ...Girth 


Nf a (SEAL) 
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locality. The croaker is also called hardhead 
and corvina, and there are several species of 
drum. 

For much of the fishing in your locality, a 
reel with a star drag would be preferable to one 
without such a drag. 

FisHinGc Epitor. 


TIE THESE, IF YOU CAN 


I encountered a most unusual incident re- 
cently which may interest your readers. My 
friend, Fred G. Small, is spending his vacation 
fishing for smallmouths. His favorite style is 
to fish with a large chub, using no sinker; partly 
anchored, drifting, casting—depending upon 
conditions. He is usually quite successful. 

I made up my mind to join him one day. We 
had trouble getting suitable chubs and had to 
spend the whole of a morning to find enough. 
We started fishing in the afternoon with no suc- 
cess, until after 3 P.M. Fred got a small one 
and shortly afterward I had a strike. With a 
large chub it is necessary to let the bass have 
it until he stops taking the line out and has an 
opportunity to bolt it—which I did. When I 
judged it was time, I struck and brought the 
fish nearly to the surface, when he suddenly 
let go and my line came up with my bait up 
the leader and the partly digested remains of 
about a 5- or 6-inch fish firmly hooked through 
the fleshy part of the tail. There is no doubt 
but that the bass had bolted my chub and had 
it in his gullet and, when I struck, the hook 
caught in the other minnow in his gullet. In 





the struggle, the partly digested minnow was 
literally pulled out by the tail. My hook was not 
large enough to go through the tail of this min- 
now and hook the bass as well. 
This was unusual enough, but shortly after- | 
ward Fred had another strike. The bass carried | 
out about 40 feet of his line before stopping and | 
while I was watching his line go out, I too got 
a strike. We both struck about the same time and 
when his fish came out, I found my line en- 
tangled with his. We were fishing in opposite 
ends of the boat. Naturally, I thought I did not 
have a strike at all, but had merely been caught | 
on his line during the time the bass was carrying | 
his chub. He held the line up and asked me to 
untangle my line from his. I started to do this 
when, what was my amazement, to find that both 
hooks were down the bass’ throat!- We finally 
found that the bass had reallg taken both baits. 
One chub was driven up the line, same as usual 
when landing a fish; but the other and the two 
hooks were actually embedded way down his 
gullet—so far that it was only with great diffi- 
culty that we could remove — 
> 


D. Watrty. 


Ans.—Many thanks for your very interesting 
letter. I certainly agree with you that those are 
two most unusual experiences. 

FisHinc Epitor. 


WET-FLY TACKLE 


I am going in for fly fishing and will begin 
with the wet fly. I would like to have you furnish | 
me with all possible information for a begin- 
ner. 

I would like to know about weight of rod, 
length mostly, for bass and trout; the kind and 
size of line and reel; treating of line and the 
different kinds of flies. Also if spinners are to 
be used with the flies, or not. 

A. R. Scuuttz. 


Ans.—Of course, one cannot hope to discuss 
wet-fly fishing within the lengths of a letter. 
Whole books have been written on this subject. 
I can only make a few suggestions and would 
like to say it would be a good idea for you to go 
to the public library and look up a few good 
books on fly fishing, such as Streamcraft by 
Holden. 

If you want a combination fly rod for both 
hass and trout, the nearest you could come would 
be a 9- or 944-foot rod weighing from 5% to 6 
ounces, | 

Any ordinary single-action reel that will bal- 
ance the rod properly will be perfectly all right. 
If you are going to do wet-fly fishing entirely, 
you need not have anything but a level line, and 
a rod of the above specifications, if it has the 
requisite amount of power, should handle a D | 
level line without any trouble at all. | 

I can’t be specific when it comes to recom- 
mending flies, because this depends entirely 
upon where you are going to fish and the con- 
ditions existing there at the time. All you can 
do is get a general assortment of both trout 
and bass flies. For the former, they should be 
tied on Nos. 8 and 10 hooks. You might have the 
following patterns: Cahill, Black Gnat, March 
Brown, Coachman, Professor, Queen of the 
Waters, Wickham’s Fancy ang Hare’s Ear. 

Some good bass patterns Which can be tied 
on No. 4 hooks are: Red Ibis, White-Tip Mon- 
treal, Sassy Cat, Red Tag, Royal Coachman and 
Ferguson. 

. Ordinarily, spinners are not used in connec- 
tion with flies, at least not in what is known 
as true fly fishing. On some occasions, however, 
a spinner is advantageous to use, especially in 
the case of bass. In other words, if you find 
that flies alone don’t do the trick, then it is some- 
times wise to put a small spinner ahead of the fly. 

FisHinc Epitor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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End back-lashes and snarls 


with Eppinger’s “Notang 


Don’t let snarls and back-lashes mar the enjoyment 
of this season’s fishing, as they have in the past! 

Novice or old-timer, you have to admit clearing 
snarls takes too much of your precious angling 


hours. 


Lou Eppinger’s ‘“Notangle” 
needs no thumbing! 
With Notangle Reel you can cast all day, fast or 


slow, even against the wind, with never a snarl or. 


tangle! Don’t think our Notangle Unit is some clum- 
sy gadget on the outside of the reel. Not at all! It’s 
a set of beautifully made gears, all spiral fitted with 


a thumbing band— 


(all on the inside) that, when 
adjusted to fit your own cast- 
ing, will thumb the reel better 
than the mest expert human 
thumb. Adjustment is by 
thumb button on top of head 
plate. 
The “Notangle” is 
“free spool!” 

When you cast, our patented 
cam disengages the gears— 
and the spool runs free. When 
you start to reel in, gear en- 
gages with first turn of handle. 
The handle being still during 
cast eliminates vibration and 


wind resistance, gives you 
more distance. 


Notangle Reels come in 3 mod- 
els:——No. 25 at $25.00; No. 
15 at $15.00; and Model EE 
at $10.00. (For left-handed 
easters, Model EE, LH at 
$13.50) 


Notangle Unit for 
your present reel 
Notangle Units can be installed 
in South Bend and Shake- 
speare Reels, also certain mod- 
els of Heddon Reels, at from 
$3.50 up. Write for details. 


GFF and try the Notangle Reels at your dealer's. If he does not 

have them, send his name and price as above and we will ship 
direct postpaid. Send today for catalog of Notangle Reels, the 
famous original Dardevle lures, Osprey lines. 


Lnoxprated 
134 Cadillac Sq., Dept. C., Detroit, Mich. 


Canadian representative ‘Direct Factory Sales, Ltd.” Toronto. 





No. 25, aluminum 


nickel silver, Bu-Ti-Lite head 
tail rings, spiral gears,—$25.00. 


le” Reel! 





and 
and 





Model EE. Heavily chro- 
mium plated. $10.00. 
GENUINE 
DARDEVLES 
Illustrated is the 
new, scale finish 
Dardevle with 
Min-Buck 
Minnow 
attached 


Daredevles 50c. 
genuine Daredevles, 














Pat. 


Pend. 


Tests prove it 
to be a sure 
killer. Price com- 
plete 75e. Regular 


Use 


the 


bait you knew catches fish. 





GET Hew” 
Fist 1D vin: LURES 
=> MADE WITH WUD) nati 





L-LUR Gmbination 






Gives you a most remarkable and complete 
assortment of quality, durable and proven 
baits for every kind of fishing: Bass, Musky, 
Pike, Pickerel, Trout, and pan fish. You will 





with PRE VULC 





surely “GET THEM” in weeds and snags, 
because of VAL Weedless Nose Guard. 


season with this array of fish-getters (as 
ogg ag 1. Jointed Minnow — single 


as 867. 
mas Attractor 
ome 


if your dealer cannot supply you. Specify | or mailed postpaid upon receipt 
(Check or M. O. preferred.) ($1 in Canada.) 


DAVID A. BROWN CO. 


one color onl 


sar, Live-Bait Hook. 10. Musky Special. ALL 

= made from tandard in’ 
units, $1 only. (Our SPECIAL intro. 
« ductory price.) Order Direct From Us 


perch or pike 
one bait to another. For surface sub or 


VAL PRODUCTS, 7239 Greenieaf Ave, Chicago, lll., Dept. C 


shile finish. Change quickly 
deep. 


water, 
Hundreds of Uses! 


unk or 


rd interchangeable | Always carry a can! 


Ask Your Dealer 


either red and white, 


40 W. Milwaukee 





This new, liquid rubber waterproofing adds 
h heer years of useful life to your waders. Easy to 
Just umagine—enjoying real fishing this | apply on waders, boots, tarpaulins, tents, 
canoes, etc. Has remarkable durability. afford- 
ing protection against moisture, corrosion and 
abrasion, .Not affected by salt air or salt 


Needed by Every Sportsman 
Indispensable in every camp kit, or duffle bag. 


Only 85c¢ a can at your sporting goods dealer, 


of price. 


Detroit, 





Mich. 





the line after him. 





HORROCKS-IBBOTSON 


“Jim Richards” is a good old reliable name 


among fishing tackle salesmen, so we name 


A smooth and free running, non-kinkin 
twisted linen casting line of greater than ord- 
inary strength for its diameter. Tests 3 lbs. to 
the thread. Made in 11 sizes 6 to 39 testing 
18 to 117 Ibs. Put up in 150 ft. spools, 6 con- 
nected. You can carry more line with a “Jim 
Richards” on your reel. 

For any kind of fishing line .. . for any kind 
of fishing tackle, look for the H-I trade-mark if you want high 
moderate price. Send 3c to cover 
tackle for all kinds of fishing. Address 
Utica, N. Y. In Canada, Horrocks-Ibbotson of Canada Ltd., Grimsby, Ont. 





ity at 


e for the H-I booklet on fishing 
pt. A, Horrocks-Ibbotson Co., 


C O. 
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26th Annual Field & Stream Fishing Contest 


$3,000.00 in Prizes for Big Fish 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 9 classes below. Any 
outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of Frecp & Stream during 1936 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and conditions. 


BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1936. 





BROWN TROUT (Salmo criox) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1936. 





RAINBOW OR STEELHEAD TROUT 
(Salmo trideus) Eastern Division 


_Must be taken before October Ist, 1936, east 
of the 95th meridian. 


RAINBOW OR STEELHEAD TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) WESTERN DivIsIon 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1937, wes: 
of the 95th meridian. 





Above three classifications of trout species must 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly 
with fly fishing tackle, or caught by casting an 
artificial “‘fly-rod light lure”; but a spoon or 
spinner alone, or combined with fly, or “‘fly-rod 
light lure” not allowable. Split shot or other 
sinker on leader in connection with artificial fly 
or artificial “fly-rod light lure’ not construed as 
being ordinary fly fishing and is therefore not 
allowable. 





9 First Prizes 

$75.00 each 
9 Second Prizes 

$50.00 each 
9 Third Prizes 

$35.00 each 
9 Fourth Prizes 

$25.00 each 
9 Fifth Prizes 

$15.00 each 
9 Sixth Prizes 

$10.00 each 








A Junior Prize of $10.00 


in merchandise will be awarded to the boy or girl, 
under sixteen years of age, who catches the largest 
fish in each of the thirteen following classifications: 
Brook Trout, Brown Trout, Steelhead or Rainbow 
Trout (Eastern and Western Divisions), Lake Trout, 
Small-Mouth Black Bass, Large-Mouth Black Bass 
(Northern, Southern and Florida | oagpne f Muska- 
longe, Great Northern Pike, Weakfish and Bluefish. 

(The rules and conditions published on page 62 
will apply to the Juniors also, except that a signed 
Statement from either parent or a guardian, instead 








of a notary public, will suffice.) 





SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS (\/i- 
cropterus dolomicu) 


Must be taken before December Ist, 1936. 


_ Fish_must be taken in or north of North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Kansas, Colorado, 


Utah, Nevada and California. To assist the judges 
in determining whether the fish is a small-mouth 
or a large-mouth black bass, cut off the head, 
take it to a tackle-dealer or taxidermist, and if 
a_small-mouth black bass, get an affidavit to the 
effect and send it in together with the regular 
form of affidavit as given in the contest condi- 
tions. No specified lure for black bass divisions. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) NORTHERN DIVISION 


Fish must be taken before December Ist, 1936, 
in Canada or in all States, except those listed 
below in the Southern Division and Florida. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (\i- 
cropterus salmoides)° SOUTHERN DIvIsION 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1937, in 
Virginia, North Carolina, Sout Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Texas. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Ji- 
cropterus salmoides) Ftortpa Dtviston 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1937, in 
the state of Florida. 


MUSKALONGE 


(Esox masquinongy) 





Must be taken before December Ist, 1936. 


HE following amounts in merchz andise will be awarded in each of the 7 remaining classes. 
Any outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of Frecp & STREAM during 
1936 may be selected by winner. Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and conditions. 


GREAT NORTHERN PIKE ( Eso.v estor) 


(Identification: Sides with many whitish or yel- 
lowish spots, which are usually smaller than the eye 
of the fish; spots arranged somewhat in rows.) 


WALL-EYED PIKE (Stizostedion vit- 


reum) 





Above two species must be taken before 
December Ist, 1936 


LAKE TROUT (Cristivomer namaycush) 





Must be taken before November Ist, 1936. 





7 First Prizes 

$50.00 each 
7 Second Prizes 

$35.00 each 
7 Third Prizes 

$25.00 each 
7 Fourth Prizes 

$15.00 each 
7 Fifth Prizes 

$10.00 each 
7 Sixth Prizes 

$5.00 each 











STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 





Must be taken before December Ist, 1936. 


CHANNEL BASS (Sciaenops ocellatus) 





(Due to the difficulty in distinguishing the 
channel bass from the black drum, a clear photo- 
graph showing a side view of the fish must ac- 
company the affidavit.) 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrix) 


WEAKFISH 1 (Cynoscion regalis) 





Above three species must be taken before 
December Ist, 1936. 
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GRISHKIN SEES ME THROUGH 


i 
at aps JUDGE, WHATS THIS} PURELY SENTIMENTAL AND 
(Continued from page 15) ov WEATHERBEATEN OLD / HISTORICAL. [T BELONGED 
me and have lunch, and we'll both dry [N PIPE DOING IN TO MY GRANDFATHERS Pal, 












out,” I said. A YOUNG PONY-EXPRESS 

“Well,” he replied, “all right, if you RIDER. THAT BOY REALLY 
promise not to eat me.’ LIKED HIS PIPE _ 

We trudged back ABS to join the 
church-goers and report on the mishaps 
= the ungodly. On the way Grishkin asked 

“Ever read Izaak Walton?’ 

a acknowledged that I hadn’t read The 
Compleat Angler since school days. 

“You know,” said my companion, “I 
don’t pretend to be a regular fisherman, 
but I study that fellow. You look up 
sometime what he says about the three | | THE 
best ways to take trout.” PONY 

I had an idea what he was driving at, EXPRESS RIDES AGAIN 
but it wasn’t till I returned to town sev- 
eral days later that I had the opportunity 


COLLECTION ? 
WHATS ITS 
VALUE ? 




















to refresh my memory on what the master OF COURSE, HE HAD NO TIME TO GRAN DAD DROVE THE STAGE ON THAT 
has to say of “the contemplative man’s STOKE A PIPE WHEN RIDING ROUTE. HE'D HAVE A PIPE ALL 
recreation.” I turned immediately to his POST, BUT 





advice on “How to fish for the trout.” The 
first bait he suggested was worms. The 
second was minnows. Only one short para- 
graph did he give to “Flies, which are the 
third bait wherewith Trouts are usually 
taken.” 

The more I thought about it the better 
I realized that Mr. Grishkin, green eye- 
shade and minnows and all, was one up 
on me. He might never be an authority on 
angling, but neither would God or man or 
trout ever have to forgive him for being 
a snob. 


HE HAD A { STEP ALONG, PONY, THERES 
SYSTEM “THE STAGECOACH 











LAND OF THE BLUE GOOSE 
(Continued from page 22 
directed solely at the big geese, else the | | THE RIDER WOULD SNATCH IT 
unintentional slaughter would have been | | AS HE RODE By ANO 
terrific. | | UGHT UP 
About our heads bedlam reigned. Honk, THIS MAKES THE 
hank, awnk-honk! The terrified birds : 
screamed as their big wings desperately 
fanned the air. It was all a matter of sec- 
onds. Our concentrated shooting prevented 
the sport from becoming butchery. The 
sight and thrill was something not to be 
forgotten in any lifetime. When the smoke 
of battle cleared, we picked up the three | P= 
honkers and a total of ten blue and snow | 
geese. The hunting was over so far as we | 
were concerned. Above us wheeled the 
mighty legions of frightened birds, their 
piercing cries ringing in our ears. 
Thirteen geese ‘distributed on the backs 
of four broken-down, weary, mosquito- 
speared hunters are a killing load. Before | 
reaching the place where our first two | 
geese were cached I thought my heart | p RI N Cc ELY S M oO K I N G ! 
would break. My temples pounded blood; - 
my head ached. There was no way to rest, 
since the entire marsh is nothing but salt 
water, undrinkable and putrid. Painfully 
our little caravan trudged along, thirsty | 
and too tired for even conversation. 
Hawkins carried the three Canadas and 
one blue. We lumbered along behind on 
blistered feet with three geese each, glad to 
let his practiced legs tirelessly break the 
rushes. After reaching our first destination 
the three of us panted, * “How far is camp? 
“About six miles,” came the reply. 
My heart sank. I could have sworn the 
ordeal would prove fatal. From the ex- 
pressions on their faces, Littell and Gardi- 
ner were entertaining the same thought. 
Picking up coats, shells and the two other 
geese, we resumed the hike. Frequently 
we were forced to rest, lying flat down 
in the undrinkable salty water and recall- 
ing the ancient mariner who talked about 
“Water, water, everywhere, nor any drop } 
to drink.” 
Finally we heard the beautiful notes of 
a gasoline engine. Some one in camp had 
come out and fixed the marsh buggy. 
Presently we could see the big chariot, | 








THEY WERE HE MEN, 
WEREN'T THEY ? 
AND ILL BET THEIR 









LIke A PICKLED 
“TONGUE ANY BETTER 
THAN WE DO TODAY, 
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More men enjoy P. A. than any other 
smoking tobacco. There’s no other tobacco 
like it. Prince Albert is “crimp cut,” packs 
better, smokes cooler, and does not bite 
the tongue. Its mellow, choice tobaccos 
are made even milder and mellower by 
the “anti-bite” process. Try this Princely 
Tobacco at our risk. Prince Albert makes , 
*s” cigarettes too. RIMP C 

Im LONG BURNING P/PE AND 


CIGARETTE TF 
€ B, 
ws Sc 


REA 


a eX: 


trim and tasty “makin’s 





© 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co, 


‘OUR OFFER “TO PIPE SMOKERS 
** You must be pleased’’ 
Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever 
smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco 
in itto us at any time within a month from this date, and 
we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. 

(Signed) R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


THE NATIONAL 
JOY SMOKE 7 









50 pipefuls of 


fragrant to- 
bacco in every 
2-ounce tin of 
Prince Albert 
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puffing blue smoke and resembling a war lem to contend with. As the water warms ( 
M | s N | E isia SWIMM E We tank as it lumbered to us across the up, the big bass retire to the deeper, cooler t 
treacherous marshlands. Down we went, _ places, seeking out spring holes. These ' 
this time to rest and rise no more. Hawkins bass are not particularly interested in A 
lit a cigarette and tried to keep us inter- food, as so many bassless days in hot 
ested with accounts of various great ex- weather must convince us. To interest P 
93," ploits he had seen in the marsh. ’ such fish and whet their appetites, one f 
The other hunters were already in the must do something radical. ‘ 
31!" buggy, having long returned from the hunt. One thing is certain: under these con- i 
“ Their luck had been good—almost as good ditions bass are extremely lazy. Fast- t 
5! as ours, except that they had no honkers moving bait has no appeal to them. Even t 
and had to content themselves with blue trolled live bait passes by unnoticed, 4 
\ and white geese. As we jogged back to whereas a still-fisherman’s bait, dangling i 
camp our spirits began to revive. Strength by the hour, might eventually be taken. d 
Its Live y-Vattel, returned, and we greedily poured cooling I believe that a bug w hich acts slowly, 
water, brought out by the marsh buggy, giving the impression that it is a juicy I 
; down our parched throats. mouthful, so crippled that no effort i 
ets Fighters pP ‘ f 
The memory of hardships brings solemn necessary to catch it, is the most appeal- n 
oaths never to visit the marsh again. But ing to the bass under such conditions. h 
“OK’'S” time dispels these gloomy recollections, That is the only reasoning which seems ti 
FROM and we are planning another trip to far- to explain why these bass will rise to a 
EVERYWHERE! away Cameron, home of the blue goose. surface lures through six or eight feet of 
water to take an artificial which is cut- b 
Now YOU can help yourself ting up a commotion like a struggling Ir 
to better fishing. Proven fish getter : BASS BUG DOPE 4 bug or animal unable to move with any ri 
in fresh or salt water. men praise it (Continued from page 37) degree of speed. a 
for getting the old tackle busters. In results through the same sort of reason- To get happy results from these new cl 
natural colors and silver shiner finishes. ing. No. 8 i ig-mouthed : J rugs in deep water, cast them so that fi 
ing. No. 8 is best on big-mouthed and No, I 
Flexible, flesh-like body, hollow point 9 om caneihncsitinal base they land on the surface with as loud a le 
hooks. Ask your dealer for them. |” The big flat-faced ee buss smack and as much commotion as possible si 
| cs Rye a comiaaer al others and make them chop up the surface by very fl 
FREE — — Colorgraph Chart with Injun [J | simply plow up the surface when jerked, short, sharp or hard jerks, with | | 
Joe's guide. Get it today. the purpose being to wake up the deep nit. in which thes ti , f Ps il 3 
sleepers. One must admit that they repre- thouch tired ~~ * r’ ———- = 7 s| 
Druley’s Research Products sent anything but a bug or any kind of tiostasize the short. sky uae yt go pe 
Dept. A, Prescott, Wisc. bass food. But the bass love ’em! no a ee pn ng hwy pe —_ jerks be 
The evolution of the bug is not so cit time > pos won ye _~ mild be 
surprising when one stops to consider the pes wrnhees 9 : ty ‘ “6 Pens & - 
rs . reasons. The surprise is that it didn’t jing of interest ree 7 a a 
Here’s When come sooner. The same thing took place in To be able to po ng with any , 
This plugs. Look at the old favorite Barney degree of accuracy and comfort, one must 
s Google with a big propeller on its nose— jaye the right kind of outfit. Bugs ff 
E t its only purpose is to slash up the surface a tot of lhe nt the ‘. pr ad 
xtra to draw attention. Also look at the pork weight so that they can he laid ee howe 
rind that skitters over the surface; the a wits a ee 
Strong wash it makes is a big part of its lure— 7a Wa them. 
i ine that is why it is fished in a hunk. Mm... .. a ye me une, — 
R Now we come to a logical question: if Gne For those who are he tf vmiliae’ with = 
COUNTS these lures don’t represent bugs or small : a Sn oe 
animals, how should they be fished? What Be Soteens See, 2 es ae Se : 
A 26:THREAD Ashaway Original iho at ant ae > just the reverse of a trout-tapered line; in 
Eetetinmh 0 asnsecte Gibes T a aia ae Sesion that is, the end of the line is big and se 
than the lead in an ordinary pencil—yet tuna o answer that question with authority, heavy, and it tapers down to a fine line ru 
weighing 792, 830 and 956 lbs. huve been taken | ONC would have to become a bass and see at the middle. Thi ts tl ht wt 
by Thomas H. Howell of Chicago with that size | the bug with its eyes. However, with a r ph ng omg weig hes “— = 
Ashaway Original Cuttyhunk. For all salt-water | knowledge of the habits of the bass in it is needed—out near the fly or bug, it Ss 
fishing, fit out with these famous super-strong 8 ° : order to carry it through the air. lee 
lines—best twisted Irish linen, laid by hand, guar- | 21Y given section, the angler can easily The outfit which I think best is a 9-foot | 
anteed wet test strength 3 lbs. to every thread. All | figure out the most successful methods and F se hennt 7 ‘ - 
sizes and lengths—at all good tackle stores. For | test them through experience ounce bamboo rod with plenty of back- nO 
FREE Catalog please write Ashaway Line & Twine xf : bone and a C or D level or a C bass- 
Mfg. Co., Box 601, Ashaway, Rhode Island. ,_ A good start ar be so by the follow- tapered line. A good leader, usually 6 feet lat 
: ing reasoning: In shallow water, one EE 2 oP ypteit ty | 
should strive not to scare the fish. Less long, fd yee eis My st —a 
action or commotion is necessary because ae a “igi : 
the bass are usually in shallow water look- ws a ogee yr = p~ a 
FISHING LINES ing for food and are much closer to the surtace Sshing with bugs, slugs or Se os 
. : comes in the early-morning, evening and 
lure than in deep water. Therefore the night hours. Ordinarily tris a waste of he: 
ITF PAGES OF FISHING TACKLE bug should be cast to land on the water time to do much bug-casting during the ; 
as lightly as possible. Then, to give the feat of the day, although once i hile fly 
bass a chance to overcome any temporary a strav bass may be Neked oad oa nd 
scare, the bug should be left absolutely ~ Pys~ poo acti .F ». * 
po a a | ti ; This bug-casting is a great sport that wo 
mouomiess IOf 2 long time. , ’ offers as many exciting moments as one kn 
The bass will soon return to investigate Gan ask for. It needs a lot of study, exper- out 
the motionless _ thing that has dropped imenting and improving. Why don’t yu for 
out of the sky or jumped from a lily-pad try to find a new method or design? hac 
or log. Sometimes it returns with a rush 
. ae will produce a thrill and satisfaction oot hez 
ins Cont on Sa Gates and strikes hard. At others, it lies below 4, fe had in any other way. Give it a fling. wh 
Aagles, Please d 10 and waits, watching intently. Then, at the ? Ic 
lesln er stamps) to cover first sign of life—just a slight twitch of the tw 
mailing expenses. rod tip—he smashes it. Over 75 per cent of RIVER WOLVES lur 
my strikes come under these conditions. _ , 06 
Many fishermen retrieve their bugs in- (Continued from page 25) wa 
EDWAR 2) VOM HOFE &CO..In stantly in fast jerks—sometimes short for those big trout,” he went on, “is below eve 
92A Fuit Stree New York Ci ones, sometimes long ones. I rarely see the dam. But it’s a mighty tough place to che 
these anglers take bass in shallow water. handle a big fish on light tackle. Don't hor 
M yeu want te Catch a Wi In fact, I often follow behind them, fish think you can do it with an ordinary fly clit 
Fish with a Palmer Hopper : the same waters and take bass after bass, rod.” p me 
GRASSHOPPERS, CORK simply because I play the bug slowly, The dam which Lammers mentioned is fro 
Vining eae Ss «8 SS letting it lie for many seconds after the an old structure of hewn logs and rock ab 
CRICKETS. CORK BODY on No. 8 cast. Savage rises often come as long as_ which bars the flow of the Adams River at and 
See Tee See eae. Vey twenty or thirty seconds after the cast, the point where it tumbles from Adams of | 
PALMER'S Stumy SPINNERS for trout or Bans No. 1, 0c. omg ~ bug i ’ ao quiet or just at L a, After re our ae togeties / 
the first sign of motion we drove to the chosen location, whic an 
PALMER'S, 1020N. Raymond Avenne, Pasadena, Calif. In deep lakes we have another prob- was some five miles distant. As we ‘climbed a 
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down a steep bank to the rocky edge of 
the river I could readily see why Lam- 
mers had suggested this location above all 
others as a likely hide-out for giant trout. 

Two of the dam’s gates were open wide, 
and through these the lake water leaped, | 
forming a deep, irregular pool which was 
so swirling and bubble-filled that it was 
impossible to see down in the water. All 
fish would pause here before attempting 





to negotiate the fish ladder to the lake 
above. In our ears was a constant deafen- | 
ing roar, and immediately our faces were | 
damp with spray. 

From the white-lipped, boiling river I 
looked dubiously at my puny 5%-ounce 
fly rod. My mind conjured a picture of a 
mighty, meat-fed ma/ma, and I shook my 
head distrustfully. Somehow the combina- 
tion just wasn’t reasonable. But I shrugged 
and made my outfit ready for action. 

Not entirely convinced that the giant | 
bulls wouldn’t be interested in a fly, despite | 
my friend’s well-founded convictions, I 
rigged up with a No. 6 Royal Coachman, 
and began to investigate the eddies and the 
curling backwater. Walt Lammers, whose | 
fine angling senses were adequately stimu- | 
lated by the smaller rainbow and delicate 
silver trout of the Adams River, cast a | 
fly much smaller than mine. 

It was almost inevitable that trout 
should be had for the casting in this glory 
pool, and not many minutes had passed 
before Walt hooked and landed an acro- 
batic rainbow a little under a pound in 
weight. Shortly afterward I raised a fish 





ASS fishermen, take notice! In 

the July issue, Robert Page 
Lincoln writes on “THE ART 
OF POP-FISHING.” He claims 
his methods will make bass bite 
when all else fails. 











in the fast water and managed to hook him | 
securely. Immediately he plunged into the | 
rumbling channel, not once showing his | 
color at the surface. I readily convinced 
myself that I was fast to a trout of at 
least three pounds. 

“Must be a Dolly,” said Lammers. “He’s 
not showing himself.” 

After seven or eight minutes of stimu- | 
lating rod play I worked the fish into a | 
lane of backwater and scooped him out 
with a long-handled net. My catch was | 
indeed a charr, but hardly larger than the | 
rainbow my friend had just taken! 

“That's about as big as the Dollys come 
here on a fly,” commented Lammers. 

Though apprehension for my beloved 
fly rod was steadily increasing, so was my 
desire to meet up with a monster water 
wolf. I sensed that my Canadian partner 
knew what he was talking about; so, with- 
out further experiment, I changed my’ fly 
for the largest Colorado spinner which I 
had brought, a No. 1. I also used my 
heaviest leader stock. Moving downstream 
where the current lost some of its violence, 
I commenced to cast, only to discover that, 
two split shot were necessary to make the 
lure travel sufficiently deep. 

As I maneuvered the lure through the 
water lanes, Walt assured us of a tasty 
evening meal by gathering in a pair of 
choice silver trout, which are a delicacy 
for the pan. While I was observing the 
climax of his last catch, my rod jarred 
me so violently that I was almost tumbled 
from the wet boulder that I had chosen as 
a base for casting. Whik! Whiz! Both rod 
and reel were sounding off, completely out 
of control. 

All I could do was to hold on fiercely 
and vainly attempt to slow the racing line. | 
But there was no halting this mad river ' 
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THIS NEW ELGIN FOR 
SPORTSMEN IS MOISTURE-PROOF! 


@ Pretty rough on a timepiece—when 
North Woods skies open up! But “let it 
rain!” The new Elgin Sport Watch sheds 
water like a canvas-back. It’s the first qual- 
ity outdoor timepiece at so low a price. 15- 
jeweled. ..timed to the standard of the stars 
...a born woodsman for sturdiness. It asks 
only the care you naturally give fine equip- 
ment. Outfit yourself at your dealer’s now! 


“ELGIN: 


MARK OF AMERICAN 





15 jewels, un- 
breakable crys- 
tal, luminous 
or plain index dial. 
No. 1802, non-mag- 
netic stainless steel. 


LEADERSHIP SINCE 1865 








The Lure That Game Fish Go BUGS Over 


Smack a Lur-all Beetle Bug within sight of a game fish and you 
LU 4 -A LL get immediate action—because there’s nothing that riles a game fish 





Casting $ 
Lure.. 
5% oz. 
















more than a beetle bug. In fact, the Lur-all resembles so closely a 
RB EETLE live beetle that a game fish simply can't resist the challenge to kill 

it. No matter how many kinds of lures you may have tried in the 

past, you'll never know the greatest of all fishing thrills until you 
BUGS use a Lur-all Beetle Bug. 


THREE SIZES—50c, 65c, $1 
TROUT BUG, 50e—for trout, blue-gills, perch 
and crappies. BASS BUG, 65¢e—-for fly-casting. 
CASTING OR TROLLING BUG, $1.00—for 
bass, pike, pickerel, muskellunge and other 
game fish. Six color combinations. 

If your dealer cannot white, 30¢. 
supply you, send direct. 
BEETLE BUG BAIT CO. 
Harry 8. Masoner, Pres. Fe 

500 E. Jefferson Detroit, Mich. 





LUR-ALL 
BUCKSKIN 
STRIP 
Replaces pork 
rind. Package 
















DEALERS! 


















SUPREME QUALITY 


If you’ve ever dreamed of owning and using 
a real fly line... one that wouldn’t need baby- 
ing—this is it. Tough as the hide of a Rhinoc- 
eros, smooth as 2 Seal Skin. With it, you can 
put out line with the best of ’em and gently 
drop a fly wherever you wish, as easily as 
pointing a finger. The newest, toughest finish 
ever made; to stand use and abuse. It’s a dandy line to 
fish with and if you live long enough you'll learn how 
tough it is. Costs less than you think. Any size you wish. 
Always look for the H-I trade-mark for quality fishing tackle at moderate price. Send 3c to cover 


ing 
pe for the H-I Booklet on fishing tackle for all kinds of fishing. Address Dept. A, HORROCKS. 
BBOTSON CO., Utica, N. Y. In Canada, Horrocks-Ibbotson of Canada Ltd., Grimsby, Ont. 









HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CQO. 
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“I'M TOUGH” 
says SALINE "G"» LADDIE 


SALINE has been put to the most rigid tests. 
It has been subjected to treatment that is not 
usually expected of a fly line — nevertheless, 
it has stood up. With all the new ideas and 
new finishes that are introduced for fly lines, 
experienced fishermen always try them out and 
then go back to the SALINE. SALINE has a 

tough, flexible finish that is 
dependable at all times. 


oT = Ac 

| famous VA oe 
Write us for catalog illustrating and 

‘ee F ree Catalog describing Gladding’s Famous Lines 


\ Lines 
B.F. GLADDING & Co., INC 


sO VT or ae & IC, 
































$1.50 Per Pair 


gorge rte, 8 FARLOW'S 
English Fishing Tackle 
Nymphs, Creepers, Spent Winged Dry Flies 
5/- per dozen 


Hewitt Semi-Invisible Leaders 
7\ ft. tapered to .006 .007. 1/9 each 


| Guaranteed Best Obtainable 





TROUT FISHERMAN 


Use our Fit-U Sole Creepers in rocky streams and 
avoid slipping and causing injury. 

Will fit any size or any kind of men’s Footwear. Are 
, adjustable, no screws to loosen or tighten. Ask for 


reul illustrating o' Full Line of C s fi i 
Fishermen, ao Peneaiic toners oad Wishing C. FARLOW & CO. Ltd. i Ae wey 


NEW 1936 ENLARGED 
CATALOG NOW READY 


on Ice. 





STAATSBURG ICE TOOL WORKS PANTON STREET LONDON SW1, ENGLAND 
Staatsburg New York 
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Jumbo raed Fly Mich. *. oo Bug Surhhely Mouse Weedions Bons Bug Tandem ane Fly 
Your Dealer 
* Can Supply You & 


; ED CUMINGS, Inc. 


eh, Ene Pep Cork Bass BUG Dept. 10, Cumings Bidg., Flint, Mich. Sess Oeletee Fy 





More fishermen than ever 
prefer Richardson Rods. 
Prefer their perfect balance 


SAITELE: 


INES LAST LONGER when dried after using. and Field's and casting action — their 
patented Line-saver makes line drying and changing | [- “ - 

@ pleasure. Device consists of detachable drying and rt beauty and high quality. 
storing spool “A” which will hold 300 yards of 24-1b. braided |” One piece solid, with off- 
line or a 30-yard coil of G. B. G. double-tapered enameled |} set handles — jointed tubu- 
fly line together with 100 yards of backing. When changing |} lars or telescopics. For 
lines — a — a Bg pets every fishing requirement 
ee ae pote damegy: 1S and every purse. At your 
Entire device fastens to rod with padded clamp “C” just | > , 
ahead of reel Made entirely of non-rusting material per |f — s. Write for catalog. 
forated for thorough drying and ventilation. Weighs less |[.** No. Sawyer Avenue 
than 3 ounces. Easily carried in tackle box. Price $1.50 | CHICAGO : 
postpaid. Extra detachable drying spools “A“ S0c each. 





4 3180-H3I010H 
NOILVNIGWOOD 


Write bod . FIELD oa 
Becher 
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creature with a mere 5%4-ounce fly rod, 
| Another fifty feet, and the line parted 
| sickeningly at the core of the reel. Shak- 
| ing like a victim of shock, I stepped farther 
| back on shore and examined what was 
left of my tackle in a bewildered manner. 
Then I heard the Canuck laugh. 

“You got your wish,” he said with em- 
| 





phasis. “That was malma.” 

“Oh,” I replied dumbly. 

My experience that day was educational, 
if nothing more. It served to impress upon 
me the strength and fury of a big river 

| warrior when he has a torrential current 
to back him. But that night I campaigned 
against malma, The problem resolved it- 
self into a matter of tackle, and after a 
thorough inspection of available equipment 
I chose my weapons for the conflict. 

The following morning, when I looked 
out over the angry white pool below the 
dam, I carried a steel bait-casting rod 
equipped with a quadruple reel. The line 
tested better than 20 pounds wet, and the 
lure, a No. 3/0 spinner, was joined by a 
leader of strong gut. I intended to be on 
the safe side, for the memory of line 
being relentlessly torn from my fly rod 
still burned within me. Lammers was not 
with me this day, having been called away 
by business, but he promised to pick me 
up at the dam about noon. 

I was a nervous savage as I stationed 
myself on a flat-topped boulder and began 
| to cast the weighted spinner out into the 

fast water. Downstream the lure would 
be carried, and often I retrieved through 
the deep backwater near where the current 
curled over. On my third cast in this 
fashion I had a smashing strike, but failed 
| to hook the fish. 

| Now I lengthened my throws so that 
| the spinner fell close to the opposite bank. 
On just such a cast as this, not long after- 
| ward, something happened that shall live 
forever in my sporting memories. A pow- 
erful river brute grabbed the spinner and 
hooked himself with the initial rush. 

Immediately I thought that I had 
crossed trails with a stray chinook, for 
the fellow headed straight into the raging 
channel and for a while checkmated me 
by holding his nose in the river bed. I 
finally moved to a position from which I 

could manage a more forceful leverage, 
and pumped the fish off the bottom. 

Now it seemed that the fish just became 
aware that he was strangely bound to the 
glittering foreign object that he had struck, 
and exploded with rage. Into the cataract 
he bounded, until I thought that he surely 
intended to travel up and through the 
raging sluice of the dam. But even in my 
anxiety I realized that the energy he was 
expending in bucking the force of the 
| water was distinctly to my advantage. 





HAVE often agreed with well-inform- 

ed anglers who claim that a fish is really 
a simple fellow, but today I was willing to 
swallow those words and, in fact, give my 
finny contestant credit for being nothing 
less than a mind-reader. Just as the 
thought flashed through my mind that he 
was indeed burning up precious strength 
in battling both the rapids and the angler 
simultaneously, the fish seemed to grasp 
the fact. With a suddenness that found me 
stumbling over slippery boulders he zoom- 
ed downstream, and I had apprehensions 
of viewing another empty spool. 

Fortunate it was that I had nearly three 
times as much line on this bait-casting 
rod; yet he was traveling much faster 
than I could hope to along that broken 
shore, and my reserve of line couldn't last 
forever. And to complicate the situation, 
the line was momentarily snagged arow 
ie yg rocks. It seems that I was 

talking loudly during this tense period, 
but I can recall no single word. Perhaps 
it is best. 
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During this uneven race down the river I 
was afforded one exciting glimpse of my 
contestant, fleeting but enough to convince 
me that I was not fighting a chinook. He 
was surely a trout, and his size assured 
me that here was malma, the bad one. And 
a bad one he was, with all the lawlessness 
of a desperado! 

After I had followed the migrating charr 
to a point where the river leveled below 
the rapids and found that my line was 
free from the rocks, the fray took on a 
different aspect. Here the current was 
swift only in mid-channel, and if I could 
only keep the bull in the back-flowing side- 
water my chances to land him would be 
definitely increased. I even took it upon 
myself to coax malma still farther down- 
stream, to a point where a quiet pool and 
a rocky beach promised landing oppor- 
tunities. The landing net was still up the 
river where I had hooked the giant charr, 
but this fact did not concern me greatly, 
for I strongly suspected that the beast on 
the other end of my line was far more 
than a mere trout net could handle. 

Old malma was deeply hooked, and after 
fifteen minutes of diminishing resistance 
he was floundering in the shallows. Then, 
using my hands and feet, I pulled, lifted 
and kicked him out on the mossy rocks. 
The bad one would trail the spawning 
salmon no more. 

Wearily I sat upon a rock and examined 
the colorful trout, my mind filled with 
weight figures that ranged anywhere from 
15 to 25 pounds. Though I would have 
been quite content to sheathe my rod for 
the day, I nevertheless had about three 
hours to while away before Walt Lam- 
mers was to meet me at tlfe dam. So I 
cast mechanically, frequently glancing 
around to ascertain if my catch was still 
safe where I had cached it far back of the 
river. 

During the course of the morning I 
hooked four more great fish, but succeeded 
in landing only one, which was half the 
size of the first bull trout. These defeats 
served to emphasize to me that I had 
been mighty fortunate to land the huge 
malma. 

By the time my Canadian friend ar- 
rived I was more than eager to know 








We'll Say— 
“Heddon's RUNT 
does the 


= STUNT” 





Limit of Small Mouths in 45 minutes for 
Chas. Weaver and O. H. Anderson, Indiana 


the weight of my prize, before it was too 
long dead. From a forest ranger we bor- 
rowed scales. 

Four hours after it had been killed, the 
malma weighed 17 pounds 11 ounces. That 
night I did not fall asleep until long after 
the sleeping bag had closed around my 
shoulders. 


THE OLD WARDEN ON PAN-FISH 
(Continued from page 33) 


fishin’ conscious, might say. In 1932, when 
times got bad, their trout licenses dropped 
to under 45,000. And in 1933, with times 
just as bad and mebby worse, they had 
their first general rod license for home 
folks, and sold almost 300,000. In other 
words, 
trout, seems like, there’s over six lake 
fishermen for every trout fisherman, and 
their Department of Conservation offi- 
cials will tell you that more folks dream 
nights about bluegills and go after them 
in daytime than all the other species put 
together. 


“That proved somethin’ to me. It proved | 


that where you've got a big population and 
it has its choice of the kinds of fish it can 
try to kill, it don’t go for the species we 
lads think are the only ones worth while: 
trout and bass. It goes after pan-fish, and 
regardless of your joke, Henry, about a 
sack of bananas and a passel of worms, 
them folks have fun! 


“Then you take the states that have got | 


no trout water to speak of, and it narrows 
down to bass and pike and pan-fish. My 
guess is that, much as bass get talked 
about, the pan-fish congregation will make 
the army of bass fishermen look like a 
ragged little detachment. 

“Now, a number of states are wakin’ up 
to that very thing, I hear. All this talk 
about rearin’ ponds and such has con- 
cerned itself with trout and bass, ain’t it? 
And all the boastin’ that states have done 
about propagatin’ game fish has had to | 
do with them species and pike. You didn't 
hear much about perch nor bluegills nor 


in a state that goes crazy over | 



















Make It Spin 


3-in-One Oil is light and 
lasting—a dro or two 
makes your spin out 
| freely. Use it on your steel 

rod to prevent corrosion — 
on your silk or linen line to 
make them waterproof. Keep 
a can in your tackle box — 
always have it ready to use, 


FIVE PLUGS $1:°° 00 


Complete material, except paint, for mak- 
ing four four-inch, and one five-inch ar- 


tificial minnows. Send cash or money 
order to Ropert H. Mantey, 712 Con- 
gress Bldg., Miami, Fla., or we will ship 
to you C. O. D. 


BUCKTAILS for FLYTIEING 


Feathers, Tinsel, Hair, Hackles, Gut, Hooks. 

UNCLAIMED heads, birds, rugs, fish, etc. 

Scalps, eyes, bodies, head forms, SUPPLIES. 

CUSTOM MOUNTING, all branches. Tanning. 
Furrier. 

Hofmann Studio, 990 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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1936 Solunar Tables 
Tell You When Fish Will Feed 
Invaluable In Planning Trips 


NOW im advance the best time to start 
fishing—wherever you are. Scientific In- 

















crappies—the best of the pan-fish. 

“But when Michigan got studyin’ what | 
its license sales showed and found out that | 
the bulk of its trade came from pan-fisher- 





land Tide Tables calculated to the minute— 
for entire season. Checked for every state— 
inland and coast. Get your copy now. If your 
Dealer hasn’t 1936 Solunar Tables, send 50c 
to J. A. Knight, Box 61-X, Orange, N. J. 








hear sportsmen raving about ‘ 







orsalt...it’sun- | 
beatableforALL <f 
game-fish. 


New “SHORE-MINNOW” 
Finishes (Xray). 


If Dealer does not handle, order direct, 


JAMES 
A 


Amazingly life-like . . . looks just like those trans- 
parent little ““Shore-Minnows” you can see through 
. . .-the natural food of all game-fish. 


“Floater” 3/5-oz. Color “Sinker”’ 1 /2-oz. 
9409XRS........ “Silver-Shore Minnow’’........ 9119XRS 
9409XRG ....... “Green-Shore Minnow”’........ 9119XRG 
9409XRY....... ““Yellow-Shore Minnow’’....... 9119XRY 


“Floater” and “Sinker” Models, $1 each. ‘‘Jointed’’, $1.25. 


Give Bait Number and Finish desired. 
EDDON’S SONS, Dept. F 


You’ll Grin, Too— 


when the Runt gets the “limit” for YOU! 


No bait has ever-equaled its fish-getting performances. Everywhere you'll 


‘the RIVER-RUNT that does the stunt.” 


Anytime and anywhere . . . . East, West, North, South. . . fresh water 


“Heddon 
> RIVER 
-RUNT 


giving Dealer’s name. 





41, Dowagiac, Mich. 
o Makers of America’s Finest Bamboo and “‘PAL"’ Steel Rods 
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men, they got busy. Didn’t let down on 
bass or trout, understand; kept right on 
goin’ with them. But it did go in heavy 
for bluegills, which is the most popular 
fish there. 

“Back in 1928, Michigan was plantin’ 
away under a million bluegills a year, 


compared to close to twenty million trout. 
By 1934 they’d got their bluegill plant up 


over seven million. In 1935 they planted 
4 8,000,000 and are still enlargin’ it. 


“I had a visit a while back with this 
VY 04i  Homertakes 


Mr. MacKenzie, Conservation Director of 
“ i Wisconsin. He told me that they’ve real- 
NS 4) nap—in 
\ iy poison ivy 
RQ Zz bed 


ized for quite a spell they were lame on 
\\ ly 
7 
7 
Ss 


pan-fish production, but that they figured 

they didn’t know enough about it to en- 
large very fast. So in 1935 they put some 
technical boys to work solvin’ their prob- 
lems, and this year are set to go in heavy 
for bluegills, crappies and the like. 

“Ain't it kind of bein’ fair to the pan- 
fisherman, doin’ this? They pay taxes or 
buy licenses or both, don’t they? And 
there’s so danged many of ’em! It don't 
seem right that bass and trout fishermen 
should get all the help, does it? 

“Now, course, where you can’t find 
proper range for pan-fish you can’t do 
much about it. These bluegills and crap- 
pies have to have lowland lakes to be 
happy, and where a state hasn't got ’em it 

marks the spot where mong or tag wastin’ time to try to build 
Oscar sprained ankle 
FISHERMAN’S 

“The fish for the masses in lots of those 
places likely is the pike, which is easy to 
catch and gets along right well if you've 
got a food supply for him. But to build up 

a proper food supply for many pike is 
quite a chore, and I don’t look to see any 
big improvement in pike fishin’ in any 
place that’s had fairish attention in the 
past. 

“But this bluegill, now”’—gesturing in 
|the dusk with his pipe. “He’s a little 
| dandy! He’s so danged easy to raise in 
| hatcheriés, they’ve found out in Michigan, 
| leastwise. They'll start a hundred thou- 
sand of ’em to an acre of pond—ten times 
the number they can raise of bass. And 
they’re so little ’emselves when they’re 
hatched that they’re danged near invisible 
in water. That gives ’em kind of a life 


“New York, for instance, has some blue- 
gill water and has tried to establish the 
insurance when they're wild fry, because 
bigger fish can’t see ’em. 


Waldo cleaned 
the pickerel 


little beggars other places. Up in the Ad- 
irondacks they’ve got ’em to live in some 
deep, cold lakes, but the fish don’t get any 
size and ain’t happy. The same goes for 
most of New England too, I expect. 








sc HEY live on daphnia and other lit- 
tle bugs; so they don’t raise hob with 
any other good species they may be neigh- 
bors to. They’re easy to catch for women 
and kids; and if you go after ’em with a 
fly, you'll find it’s closer to fun, mebby, 
than you once thought. 
“All bluegills ain’t little, either. I see 
in a tackle catalogue just the other day 





Sunburn, bug bites, sore muscles, 
cuts, bruises, burns, poison ivy— 
anything can happen to a fisher- 
man. Good old Absorbine Jr. doesn’t 
let _ down. Soothing, antiseptic, where the biggest bluegills in their prize 
healing, it’s the one bottle that’s | contest last year weighed 2 pounds and 


ood . 7 ounces. In Michigan they get ‘em every 
& for nen 4 ailments that befall a and then up to 2 pounds. If we can 
the fisherman’s flesh. Toss a bottle | find out what makes ’em get big in cer- 
into your kit next trip. It'll come | tain waters and fix up other lakes to 
Pe ¢ a | compare with those best places—which 
in mighty friendly. Price $1.25, all | might not be so unreasonable as it sounds 


ar ae 
ists’ T E —why, mebby you'd find somethin’ to get 
druggists - W. F. Young, Inc., 317 | all excited about instead of just amused. 





Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. | «As a table fish, this bluegill is a jim- 
dandy—the best of all the flat fishes we've 
got. And he’ll make a go of it anywhere 
a bass will and in lots of places where a 
bass just can’t get along at all. 

a “I’ve been wonderin’ if these states that 
have been makin’ whole new lakes and 

For more than 40 years America’s favorite remedy | o))\argin’ others these last few years real- 

for relieving sore muscles, muscular aches, | jz¢ that mebby the bluegill is one of their 
bruises, sprains, sunburn, ATHLETE'S FOOT | wey best bets. I know Iowa, which has 
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been buildin’ brand-new lakes for its folks, 
seems to be headed for bluegill propaga- 
tion. I figure it’s a good thing.” 

He sat silent a moment, his head cocked 
a bit as a loon laughed far, far away. 

“Sometimes,” he said, “we get our minds 
into ruts. Us bass and trout fishermen, 
for instance; when we think fish, we just 
think bass or trout, as the case may be. 
Mebby I’m fetchin’ it pretty far when | 
guess that mebby lads like us will be 
turnin’ back to pan-fish in a serious way. 
But even if I am wrong there, what about 
these millions of folks who never get up in- 
to what we call our class? They’d ought to 
have a break, hadn’t they? They'd ought 


(- 

“Look, boys!”’—voice dropping to a 
whisper. “Look at that moon, risin’ 
through the pines! And here we sit, talkin’ 
about simple things like fish!” 


THE SILVER PARADE 
(Continued from page 44) 


pel. A heck of a place for a man of God, but 
that he turned out to be the best of fellows 
was shown the next day when he stated 
that at the climax of the fight he thought 
we were praying and had kind of a hazy 
recollection of joining in prayers along 
with the rest of us. 

Someone fed me a sandwich and gave 
me a drink, and I felt much refreshed. 
I could not help but think that this was 
taking an unfair advantage of the fish, 
but on the other hand I felt I needed 
it more than he. Gladly would I have 
given him the whole works if he would 
only consent to come up for it. 

The fight continues, his nibs letting 
me laboriously get in fifty or one hundred 
yards of line and then tearing it off again 
in a split second. A number of times I 
thought he would take it all, and we had 
a harpoon line ready to tie around the 
rod and reel, intending to let it go over- 
board; but, somehow or other, we always 
managed to get him stopped or turned 
while there were still a few feet left. 

A couple of small tiger sharks now put 
in their appearance, circling the boat. They 
sense something wrong and, no doubt, 
figure if they stay long enough they will 
be invited to lunch. I ask the reverend 
gentleman to arm himself with the .45-70 
lying on the seat and try to finish them 
off as my daughter lures them to the sur- 
face with a bonefish on a hand line, but 
he has no luck. 

About this time Ernest Hemingway, 
aboard the Pilar, comes out to see what 
it is all about. I explain the situation and 
he comes aboard our boat, bringing his 
Cuban mate, Carlos, and his pet elephant 
gun. A few dexterous flips of a fish by 
Carlos, a couple of savage roars from the 
big rifle, and these two sharks are no 
more. The gallery all yells in unison as 
one of the wounded sharks, very groggy, 
spinning and half out of water, slams 
into the boat with a thump and then spins 
his erratic way about a hundred feet to 
our left, where another shot sends him 
sinking into the depths. 

Other boats slip up and shout out en- 
couragement. This is all very fine, but 
by this time I am very much in need 
of something stronger than such encour- 
agement. I argue with Ernest Heming- 
way that it is time for him to take 
over the battle, which he promptly de- 
clines to do. However, I point out to him 
that I have been fighting this tuna for 
about six hours and that, while I am still 
physically fit, my hands are shot and in- 
asmuch as I have had Eric handlining for 
about three hours I can’t claim to have 
done the job single-handed. He finally 
compromises and says, “In fifteen muin- 
utes.” At the end of this time I turn the 
rod over to him, and as a very tired fisher- 
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HALF & HALF MAKES 
ONE SWELL SMOKE! 


man I now become one of the spectators. 


Carlos relieves Eric at the stern of the 


boat, and the battle continues the even 
tenor of its way. The vigor with which 


Ernest goes to work must cause the poor | 
tuna to wonder what it is all about, but | 


nevertheless an hour slips by, and an- 
other. Then we realize that he is coming 


up. Speedily Ernest is reeling in the line | 


and gets it all with the exception of fifty 
feet. There is a terrific splash at that dis- 
tance behind the boat, and then, going into 
a power-dive straight down, in a matter of 
seconds he tears off practically the entire 
six hundred yards. 

“Water! Water on the reel!” 
yells. 

I souse on a bucketful, then put my hand 
out to see if it worked. When my hand 
comes in contact with the reel, I add an- 
other blister to the twenty-two I already 
had counted on that hand. That reel is 
surely hot! 

That a fish which had been fought as 
hard as we had fought this one for eight 
hours could then turn tail and make a 
dive of this kind was almost unbelievable. 
Afterward we figured that although we 
could not see any sharks and did not think 
any were near, the tuna, no doubt, sensed 
their presence and dived to escape them. 


Ernest 


Grim and determined, Ernest again goes | 


to work, and in exactly thirty-two minutes 
again has this fish to the surface. And 
now the climax. Picture, if you can, sev- 


eral boats bouncing around in a somewhat | 
choppy sea, a new moon toward the east- | 


ern horizon, everyone quiet and tense. A 
splash twenty- -five feet behind us as Carlos | 
reaches for and secures the leader. A! 
sharp call, “Here!” as Ernest passes the 





JN July we will publish an- 
other Dud Dean story by Ar- 
thur R. Macdougall, Jr., besides 
many other fishing yarns, includ- 
ing a story of bass fishing on 
Ozark streams and another of a 
canoe trip into the wilderness 
country of Canada in search of a 
prize-winning fish. 











rod into the first available hands. 
me my gun!” It is thrust into his hands as 


he steps up on the stern, on the opposite | 
corner of which I am already perched | 


with a spotlight. Eric is ready with the 
gaff, Kenneth at the controls, the boat in 
reverse. In just a moment we will be 
bringing our catch into the boat. 

Then I yell like an Indian as I see a 


sinister shape slide into the outside circle | 
of the spotlight I am holding on the line. 


Crack! His white belly turns up. I cuss 
and try to compliment Ernest at the same 
time—then go in entirely for cussing, only 
to be drowned out by the volley of both 
curses and shots from the opposite side 
of the boat. One after another, seven or 
eight large sharks shoot in to the attack; 
and although two more turn their bellies 
up, the balance raise such havoc that when, 
a few seconds later, we pull the huge 
head over the stern it is only followed by 
the back-bone and tail. 

Sharks have won again, and everyone's 
unexpressed thoughts are all for some 
means of avenging this crime on the high 
seas. We express these 


on our mutilated fish. 


Thus ends the battle, began at 12:45 | 


P.M. and ending at 9:17 P.M., 8 hours 
and 32 minutes. We take our bearings and 
discover we are seventeen miles north | 
and east of where we hooked our fish. On 
the way back we argue pro and con and | 
finally get our estimates fairly close on 


“Give 


ideas verbally | 
and violently as we stand and look down 


| 
| 


| 





| 





Just add ’em up, Mister, and you 
have what it takes. Cool as a “ticket” 
for overtime parking. Sweet as the 
proof it was all a mistake. Fragrant, 
full-bodied tobacco that won’t bite 
the tongue—in a tin that won’t bite 
the fingers. Made by our exclusive 
modern process including patent 
No. 1,770,920. Smells good. Makes 
your pipe welcome anywhere. Tastes 
good. Your password to pleasure! 








, 


Not a bit of bite in the tobacco or the Telescope Tin, which 
gets smaller and smaller as you use-up the tobacco. No 
bitten fingers as you reach for a load, even the last one. 


Copyright 1936, The American Tobacco Company 
Cc 
LEF*« HALF 


Ae Safe Pipe - Tobacco 


| ro PIPE OR CIGARETTE 
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FLY ROD USERS PLEASE 
COME HERE 


< Also all owners of 
>" 709 foot steel rods 


Decidedly 
tion are these fly lines (your 


worth your atten- 














STREAMER 
choice level or tapered) that 
are the best all-round lines 

3 a yet made. | 

easseucs 1—Cast dry or wet flies. 
2--Cast streamers and buck- 
a tails, 
4 ———__ 3—C ast bass bugs. 
pornmimo = gf——('ast pork rinds, perch 
bellies and other “strip | 
cast” lines. 

5 po 5—Are a tremendous improve- | 

ment for steel rods, also 
migl all other still fishing rods. 
6—Are fine trolling lines and, 

6 in addition, positively can’t 
crack or check even if you 
abuse it. 

TROLLING Reasons why are explained | 
J in detail in our booklet. 

Trees Sand for 

peered U.§. LINE Co.} 

eye U.S. LENE CO.5 

with booklet. | Dest. 449M’ (Toes ttt: BUELL S 














Deep Trolling Spinner 


Ue J 


Will catch fish when all other baits fail. When 
trout and salmon go into deep water, just give 
this Spinner a trial. Spinner has one 5” hammer- 
ed brass blade at top and two 3” hammered brass 
blades at bottom, mounted on a nickel, steel- 
jointed wire with swivel and large red beads be- 
tween each blade. Length over all 36”. Price, in 
duck case with directions, $1.35, postpaid. 
Write for New Catalog 


L. L. BEAN, Inc., 214 Main St., Freeport, Maine 
Mfrs. Fishing and Camping Specialties 








Now you can wade in any 


depth water with Tucker's 


FISH-N-FLOAT 








Catch the big fellows hiding in deep water. The | 
FISH-N-FLOAT creates new sport. Beats paddling 
or carrying boat. Arms free for action; legs sus- 
pended for propelling. (Special paddles for feet 
available.) Holds regular 6.00x16 inner tube. Com- 


; lete with tube installed or with zipper or lace so one 
can use his own tube. Weighs 4 pounds. (Special 
sizes for big men.) Straps for carrying on shoulders 
when out of use. Sold by dealers or sent direct. 


SEND FOR Free descriptive folder and | 


prices. Mention dealer’s name. | 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. 
& a X25-B, Fort Smith, po tne 7 | 
LEIGHTON’ S AUTOMATIC 
UOIPFEUIOjU] 40} SHLAA 
Ysiy O4f 42D Aoyy 


( 80 B CHAPMAN ST. 





SPINNER 








Price 





| crawl away. 


| before I set out in search of the wood- 
peckers. 


| ly. Ages passed while I lay there, al- | 


| cleared 


| had crawled under the log, 





$1.00 
with 6 hooks 





CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 


what our tuna would have weighed if— | 
said estimates being between 850 and 900 
pounds. 
Thus, brother angler, ends your day on 
the Gulf Stream. If anything I have said 
makes you ambitious to yank out a mem- 
ber of the silver parade, don’t get started 
on the wrong foot, as I did, but get your- 
self a 16/0 reel, 39- or 54-thread line and 
a 20-ounce rod or heavier. I guarantee 
you will get action a-plenty, and the ad- 
vantages will still be with the fish. 


I MEET A CORAL SNAKE 
(Continued from page 23) 


Maybe some one of our party would 
return. Maybe my unwelcome guest would 
decide to change his environment and 
These two possibilities were 
my only hopes. 

After a few minutes I gained full con- 
trol of myself, and while I was still 
frightened I was able to think clearly. I | 


} remembered that George had said he was 


not going far and would probably be back 


At the time I would gladly have 
given all of my wordly possessions for the 
return of George, or for the help of any- 
one. 

Time never seemed to move more slow- | 


though not more than forty-five minutes | 
actually elapsed. 

The snake on my body remained per- 
fectly motionless for what seemed an 
eternity. His only movement was the rapid 
motion of his wicked-looking tongue. 
After a while he lowered his head and 
began to move his body about slowly. | 
Cold chills raced up and down my spine, | 
and my whole body was rigid. 

The movements soon ceased, and I was | 
relieved somewhat, but still far from nor- 
mal. I lay there, praying that someone 
would appear on the scene. 

Then the snake began to move about 
again, and my fear was once more hoisted 
to its full height, but I soon realized that 
this time my visitor was actually depart- 
ing. I held my breath for fear that he | 
might change his mind, but luckily for me 
such was not the case. With eager eyes 
I watched every inch of the distance the 
snake covered. As soon as the reptile had 
my body by a foot or more, I 
showed some real action. I jumped up, 
and was soon several feet away. 

In jumping up I must have alarmed the 
snake, for when I looked around he was 
coiled and holding his small head in a 
striking position. My first impulse was 
to kill him, and I looked about for a 
stick, but by the time I had obtained one 
he had disappeared under a near-by log. 
The second snake was nowhere in sight, | 
but had, as we later learned, crawled 
under the half rotten log, as had his 
mate. 

To say that I was very much relieved 
is putting it mildly. I felt as if I had just 
finished a hard day’s work. 

After some time George came up, and I 
related to him just what had happened. 
He accused me of having had a wild 
dream; but when I told him the snake 
he showed 
some interest. He claimed that he wanted 
a coral snake for a collection of his, but I 
think his real motive was to check my 
story. 

With my reluctant help he rolled the log 
over, and there was what he was looking 
for, and more. He found three coral 
snakes. We killed all three, and George 
was delighted to have them for his col- 


| lection. For my part, he was welcome to 


them. 
Today these three specimens, in jars of 
formaldehyde, grace the corner of a table 





in George’s study. The large one, which is 
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BAIT CASTERS PLEASE 
GATHER ROUND HERE 


And learn that you will GSS 
find in our famous BLACK 

KNIGHT a bait casting 

line that’s very, very strong e 
—but so ideally flexible it 
criss-crosses on your reel, 
and hugs the spool to per- 
fection, 


Black! Waterproofed! 
Guaranteed to withstand 
salt, alkaline and brackish 
waters. Braided around a 
tough core for extra 
strength and evenness.“ Bet- 
ter than the best” silk. 


All is explained in detail to 


practical anglers in our 
booklet. 
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Made My sturdy, hand-made baits 
in a look natural TO THE FISH! 
sizes Four styles, for fly or 
casting rod; wunder- 

water or surface. 35¢ to 
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“D'—Sent Free. 









June 
Special! 
One 65 hair minnow, 50¢ postpaid. 

NATURALURE BAIT CO. 
2301 E. 37th St. Kansas City, Mo. 


How to Catch Fish 


Charlie Stapf’s latest edition of “How 
to Catch Fish” is just off the press. 
Bigger and better than ever before. 
This book gives information and ad- 
vice that makes it easy to catch Fish. 
Send for your FREE copy today. 


PRESCOTT SPINNER CO. 
Box B Prescott, Wis. 


FLY ROD MEN 


Whether you prefer Dry, Wet, Nymph, 
Streamer or Bug, we should get acquainted. 
I've spent 20 years developing os suce 
cessful lures—everything a fly fisherman can 
use. Write for my FREE catalog. 
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8065-1 Grand River Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
Headquarters for Fine Fishing Tackle 








see how much you can 
save by ordering from the one and 
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2414 inches long, is the largest I have 
ever seen. The other two measured 19%4 
inches and 16 inches. 

To this day I have not taken any more 
naps in the woods. 


THIS BURNS ME UP! 
(Continued from page 31) 


the sort of Uncle we intend him to be; 
but if we accept the invitation and then 
rip him up the back when he isn’t looking 
by starting over 61,000 fires in the very 
best of his outdoor parlors and damage 
him to the tune of $17,000,000, as we did 
in 1931 and as we do almost every year, 
then it is about time for him to give some 
of his bad children a sound spanking. It is 
at least time for us to find out who are 
the bad children and publish that fact. 

It is surprising to discover that some of 
us who should be the best behaved are 
actually among the worst. But since we 
have started to call names, at least by 
general classification, let’s get on with it. 

It is safe to assume that nearly all of us 
who decide to go on camping trips enter- 
tain the conceit that we are outdoorsmen. 
Nearly every American flatters himself 
that he is something of a pioneer and that 
when it comes to the out-of-doors he is 
at least one-third Indian, this despite the 
fact that he doesn’t know an oak from a 
beech and could get hopelessly lost in a 
hundred-acre woods pasture. 

Irrespective of this, it is certain that 
when we go into the big open spaces we 
are responding to some lure of the out-of- 
doors. We love beauty, we love the wilder- 
ness, and we annually spend a great deal 
of money in reaching it and in enjoying it. 
In countless thousands we descend upon 
our National Forests and National Parks, 
which we own in common, and in common 
we foot the bill for such ownership. We 
would not consciously commit any act that 
would detract from the beauty which we 
have enjoyed, and we would be quick to 
deny that any careless act of ours has de- 
stroyed some of that beauty. 

Would to God that such fancy were 
fact! The official records tell a different 
story. They tell us that in taking an aver- 
age of a five-year period we campers of 
America started annually 14,488 destruc- 
tive fires in protected areas, and that 
these fires destroyed an average of 281,018 
acres. 

Being big-hearted and prodigal, Uncle 
Sam reckons that the damage in dollars 
amounted to $481,315. Multiply this by 
five, being the period covered to get the 
average, and you find that we campers 
alone started 72,440 fires, destroyed 1,405,- 
040 acres and nicked Uncle Sam to the 
tune of $2,406,575. And this little figure 
takes no account of the wild life, of the 
value of beauty, nor of the cost of re- 
production. 

Think of it, my brother! All this was 
brought about by campers—men who for- 
got to extinguish the fire that had given 
them cheer and comfort in a beauty spot 
which they had chosen with a fine eye as 
being quite the loveliest place in that vicin- 
ity to rest weary bones and refresh the 
inner man. 

But that is only the beginning. When we 
outdoorsmen decide to get careless, we 
make a good job of it. It so happens that 
many of us who roam the woods are made 
happier by the soothing influence of My 
Lady Nicotine. 

During the five-year period for which 
the figures have been compiled we smok- 
ers cast aside lighted cigars, cigarettes 
and burning matches in such nonchalant, 
open-handed manner as to start about 
45,000 more fires which destroyed 3,554,- 
295 acres. And these little acts of care- 
lessness on our part again nicked Uncle 


Sam to the tune of $8,165,085. Quite a 
little bill which must be charged up to 
some bad children but which must be paid 
for by both the good and the bad. 

From the above figures, it can be seen 
that when a smoker starts a fire he starts a 
good one. He does about four times more 
damage than campers, though he starts 
only a third as many fires. I do not know 
the reason for this, but the figures are 
correct. The answer may be found in the 
fact that a camper makes only one camp 
fire each day, or two at most, while the 
smoker fires up his pipe, cigar or cigar- 
ette several times during the day in coun- 
try where the fire hazard is extremely 
high. 

Although all smokers are not campers, 


nor are all campers smokers, the two put | 
together represent the greatest menace to | 


our forests. Let us total the carelessness 
of these two bad children and take a look 
at the result. 

During the last five-year period we 
smokers and campers started consider- 
ably more than 97,000 fires! We made 
a blackened, lifeless shambles out of 
4,959,335 acres of beautiful forest lands. 
We damaged ourselves and our guiltless 
fellows to the tune of $10,571,660, and 
that figure is based on the ridiculously 
low estimate of two dollars per acre. Did 


you ever try to buy virgin timber at two | 


dollars per acre? 

Who can estimate the value of the wild 
life? Of beauty? Of recreational value? 
Of the trout streams turned into sluices 


to carry away ashes and charred humus | 


that choked out the life of every trout 
therein? 


Let it be distinctly understood that the | 


foregoing figures represent the sins of the 
smokers and campers only. The figures for 
all fires run many times that. In the Rocky 





ARL AKELEY once said 

that the world’s most danger- 
ous animal was the domestic bull. 
In the July issue, C. Blackburn 
Miller tells of his Narrowest Es- 
cape from Death, in which a bull 
was the killer. 











Mountain district lightning is responsible 
for about 17 per cent of the fires; all the 
rest are man-made, and therefore prevent- 
able. 

There is nothing to be done about the 


fires caused by lightning—except put them | 
out. And as for the fires started by brush | 


burning, the railroads and the out-and-out 
fire-bug, that is a matter which the Gov- 
ernment will have to overcome through 
laws and through education. But the Gov- 
ernment has the right to expect the out- 
doorsmen of America to protect that 
which belongs to all of us and which has 
been set aside for our use and enjoyment. 


It is about time for_us to begin to put out | 


our fires! 


It takes Nature between fifty and a hun- | 


dred years to heal a fire scar, depending 
upon location, nature of the soil, climate 
and many other considerations. The forest 
on Jack Straw Mountain, near Milner 
Pass on the Continental Divide, was burn- 
ed in 1870. After sixty-three years there 
is only slight reforestation. It is one of 
the bleakest, starkest object-lessons im- 
aginable. It took Nature a long time to 
cover that rocky mountainside; at the 
present time foresters will not hazard a 
guess as to how long it will take her to 
heal that scar. 

If during the coming year not a single 
smoker or camper started a forest fire— 
and proper care would make this a reality 
—the Government would still have prob- 
lems enough in the matter of fire preven- 
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Teachers and 
soda, please! 








...-A TALL, COOL 


rr glass of Teacher’s 
ya Scotch and soda! With 
the wonderful flavour 
and smoothness of this 
world-famed Scotch 
combined with the 
“snap” of the soda, 
there is nothing like 
it to beat the heat. 
WM. TEACHER & SONS, 
Ltd., Glasgow and London. 
Est. 1830. 
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"HARPOON ) 


CLAMMY pipe full of seaweed tobacco 
A is a weapon that will overpower any 
innocent whale. But if you're fishing the 
stream of life for pleasure and companion- 
ship, here’s bait worth two of that: Sir 
Walter Raleigh in a pipe kept dry and 
shipshape. Sir Walter is a cleaner, cooler, 

’ milder smoke that raises no dark clouds 
anywhere. Instead, this sunny blend of 
well-aged Kentucky Burleys spreads only 
a winning fragrance that gains respect for 
all who puff it. In a modest way it’s become 
the sensation of the smoking world. So 
try a tin; you'll be the catch of the season! 


SIR WALTER | 


RALEIGH 


“Sooner ot Later- 
| Your Favorite Jotacey 


FREE booklet tells how to make 
your old pipe taste better, eweet- 
er; how to break in a new pipe. 
Write for copy today. Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco Corporation, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Dept. U-66 








tion and control. The incendiary is always 
abroad in the land, and he is a very bad 
boy indeed. In 1931, with malice afore- 
thought, this all-too-seldom-caught rascal 
started 15,427 fires that destroyed 2,224,- 
570 acres. When he starts a fire, he starts 
a good one. 

The mind of the normal man will ex- 
perience difficulty in grasping the thought 
that this country shelters thousands of ab- 
normal wretches who will deliberately set 
fire to a beauty spot teeming with wild life. 
But such is the hard fact. The reasons 
back of these incendiary acts are many 
and varied, but the great majority of them 
fall under three headings as regards mo- 
tive. 

First, those fires started in an effort to 
create employment, since the Government 
pays in the neighborhood of 30 cents an 
hour to all volunteer fire fighters, with 
food thrown in during the period of em- 
ployment. Thus there are people at large 





NEST month you will have an 
opportunity of going turkey 
hunting with Archibald Rutledge. 
He bags a famous old gobbler, 
known as “THE ROGUE OF 
ORQUIC VALLEY.” 











in order to gain a few 
will destroy a huge 


in the land who, 
hours’ employment, 
forest area. 

Second, there is the out-and-out fire- bug 
who puts the torch to pine needles just to 
watch the roaring red demon go leaping 
through the tree-tops. 

Then there is the I.W.W., the red, the 
political malcontent, the public enemy 
who starts his fire because his diseased 
mind can think of no other way to strike 
at the country. Let others with calmer 
minds than mine devise the punishment 
that should be his. Personally, I feel that 
it would not be too harsh to lash him to a 
tree directly in the path of the holocaust 
which he had originated. But then, I 
love the forests—and public enemies not 
one whit. 

It is too much to hope that we will be 
able to prevent all man-made fires. The 
records show that the Forestry Depart- 
ment is becoming more and more efficient 
in controlling them and restricting them 
to small areas. So long as fire remains the 
servant of man it will, like all servants, 
occasionally get out of hand. But we out- 
doorsmen, who go into the woods because 


| we love them, could, through the exercise 





of care and common sense, reduce our 
crimes against ourselves to a very low 
figure, if not to an absolute zero. 

The rules are simple. They have been 
published again and again, but in view of 
the fact that each year we smokers and 
campers originate about twenty thousand 
forest fires it might be wise again to set 
forth the rules. Don’t skip them, my 
brother, under the thought that they are 
intended for the “other fellow.” A little 
ignorance on your part may some day 
place you among the “other fellows.” 

Here are the “do” and “don’t” rules. 
Follow them to the letter, and Uncle Sam 
can quit worrying about you. 

Never select a place for your camp fire 
that presents a possible fire hazard. Scrape 
away all inflammable material from a spot 
at least five feet in diameter. Dig a hole 
in the center for the fire, and keep the fire 
small. 

Never build a fire near brush or dry 
grass, regardless of how still the day. 
Wind can come up quickly. 

Never build a fire against a log or 
stump. When these get burning, it is diffi- 
cult to put them out. You may think they 
are out, but there will be fire in the log or 
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stump roots after you think you have killed 
it. Days later, an increased wind can fan 
these embers into flame—and you have a 
forest fire to your credit. 

Never build a fire against a tree. Not 
only will it damage or kill the tree, but 
should the tree be hollow or some of the 
roots dead you will probably leave a smol- 
dering menace behind you. 

Never leave a fire unattended even for 
a few minutes. A sudden wind can come 
up in those few minutes. 

Never leave camp until you would stake 
your life, as you are staking the lives of 
others, that your fire is out. Pour all your 
dishwater on it. Then go to the stream or 
spring and get some more. To play safe, 
get a little more. 

Never build a fire in a bed of pine 
needles, and avoid ground made up of de- 
cayed needles. It can burn like punk, eat- 
ing its way along under what appears to 
be soil, later to break out and destroy a 
forest. 

Never discard a burnt match until you 
can hold the burned tip between thumb 
and finger. Or, as some states advocate, 
break your match. 

Never discard a glowing cigarette ora 
cigar stub. If traveling by car, equip your 

car with a tray for these dead butts. If you 
are on foot or horseback, the menace be- 
comes still greater, since inflammable ma- 
terial is directly underfoot or by the side of 
the trail. Some good woodsmen put out 
their cigarettes or cigars and then place the 
butts in a pocket, discarding them at the 
end of the day. It is better to burn a small 
hole in a coat than a big hole in a forest. 

Never knock hot ashes out of a pipe. Put 
it into your pocket when you have finished 
your smoke, and knock out the ashes at 
the next reloading. If you are passing 
through an area of dry grass or any place 
where common sense would tell you that 
the fire hazard is high, simply forget about 
—s to smoke. Wait until you are out 
ot it. 

Never be afraid of the ridicule of the 
other fellow who thinks you are foolish 
about fire. He is the fool. 

The above rules are neither difficult to 
learn nor hard to put into practice. It 
would appear that anyone would know 
them almost instinctively. In all probabil- 
ity you are saying: “Humph! Nothing 
new there. Everybody knows that much.” 

It isn’t what you know, it’s what you do! 
We know all these things, yet we continue 
to start over twenty thousand fires annu- 
ally. If we wish to have the rest of Amer- 
ica look upon us as real outdoorsmen, 
we've got to begin to practice the things 
we know. 

The records are against us. In far too 
great a measure ours is the guilt, ours the 
shame. Calling ourselves woodsmen, pro 
fessing a genuine love for the out-of-doors, 
none the less we annually leave in our 
wake a black and blasted trail, miles in 
width and no man knows how long. Such 
is the fact—the undeniable, indisputable, 
indelible fact, recorded in deep and lasting 
scars on the very face of the thing we love. 

And this burns me up! 


THE SMARTEST THING 
(Continued from page 41) 


big paw and held the wounded bird still. 
His action might not have been dictated by 
reason, but it was certainly reasonable. 
One of the finest instances of a dog's 
rationalizing on a retrieve was that of 
Lady, a demure little setter bitch in het 
second season. Walking down a slippery 
log with a dead bird in her mouth, 
suddenly saw a wounded bird scurrying t0 
safety in the morass below her, with 
master in frantic pursuit. Stopping short 
and retaining her precarious footing | on 
the log, Lady considered the pzoprietis 
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killed | of the occasion. Was a bird in hand worth 
an fan | two in the bush? Should she relinquish a 
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PACK 
HE-MAN FOOD 


FOR OUTDOOR APPETITE 


Take along plenty of stick-to- 
the-ribs man-food when you 
set out for your favorite trout 
stream! Fill up your pack with 
Heinz—and eat hearty! 


By all means, include Heinz 
Oven-Baked Beans — Boston- 
style. There’s real outdoor 
eating for you—plump and 
tender beans, baked to a turn 
with a rich sauce of ‘lasses and 
plenty of pork! And a tin or 
two of Heinz Cooked Maca- 
roni—it’s the melt-in-the- 
mouth kind, with athick cream 
sauce and a hint of racy cheese. 
If you still have room (after 
you've stowed away the indis- 
pensible bottle of Heinz To- 
mato Ketchup) put in a few 
tins of lusty Heinz Home-style 
Soups: thick Corn Chowder 
or hefty Scotch Broth! 


HEINZ @7) 








| my 





| dog’s 
| scripted : 


a single having found doubtful refuge in 
a tuft of grass beneath. Neither the dog 
nor the horse, runneth the tale, budged 
until he had climbed from the saddle and 
shot the bird. The same dog would alleg- 
edly climb up against the side of a horse to 
hand his master a bird. 

We sometimes fail to appreciate the 
physical and nervous distress which pro- 
longed pointing may cause a dog, par- 
ticularly if the point is made from an 
awkward position. A stanch dog may 
stand with the immobility of alabaster, 
often in a strained position and with one 
foot uplifted, for an hour or more. Yet I 
can’t hold one arm out at right angles to 
body for five minutes without acute 
discomfort. 

I once saw a nimble debutante, Virginia 
Dare, scramble over a low rail fence and 
drop to a tense point with her forefeet 
on the ground and her hind feet still atop 
the fence, in almost a perpendicular posi- 
tion. The nearness of the quarry made any 
attempt to change her position risky, and 
she knew it. Rather inhumanely, perhaps, 
I waited to see how long she would hold 
the unique posture. She held for ten min- 
utes—until her front legs buckled under 


| her. 


Alabama Bill was as pot-bellied as Fal- 
staff and a bit wabbly on his pins, but a 
steadfast old gent at that. One day he was 
lost for an hour in a cane savanna. When 
I finally found him, it looked as if the old 
codger had shuffled off and rigor mortis 
had already set in. He was lying flat on 
his big belly, composedly pointing a covey. 
Whether that was a case of laziness or 
intelligence I am not quite sure. There 
isn’t much difference, anyway you look at 
it. 

From Mississippi comes a touching story 
of a fine dog reluctantly offered for sale 
by its owner. A prospective purchaser, a 
man of undemonstrative habits and clip- 
ped speech, took the dog out for a trial. 
But to the chagrin of the owner, who was 
along, the dog proceeded deliberately to 
break every commandment in the decal- 
ogue and make a miserable spectacle of 
himself—to prevent being sold. 

As to the truth of this the deponent say- 
eth not because he knoweth not, and be- 

cause it was also from Mississippi that he 

received the offer of a dog that is Phi Beta 
Kappa material. After enumerating the 
points, the would-be seller post- 
“He also barks whenever you 
miss a shot, unless you’re shooting in a 
thick place, when he makes allowances.” 
I declined the offer. When I buy a bird 
dog, I want one with sense enough to keep 
his mouth shut, not a smart-aleck. 


THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO 
(Continued from page 27) 


While I was thus studying the picture 


| my followers became impatient at my in- 





activity and, coming up to the top of the 
rise, showed themselves on the sky-line. 
The lions saw them at once, turning round 
and standing erect to stare at them. There 
was not an atom of cover to be seen, nor 
any chance of taking advantage of the 
rolling ground, for it did not slope in the 
required direction; so I started to walk in 
the open in a sidelong direction toward the 
formidable-looking pair. 

They allowed me to come a hundred 
yards or so nearer them, and then the 


| lioness bolted, the lion following her at a 


more leisurely trot. As soon as they left 
the body of the zebra my African follow- 
ing made a rush for it, and began a fierce 
fight over the remains, so that I had to 


| restore order and leave a coolie to see that 


our guide got the largest share, as he de- 
served. 
In the meantime the lion, hearing the 
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noise of the squabble, halted on the crest 
of the hill to take a deliberate look at me, 
and then disappeared over the brow, I 
jumped on to my mule and galloped as 
hard as I could after him, and luckily 
found the pair still in sight w hen I reached 
the top of the rise. As soon as they saw 
me following them up, the lioness took 
covert in some long grass that almost con- 
cealed her when she lay down, but the lion 
continued to move steadily away. 

Accordingly I made for a point which 
would bring me about two hundred yards 
to the right of the lioness, and which would 
leave a deep natural hollow between us, so 
as to give me a better chance, in the event 
of a charge, of bowling her over as she 
came up the rise toward me. I could plain- 
ly make out her light-colored form in the 
grass, and took careful aim and fired. In 
an instant she was kicking on her back 
and tossing about, evidently hard hit; in a 
few seconds more she lay perfectly still, 
and I saw that she was dead. 

I now turned my attention to the lion, 
who meanwhile had disappeared over an- 
other rise. By this time Mahina and the 





O YOU think it ruins a bird 

dog to let him point rabbits? 
Read “BOB-WHITES, BUN- 
NIES—OR BOTH,” by Guy W. 
Von Schriltz, in the July issue. 











other Indian, with three or four of the 
disappointed Wa Kamba, had come up, 
so we started off in a body in pursuit of 
him. I felt sure that he was lurking some- 
where in the grass not far off, and I knew 
that I could depend upon the native to see 
him if he showed so much as the tip of 
his ear. 

Nor was I disappointed, for we had 
scarcely topped the next rise when one of 
the Wa Kamba spotted the dark brown 
head of the brute as he raised it for an 
instant above the grass in order to watch 
us. We pretended not to have seen him, 
however, and advanced to within two 
hundred yards or so, when, as he seemed 
to be getting uneasy, I thought it best to 
risk a shot even at this range. I put up 
the 200-yards sight and the bullet fell 
short; but the lion never moved. 

Raising the sight another fifty yards, I 
rested the rifle on Mahina’s back for the 
next shot, and again missed; fortunately, 
however, the lion still remained quiet. I 
then decided to put into practice the 
scheme I had thought out the day I sat 
astride the lion I had killed on the Kapiti 
Plain; so I told all my followers to move 
off to the right, taking the mule with them, 
and to make a half-circle round the animal, 
while I lay motionless in the grass and 
waited. The ruse succeeded admirably, for 
as the men moved round so did the lion, 
offering me at last a splendid shoulder 
shot. 

I took very careful, steady aim and fired, 
with the result that he rolled over and 
over, and then made one or two attempts 
to get up, but failed. I then ran up to 
within a few yards of him, and—helpless 
as he was with a bullet through both shoul- 
ders—he was still game and twisted round 
so as to face me, giving vent all the time 
to savage growls. A final shot laid him 
out, however, and we at once proceeded 
to skin him. 

While we were busy doing this, one of 
the Wa Kamba suddenly drew my atten- 
tion to the fact that we were actually be- 
ing stalked at that very moment by two 
other lions, who eventually approached to 
ithin five hundred yards’ distance and then 
lay down to watch us skinning their dead 
brother, their big, shaggy heads rising 
every now and again above the grass to 
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res 
me, give us a prolonged stare. At the time I 
v. I little knew what a stirring adv enture was 
1 as in store for me next day while in pursuit 
kily of these same brutes. 
shed It was almost dark when the skinning 
saw process was finished; so without delay we 
took started on our way back to camp, which 
con- was about seven miles off. The lioness I 
lion thought I should leave to be skinned the 
: next day; but the men I sent out to do the 
hich job on the morrow were unable to find any 
ards Your Rod Deserves a trace of her—they probably missed the 
ould place sony she lay, for I am sure that I 
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Backwoods Canoeing 


IFTY years ago, the Indian or the 

white woodsman would, on slight 

provocation, place his rifle, blanket, 

and little else in his birch and 
casually point his craft up some wilderness 
river to be gone perhaps for months. The 
purpose might be to hunt the moose or to 
engage in any other of the activities that 
were part of the life of a backwoods 
dweller, but what ever the cause, the de- 
parture was made with as little ceremony 
and preparation as precedes a visit to the 
neighborhood grocery store. It was a free 
and independent existence, a life that led 
tq many adventures and exploits, and it 
required of the traveler only that he be a 
good hunter, an expert canoeman, and wise 
in the craft of forest and river. The coun- 
try furnished his living and, save for his 
rifle and ammunition, he could, if he so 
chose, ignore all other 
products of civilization. 

Today, there are only 
scattered reminders of 
what was once a great, 
unbroken wilderness, and 
there are many laws 
intended to protect what 
is left of a likewise once 
great game resource, so 
that the voyageur can 
no longer legally sustain 
himself from the coun- 
try even where it is still 
possible to do so. Yet, 
to the man who has in- 
herited some of that 
primitive urge that sent 
the pioneer woodsman 
deep into the wilds of a 
virgin country, the canoe 
is still a source of ad- 
venture. There are, even 
now, few parts of the 
country that do not con- 
tain river and lake chains 
which drain backwoods 
country untouched by 
the rush of civilization. 
And there is nothing more interesting than 
to explore a backwoods waterway right 
up to its very source. 

On such a trip, one has a continuous 
change of camp sites and of scenery, and 
the river itself, with its succession of falls, 

rapids, deadwaters, and the interest in 
what lies around each approaching bend, 
permits no monotony in the journey. Along 
the river bank in early morning and late 


By H. L. Nason 


evening, one will get many an opportunity 
to study and perhaps photograph the deer, 
as well as an occasional moose, perhaps. 
And the very nature of a journey through 
the clean, health-giving air of an evergreen 
forest brings a man back with increased 
strength and vigor, and with muscles 
toughened and, hardened in proportion to 
the amount of exercise he has given them. 

The canoe, one of the most romantic 
and effective products handed down to us 
from the Indian, seems to associate itself 
naturally with wilderness travel. Light, 
swift, silent, and capable of carrying heavy 
loads despite its appearance of fragility, 
the craft must, nevertheless, be understood 
before it can be really mastered. I have 
seen a 20-foot canoe in capable hands ride 
out a terrific squall that might easily have 
swamped larger and sturdier craft, and I 





To the man who has inherited the primitive urge to go into virgin country, 
the canoe is still a source of adventure 


have seen the same sort of canoe dump its 
occupant into a lake whose surface was as 
smooth as glass. Good judgment and skill- 
ful handling of the canoe against wind 
and wave have much to do with its good 
behavior, of course, but not all. Quite as 
important is a knowledge of the limitations 
of the canoe and—just plain balance. 
Your true backwoods riverman is pos- 
sessed of both. Instinctively he steps in the 


center of his craft when getting in or out 
of it and usually with a hand on each gun- 
wale. He makes no abrupt, unpremedi- 
tated moves, and when he overloads, he 
does it with the knowledge that he is 
making logy and uncertain a craft that is 
normally wonderfully buoyant and instant- 
ly responsive to the paddle. As to a sense 
of balance, he has this to his very finger 
tips, and even when he stands erect to 
send hjs canoe shooting through a rock- 
strewn, white-water channel or sits un- 
concernedly on the stern deck plying his 
paddle—both in defiance of accepted rules 
of canoe safety—this same sense of balance 
is working overtime. Such control of a 
canoe can, of course, come only with long 
years of experience, the same being true 
of poling, portaging and running rapids. 
The canoe itself deserves some con- 
sideration at the hands 
of its user, for as un- 
believably rugged and 
durable as it is when 
properly used, .it can 
easily be done serious 
injury by disregarding 
its weak points. To 
drag or lift a loaded 
canoe from the water is 
to ruin it, and to load or 
step into a canoe that is 
not floating free is an- 
other severe strain. 


NE should not step 

intoa canoe, one end 
of which is pulled high on 
the shore, with a conse- 
quent lack of proper sup- 
port under the middle, 
nor should one step into 
a canoe that is beached, 
or lay heavy objects on 
it. A canoe whose bot- 
tom has sagged from im- 
proper loading and use 
is a poor craft indeed. 
Sand is another deadly 
enemy of the canvas canoe, sifting through 
the crack between the planks to chafe and 
cut the threads of the canvas cover. One 
should keep the interior of the canoe as 
free from sand as possible. Water rots 
unprotected canvas, and a canoe bottom 
that has been cut slightly or from which 
the paint has been scraped in spots, should 
be covered with marine glue to protect it. 
On even a short trip into backwoods coun- 
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try, there should be marine glue, a square 
of canvas, and a few tacks included in the 
list of equipment with which to make 
repairs, in the event that one is so un- 
fortunate as to require them. 

For serious use, a canoe should have 
plenty of length and breadth, thereby 
making it safer on the lakes and dead- 
waters, and capable of carrying heavier 
loads. For a craft that is to be used on 
both rivers and lakes, as is usually the 





On the portages, cnaviiie has to do his 
share—and it’s part of the fun, too 


case, a compromise can be effected between 
lines that are best for the one or the other. 
For all-round use, the following specifica- 
tions wili work out well: length 18 feet, 
width 36 inches, height at sides 12 or 13 
inches, ends low to reduce windage, bot- 
tom rather flat and with width extending 
well into the ends, a good bulge or tumble- 
home at the sides (these last for greater 
stability), no keel, and half ribs to 
strengthen the bottom. All things con- 
sidered, I prefer the canvas-covered craft, 
and it will weigh about 85 pounds when 
it answers to the above dimensions and 
construction. For equipment, there should 
he three paddles, an iron-shod setting pole 
10 or 12 feet long, and the repair articles 
previously mentioned. Ash is good wood 
for the pole, while paddles made of maple 
are strong and dependable and have thin, 
silent-dipping blades. 


HE rest of the equipment varies to 

suit the ideas of the individuals, as it 
does in all types of camping. With the 
canoe to carry the outfit, one may branch 
out a bit more in weight and variety of 
articles, though if there are carries to be 
made, a compact kit of reasonable propor- 
tions is the sensible thing. When it is pos- 
sible to do so, the outfit should be placed in 
two or three large pack sacks, with no 
loose articles cluttering up the canoe bot- 
tom. In landirig, these packs are tossed 
ashore and the canoe is instantly unloaded 
without fuss or delay. If there are two in 
the canoe and a carry is to be made in two 
trips, the two lightest packs are taken over 
first, thus allowing the men to get the lay 
of the land and making sure of direction 
under the most favorable conditions. On 


the second trip, the canoe and the heaviest 
pack are carried, the latter usually being 
the grub pack 

Shelter is not a major problem of the 
canoeist, for he seldom allows bad weather 
to hold him to his tent, and consequently 
has little use for it except when sleeping. 
At that time it should protect him from 
possible rain, mosquitoes, and from cold 
night breezes. Choose a small, light, water- 
proofed tent that can be easily and quickly 
erected, for every day may bring a new 
camp site. The tent should be large enough 
to accommodate two men. With more in 
the party, a larger tent can be provided, or 
extra shelters taken. In some ways this 
latter method is preferable, for it makes the 
camp fire the central grouping place, but 
separates the party when it comes time to 
turn in. This is a simple but effective way 
to keep down the friction that sometimes 
results from too close and too constant 
contact on a long, hard trip. 


HE A tent and the miner's tent are 

two old favorites among canoeists. An 
8 x 8 x 8 size in the light, waterproofed 
fabrics will, in either model, weigh from 
7 to 9 pounds, and is plenty large for two 
men and their baggage. Cut the miner’s tent 
exactly in half and extend the sloping back 
side to seven feet in length and you have 
the lean-to type of tent. A 5 x 7 size, with 
a 6-foot front, can be had that will weigh 
less than 6 pounds, this including a sewed- 
in ground cloth and a bobbinet mosquito 
front. The lean-to tent is one of the best 
for use with an open fire. 

For sleeping equipment, the canoeist 
usually depends on browse and his blanket. 
This is the simple, efficient bedding com- 
bination of the woodsman, who carries 
nothing that he can conveniently find at 
hand. Lacking the browse, a light-weight 
air mattress will furnish comfort for the 
tired traveler. In the northern United 
States and in Canada, where, even in mid- 
summer, the nights are very cool, five 
pounds of good, all-wool blanket, or a 











sleeping bag, will not be found too much. | 


The 64 x 84 size will prove satisfactory. 
One other necessity is a waterproof ground 
cloth to protect the sleeper from the damp- 
ness of the earth. This is important, for 
rheumatism and various other ills may 
overtake the “tough” lad who habitually 
sleeps unprotected on the ground. 

While elaborate cooking is seldom at- 
tempted on a canoe trip, it is surprising 
what can be done with a small but well- 
chosen cook kit. Here are some _sugges- 
tions for an efficient two-man kit : 3 nesting 
pots (approximate sizes, $, 7, and 10 
pints), one 10- or 12-inch_steel fry-pan 
with folding handle, one 7-inch mixing 
pan, 2 each of plates, cups, knives, forks 





Proper equipment is absolutely essential 
to the enjoyment of canoe camping 


and teaspoons, one mixing spoon, a biscuit 
cutter (convenient though not necessary), 
salt and pepper shakers. I would also in- 
clude a small-sized aluminum reflector 
baker, for nothing can beat it when it 
comes to baking before a camp fire. An- 











You can’t beat 
CAMPING OUT 


for a real vacation 


@ Get next to Nature and the great 
outdoors this summer . .. somewhere in 
the unspoiled forests of America’s Na- 
tional and State Parks. It’s an inexpen- 
sive way to have real fun ... all you 
need is a good friend and reliable 
equipment. Here are some of the many 
items in the famous Diamond Brand 
line—Money back if not satisfied. 








BAKER TENT—easily kept warm by open 
fire. Fly comes down to close tent tightly. 
Made of Stormtite 208B—7 x 7—$28.64, in- 
cluding tape ridge, sod cloth and bag. 
Ridge Pole, 4 Uprights & Stakes $5.38 extra. 


We supply many other types of tents. 





WATERPROOFED pack of Army Duck. 
2-inch oiled-leather shoulder straps, 3-inch 
oiled-leather tump line. Well sewn and hand- 
riveted. 24 inches wide, 28 inches long. 


No. 505, weight 2% Ibs. only $8.35 


We also carry many other knapsacks and 
packs. 


FEATHERWEIGHT Sleeping Bag filled 
with fine-quality goose down and feathers. 
6 ft. by 2% ft. Choice of waterproof cover- 
ing, 4-lb. weight, or non-waterproof fabric, 
weight 2% Ibs. 

No. 361, either quality only $10.50 
This is only one of many Diamond Brand 
sleeping bags. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOGUE 


DIAMOND) ‘BRAND 

CANVAS PRODUCTS CO. 

148-150 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 
Name 


Address 


City 
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| other dish that is very useful is a pint 
| aluminum bowl for mixing milk powder 
with water and for various other duties. 
With the exception of the baker, these 
dishes all nest to make one compact kit of 
dishes. A collapsible canvas water pail 
may also be carried, if desired, though it 
will be found that the largest pot is usually 
available for such use. To complete the 
cooking outfit, add a dish towel, several 
dish cloths and plenty of soap powder. 

A good ax is first on the list of miscel- 
laneous articles to be carried. The so- 
called three-quarters ax, weighing about 
2% pounds complete and with a 26-inch 
handle, is satisfactory except for late fall 
use when a night fire is to be kept. A night 
fire, of course, calls for much firewood 
and a full-grown ax is a very desirable 
article under those conditions. Other neces- 
sary or useful articles are included in the 
list below, which may be amended to suit 
| personal preference. Select these articles 
| carefully, for nothing deserves a ride in 
your canoe that will not pay for this 
ee by its usefulness. Here is the 
ist: 

Large Duluth pack 





Tooth brush 


YOUNGSTOWN STEEL CAR CORP. 


CEPT. F NILES. OHIO 











sacks or duffle bags 
and pack harness 

Matches 

Compass 

Maps 

Flashlight 

Extra bulbs 

Small bath towel 

Soap 

Fly dope 

Nails 

Stout cord 

%” Manila rope for 
use with canoe or 
about camp 

First-aid kit (small) 

Small pair tweezers 

Candles 

Thermos bottle 

Camera and films 

Toilet paper 


Comb 
Trench mirror 
Shaving outfit 
Notebook and pencil 
Hunting or fishing 
licenses 
Fishing tackle or 
hunting equipment 
Extra clothing: 
Extra suit under- 
wear 
Extra socks 
Mackinaw shirt or 
sweater 
Light-weight pon- 
cho or rain shirt 
Small repair kit con- 
taining needle and 
thread, a few but- 
tons, waxed ends, 
large safety pins 








WATERPROOFING 
for Tents 


Positively waterproofs tents yet does 
not fill the air holes in canvas—does 
not add to weight of tent. 
STORMY WEATHER leaves can- 

vas dry (no oil or grease). Easy to 
apply, long-lasting. 

: For complete details and prices 
write 


Protection Products Mig. Co. 
7452 Second Ave., Detroit 

















ALONE OFFERS 


11 INTERIORS 


TO CHOOSE FROM 




















All in our skeleton 

are-welded steel frame 

No other like it. (See 
illustration at left.) In 

three lengths, 14, 16 

and 18 feet; all with 
knee-acting wheels. Ju- 

, nior Travelears $325 
onal Ghaksien complete. Seniors $505 
to $1200. The only mak- 

er offering such a choice of 

fine interiors, covering every 

family need. Beds front and 

rear; rear only; or Pullman 

dinette style. Free literature 














Travelcar Company 
16431 West 7 Mile Rd. 
Detroit, Mich. 








— 

















| A trailer is no better than its frame. 


Tooth paste 

The matter of grub opens up a broad 
subject. White flour and bacon comprise 
the backbone of many grub lists, and are 
“light” provisions, which is to say that 
they are highly nourishing foodstuffs and 
go a long way in proportion to their weight 
and bulk. Many a prospector in the old 
days obtained his daily calories from bacon, 
sourdough and tea, which alone sufficed 
for the hard, outdoor life that he lived. 
From this it is evident that the vast array 
of foodstuffs that the camper often carries 
is not necessary for his existence after 
all, but is merely a concession to a pam- 


TRAILERS ARE 


“QURE, we were afraid trailers would 

hurt business,” admitted the owner of 
a Florida tourist camp. “But I suppose 
they are like the horseless carriage; here 
to stay. My competitor down the road be- 
gan taking trailers this fall. He had a 
dozen the first night and it didn’t seem to 
hurt his cabin business, so I hung out my 
sign. The mortgage never was in better 
health.” 

“Did you tourist-camp owners think you 
could discourage trailers by just telling 
them to move on?” I asked. 

“Well, something like that, I guess,” he 
grinned. “Next season my trailer space 
will be twice as large and I'll have a bath- 
house and laundry with hot water.” 

Two evenings later we stopped for gas 
at a service station on the bank of a small 
lake. “Why not pull in here for the night?” 
asked the operator. “Right under those 
oaks is a shady spot and you can run your 
light cord through the window. Might 
catch a bass or two for dinner.” 

“How much?” I asked. Our destination 
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pered palate. Yet variety is desirable, with 
a middle course between too much and too 
little being the best plan to follow. Among 
light-weight, compact provisions that have 
been tried and proven on the trail are the 
following : wheat flour, cornmeal, pancake 
flour, baking powder, rolled oats and other 





On swift North Woods streams, the setting 
pole is a necessary part of the outfit 


cooked cereals, rice, split peas, dried beans, 
bacon, salt pork, butter, lard, dried fruits, 
raisins, dates, sugar, milk powder, des- 
sicated egg, nuts, tea, coffee, cocoa. Onions 
and potatoes, while running somewhat 
more to bulk and weight, are two standard 
items that should be given consideration. 
To meet the demand for sweets, take some 
jam, syrup or molasses. These are lux- 
uries, but popular ones. 

On trips where there is little carrying 
to be done, the canoeist can depend to a 
great extent on canned stuff if he wishes 
to do so. Almost anything eatable can 
now be obtained in tins, and when of a good 
grade, it is almost always excellent in 
flavor. Only the fact that canned goods 
bulk and weigh very heavily prevents them 
from finding their way into every provi- 
sion sack, 


HERE TO STAY 


By George H. Denny 


that night was a trailer camp twenty miles 
on, but the fish talk was undermining me. 

“T expect a dime will pay for all the 
juice you'll use,” he said. 

Sold! The only bass that hit cost me a 
spinner on a snag, so we had to eat chops 
and French fries. When the dishes were 
dried, the station operator dropped over 
for a smoke. 

“I hoped you would stay because I am 
thinking of opening a small trailer camp 
here and I wanted to ask what you would 
expect in the way of accommodations,” he 
said. 

We were glad to tell him. You'll find 
the same spirit nearly everywhere now. 
Where the trailer pioneer three years ag? 
used to wonder if some joker had pinned 
a smallpox sign on his caravan, he now 1 
made to feel as much at home as a wealthy 
uncle with angina pectoris. 

“There are twice as many outfits on the 
road this season,” said the owner of @ 
large camp catering only to trailers. “If! 
can get a good lease on the land across the 
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road I’ll double my space. I hate to turn 
them away as I have this winter. I can’t 
keep up with them. 

“IT have 230 here now,” he continued. 
“Many came early in the falf and will stay 
until April or May. Some stay all year. 
One couple has been here three years. She 
was told to go to a warm climate to linger 
awhile. She has gained forty pounds and 
says she is ashamed to go home.” 

At this camp, one of the oldest and 
largest, there is a fine, shell-strewn bath- 
ing beach and the glare of the Florida sun 
on white sand is tempered by grass plots 
and palm shade. For $1.00 a week a couple 
can park their trailer, and water, hot 
showers and toilet facilities are free. Elec- 
tricity is 25 cents a week additional. There 
is good fishing from the pier and from the 
bridges on the causeways. 


OR a dollar or two a day you can join 

a fishing party on one of the many 
boats that dock nearby. Other amusements 
include volleyball, shuffleboard and danc- 
ing, and cards and checkers in the com- 
munity house. 

“Four years ago a factory-built trailer 
was rare,” said the manager. “Now they 
predominate. A couple of trailer salesmen 
spend a lot of time here and do a good 
business.” 

Just stick the ice card in the trailer 
window and, if you are out fishing, the ice 
man will trust you until tomorrow. A paper 
boy delivers the news in time for break- 
fast. 

A surprising percentage of the cars are 
large, shiny and expensive looking. On the 
beach and during housework and fishing 
hours, costumes are informal and com- 
fortable, to say the least. But at the dances 
you will be in the minority unless you 
wear a tie and white shoes. Not that it 
makes any difference if you don't. 

Your neighbor may be anybody. The 
quiet old gentleman with the neat grey- 
and-green fourteen-footer turned out to be 
a retired lumber tycoon with more dollars 
than the late Huey Long would have 
thought proper. 

He sits on the pier most of the day in 
a blue denim shirt, white ducks and sneak- 





A trailer “street” 


“ 


ers and catches “sugar trout” on a hand- 
line. He has been here two winters and 
nobody knew about his money until a 
neighbor drove up, recognized him and 
spread the news. Nobody seems to hold it 
against him. 

Next in line is a family of six: parents, 


three sons and daughter. T hey have been | 


“trailing” for several years in a home- 
made model but showed up this winter 
with a factory-made tw enty- footer. Father 
has a season business in a little town in 
New York state and their winters are free. 
The son and a daughter take the car five 


days a week to drive three miles to school. 

About six weeks ago, the camp was a bit 
startled when a family of five drove up 
with two trailers, a chauffeur and two 
maids. I am told that a couple of oldtimers 





A Service to Our Readers 


THs department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers and 
woodcrafters everywhere. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods are wel- 
comed for beeen Questions will be 
answered when accompanied by a stamped, 
addressed envelope. 











took a good gander at this turnout, hitched 
up their road-scarred outfits and drove off 
muttering that they were going to find a 
place where trailers were trailers and 
women handle their own can-openers. 

The men gather to discuss the latest in 
mechanical equipment: hitches, jacks, 
weight distribution and the best forms of 
insulation. Their wives keep them busy 
adding this or that housekeeping aid, “like 
the one in the brown trailer on the corner.” 

Most of the improvements in the new 
models have been suggested by veteran 
trailerites. Who can tell better than they 
of the importance of cupboard space for an 
emergency stock of tinned and dried food 
against the time when they will be strand- 
ed for two days and nights waiting for 
floods to subside. While the idea is to 
escape the cold, it is well to know that 
the heating stove is working well when you 
hit an off-season storm on a high pass. 

It was the experience of the pioneers 
that enables the trailer manufacturer to 
tell you how many burners to have on the 
gasoline stove in order to cook for six 
people. They know the best spot for the 
water tank and the icebox and the dress- 
ing table. They will insist that you have 
plenty of roof ventilation, whether you be- 
lieve it necessary or not. 

One man here has an appliance that 
seems to fill a need. He ruined two good 
trailer tires by continuing at high speed 
after they had blown out; unable to tell 
they were flat until they were badly rim 
cut. So he rigged up two trip switches 


* 


in a large camp 


consisting simply of pieces of wood that 
extend to within an inch of the ground 
behind each tire and ring a warning buzzer 
in the tow car when the tire is deflated. 
Cost, 65 cents and an hour or two of work. 
Trailer manufacturers please notice. 

Out of the crucible of years of experi- 
ment and experience has come the modern 
house trailer—made in a hundred styles 
and models at prices from $300 up. No- 
body will be foolish enough to say that 
trailers have reached a limit of beauty, 
comfort or safety, but it is hard now to 
suggest improvements in the new models. 
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Choose your 
own scenery 


Live in a tent. Learn the full pleasure 
of camping by taking with you every- 
thing you need for comfort and con- 
venience. 


The Kiro Cruiser Tent illustrated is our 
own exclusive design. It is waterproof, 
insect-proof and has a screened venti- 
lator in the roof which may be left open 
evenin bad weather. Included isa water- 
proof ground cloth sewn in. $17.25. 


$32.75. 


Other Cruiser Tents to . 





Featherlite Air Bed. Our own design — the 
lightest of all air beds. Extra strong balloon 
type cloth. Rubberized. Inflates to four inches 
thiek . 2. se ec oe oe 0 6 oe oR 





Prest-O-Grill Wagon. An all-steel charcoal grill 
in wheelbarrow form. 2 shelves and tabletop for 
supplies and for keeping food warm. Wt. 33 Ibs., 
SUR ss ee 8 6 8 Se 6 ee we 


Prest-O-Grill. Same pot without warming 
stand or wheels. On 30” folding tripod. Wt., 
ee ee ee ee 


ABERCROMBIE 
& Fitcu Co. 


The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO STORE: 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 So. Wabash Avenue 
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NOW !! 1! A CUSTOM MADE 


‘CCAMEL’S WOOL 
SLEEPING BAG 
$2700 _ delivered in U. 5. A. 


Money Refunded If Not Satisfied After Examination 


The remarkable warmth-retaining and insulating quai 
ities of camel's wool have been prized for centuries. The 
camel will survive temperatures that freeze sheep ani 
lambs to death. ‘“‘My carved emerald ring for a bale 
of camel's wool’’ was the offer Hafiz posted in the 
bazaars of Bokhara, and Oriental potentates have been 
known to pay similar fabulous prices for the wool of 
the camel. Heretofore, camel's wool has been far too 
searce to use as a filling for sleeping bags, except at 
a cost only within the reach of the wealthy. Realizing 
the great advantages of a filling of camel's fleece in a 
sleeping bag. we were fortunate in being able to con 
tract In the Orient for a regular supply and are now 
able to announce our 


“Golden West” Sleeping Bag 
100% Camel’s Wool Filling 





ty eS 


CUSTOM-BUILT ‘‘by Sportsmen for Sportsmen’’. 
Used in the Rocky Mts., Sierra Nevada Mts. and in 
Alaska. Covering of featherweight, waterproof, imported 
fabric. Full size yet weighs only 8 pounds. Zipper full 
length side and bottom permitting complete opening 
for cleaning and airing. Zipper protected with weather 
flap outside and inside flap to prevent contact of zipper 
with body. Tufted foot-pad of camel's wool keeps the 
feet warm. Extra large canopy with two full-sized side 
flaps attached, one with zipper—a unique and valuable 
feature- Many other desirable features. In fact the 

“GOLDEN WEST’ SLEEPING BAG has “‘every- 
thing.’ 

Write today for illustrated FREE circular, with 
samples of camel's wool and covering material, showing 
Ci +. equipment and also other sleeping bags from 
$9 


J. L. STUART MFG. co. 


39 Front St., San Francisco, California 





SILVER DOME—7ne 


Coach You’ve Been Looking For! 





NEW PRICES 


















as Low As} PLAN now to spend the 
3 most glorious vacation of 
465 your life this summer—in 
a Silver Dome, the trailer 
coach that has everything 
you want! Completely equipped and built 
with the same care and precision as a 
modern motor car. See Silver Dome—the 
recognized leader—today! Find out why 
thousands are talking about the four new 
1936 models. Silver Dome offers you sep- 
arate bedrooms and rear dinette—also 
private bath and lavatory accommodations. 
The biggest coaches at the lowest prices 
in Silver Dome history. As low as $465, 
equipped. Send 10c for 20-page illustrated 
catalogue. 
Dealers : 


SILVER DOME, Inc. 


442 York Street Detroit, Mich. 











send for sales plan. 








The ANTHONY “SPRING CUSHIONED” 


SINGLE WHEEL 
TRAILERS built to 
AUTOMOTIVE STAN- 
DARDS—Just the thing 
for CAMPERS— 
SPORTSMEN and 
TOURISTS—Low in 
price—for Catalogue 


Write ANTHONY COMPANY INC., Streator, Ill. 





























And after all, where would Lindbergh be 
if he had waited a few more years for a 
slightly better plane for the Paris flight? 

Prospective trailer owners seem to wor- 
ry most about the hitch coming uncoupled 
while on the road. So far I’ve heard of 
just one instance. It was on a home-made 
job and, even then, all would have been 
well if the safety chain had been fastened. 
This owner was guilty of gross negligence 
and deserved the wreck that resulted when 
his trailer took a ditch. 

There is a tremendous safety factor on 
all well-made trailer hitches. On our tow 
car, four strong steel braces are bolted to 
the frame and the heavy cross piece welded 
and bolted in place. The safety chain seems 
utterly superfluous but we keep it in place 
because many states require it by law. 

After 2000 miles and a lot of talk with 
trailer owners, traffic officers and speed 
cops I have yet to hear of a serious acci- 





Preparing tackle we a deep-sea fishing trip 


dent involving a trailer. The sight of your 
outfit, towering over the back of the tow 
car, seems to create plenty of respect in 
the mind of the other driver. All 1 know 
is that you are sure to get plenty of room 
from an approaching car and lots of horn 
from one about to pass. And the average 
trailer owner, always aware of the weight 
and bulk tied on behind, creeps up on a 
dangerous intersection like the driver of a 
TNT truck. 

A number of persons have asked how I 
learn to judge the added overhang or side 
clearance. The answer is that the new 
models project no more than three or four 
inches on each side of the tow car when 
lined up straight. On a curve they may 
cut in a couple of feet or more, depending 
on the sharpness of the turn. 

After a few days I found myself ceas- 
ing to flinch at the prospect of sharing a 
narrow bridge with a truck. My two small 
children now ride behind most of the time. 

We are a great source of joy to auto- 
chasing dogs, |, find. They rush out and 
holler at the tow car a while, then drop 
back and threaten the trailer for an addi- 
tional hundred feet or so. They really get 
their money’s worth out of us. 

The worst confusion of our trip is just 
quieting down. My son, not quite four, 
crawled down from the upper bunk where 
he was carefully stowed for the night, re- 
moved a rear screen, opened the window, 
unscrewed the cap from the water tank and 
jammed his toy tin-fish down the pipe on 
the theory it never would survive the night 
without water. Maybe I can remove it, 
maybe not. 

Fun on wheels! 


POTHOOKS 


OTHOOKS are practically indispensa- 
ble to satisfactory camp cooking. Here 
are some of the more common types: 

No. 1 is bent out of wire, not too heavy. 
No. 10 galvanized iron wire seems to be 
about the best. It is a good idea to carry 
a small coil of this in the duffel and pot- 
hooks can then be made to meet conditions. 
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No. 2 is made of about a foot of small 
brass chain, such as you might use to sup- 
port a canary cage, with a small hook on 
each end. It has the advantage over the 
wire hooks in its lightness and adaptability 
to a pack. It will fit anywhere. Also it can 
be varied in length. 

No. 3 is the woodsman’s “spread-eagle” 
pothook. I do not recommend that you 
depend on this, because a suitable piece of 
wood is not always av ailable. It is a handy 
thing to know, however, in an emergency. 
The fork on which the bail of the pot rests 
should be slightly wider than the pot itself, 
so there will be no danger of its slipping. 

Dan HOo.ianp 


LONG FRYING-PAN 
HANDLE 


NY little stunt that will save burning 
your hands around a campfire will 
probably be welcome. All that is necessary 
to" increase the frying-pan handle several 
fold is a piece of string or wire, and a 





forked stick. However, you had better not 
try flapping a pancake into the air with- 


out grasping the metal handle. The whole 
works is likely to land in the fire. 
Dan HOo.ianp 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
WATERPROOFING A TENT 


Would not a good quality sail-silk tent turn al 
most any rain without waterproofing? And if. not, 
could you supply me with a recipe for water- 
proofing this material? I know that canvas can be 
waterproofed at home quite cheaply. 

he V. STENT. 





Ans.—Under ordinary conditions sail silk or 
the so-called balloon silk are quite waterproof, 
though, of course, not entirely so. You might 
get a bit of a spray in a heavy rain storm but 
in an average rain you should not have any 
trouble unless something touches the inside of 
the tent, in which case, of course, moisture will 
seep through. 

As you no doubt know, a thoroughly water- 
proof tent is not as healthy a place in which to 
live as a tent that is only partially waterproof. 
However, if you want to waterproof your tent 
you can do it by the following process: Spread 
the tent out flat on the ground or garage floor. 
Get a gallon of gasoline, a pound of paraffine and 
an old broom. Heat the paraffine until it melts and 
stir in the gallon of gasoline. Now take the broom 
and dip it into the mixture and cover the top of 
the tent thinly. Let it dry for a few hours, g0 
over the tent with a rag to wipe off surplus 
grease and you have a tent that will keep you dry 
for a long while. 

CampinGc Eprror. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO 
(Continued from page 77) 


lions with a “pop-gun,” as he contemp- 
tuously termed my .303. Indeed, this was 
rather a bone of contention between us, 
he being a firm believer (and rightly) in 
a heavy weapon for big and dangerous 
game, while I always did my best to defend 
the .303 which I was in the habit of using. 

On this occasion we effected a compro- 
mise for the day, I accepting the loan of 
his spare 12-bore rifle as a second gun in 
case I should get to close quarters. But my 
experience has been that it is always a 
very dangerous thing to rely on a ‘bor- 
rowed gun or rifle, unless it has precisely 
the same action as one’s own; and certain- 
ly in this instance it almost proved 
disastrous. 

Having thus seen to our rifles and am- 
munition and taken care also that some 
brandy was put in the luncheon basket in 
case of an accident, we set off early in the 
afternoon in Spooner’s tonga, which is a 
two-wheeled cart with a hood over it. 
The party consisted of Spooner and my- 
self, Spooner’s Indian shikari Bhoota, my 
own gun-boy Mahina, and two other In- 
dians, one of whom, Imam Din, rode in the 
tonga, while the other led a spare horse 
called “Blazeaway.” Now it may seem a 
strange plan to go lion hunting in a tonga, 
but there is no better way of getting about 
country like the Athi Plains, where—so 
long as it is dry—there is little or nothing 
to obstruct wheeled traffic. 

Once started, we rattled over the smooth 
expanse at a good rate, and on the way 
bagged a hartbeest and a couple of gazelle, 
as fresh meat was badly needed in camp; 
besides, they offered most tempting shots, 
for they stood stock-still gazing at us, 
struck no doubt by the novel appearance 
of our conveyance. Next we came upon a 
herd of wildebeest, and here we allowed 
Bhoota, who was a wary shikari and an 
old servant of Spooner’s, to stalk a solitary 
bull. He was highly pleased at this favor, 
and did the job admirably. 


T last we reached the spot where I had 
seen the two lions on the previous day 
—a slight hollow, covered with long grass. 
But there was now no trace of them to be 
discovered; so we moved farther on and 
had another good beat round. After some 
little time the excitement began by our 
spying the black-tipped ears of a lioness 
projecting above the grass, and the next 
moment a very fine lion arose from beside 
her and gave us a full view of his grand 
head and mane. 

After staring fixedly at us in an inquir- 
ing sort of way as we slowly advanced 
upon them, they both turned and slowly 
trotted off, the lion stopping every now 
and again to gaze round in our direction. 
Very imposing and majestic he looked, too, 
as he thus turned his great shaggy head 
defiantly toward us, and Spooner had to 
admit that it was the finest sight he had 
ever seen. For a while we followed them 
on foot ; but finding at length that they were 
getting away from us and would soon be 
lost to sight over a bit of rising ground, we 
jumped quickly into the tonga and gal- 
loped round the base of the knoll so as to 
cut off their retreat, the excitement of the 
rough and bumpy ride being intensified a 
hundredfold by the probability of our driv- 
ing slap into the pair on rounding the rise. 

On getting to the other side, however, 
they were nowhere to be seen; so we drove 
on as hard as we could to the top, whence 
we caught sight of them about four hun- 
dred yards away. As there seemed to be 
no prospect of getting nearer, we decided 
to open fire at this range, and at the third 
shot the lioness tumbled over to my .303. 
At first I thought I had done for her, as 
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COVERED WAGON... The Year Round 
Vacation Trailer! *395-$785-51185 (orint 


ON’T be a summer shut-in! A Covered Wagon Trailer Coach 

offers you a delightful escape from the commonplace, a per- 
manent reprieve from the same old vacation trips. Now you can 
go where fancy dictates—stay as long as you please, then slip off 
to another alluring camping spot or scenic wonderland. Then, too, 
every week-end can become a vacation trip when you own a Covered 
Wagon. Today thousands are using these rugged streamline coaches 


as the perfect home on the open road—complete with kitchen, dining 

room, bedrooms and bath. Don’t fail to see America’s FREE: New 1- 

by America’s largest trailer 

builders. Write for new 
your nearest dealer. 


greatest trailer values 





illustrated literature or see 


New C. I. T. Time Payment Plan 


COVERED WAGON CO. 
384Cass Ave., Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


Travel hy COVERED WAGON... 





FAMOUS CUSTOM BUILT 
1930 — CRUISERS 


All-steel chassis. Enam- 
eled Masonite Exterior, 
clear vision. Private 
Sleeping Compartment. 
All-Chrome Kitchen. For 
years recognized as 
America’s finest. A com- 





plete home for a day or year. 


Junior Model accommodates 4—18'/. ft. $545.00 
Senior Model accommodates 5—20'2 ft. $850.00 


[Free literature on these sensational values 
AUTO-CRUISER COMPANY 


South End Hanover St. Bridge Baltimore, Maryland 
6801 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
119 Downs Ave. Stamford, Conn. 
341 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 

3 Dalton St. Waterville, Me. 











TRAI LER * BUILDERS 


5 p* BUYERS 















Tells how to build Tops, Beds, Cabi- 
nets, ete. All about Electric Light 
and Water Systems, Floor Plans, 
ete. 64 pages packed full of valu- 
able information, ideas, sugges- 
tions that save time and money 
for trailer builders, buyers and 
users. Catalog of parts and equip- 
ment includes everything you 
want—Axles, Hitches, Pumps. 
Stoves, Lights, Windows, Sinks, Toil- 
ots, eel over 300 items ex- 
clusively for building —4 equipping 
a trailer. Rush 25¢ (coin) today 
Leatisfaction positively quananend 


TRAILER SUPPLY CO. 


Box 438-E Wausau. Wis. 
oasiiemmenns sneedeniiniaiatienmiiminial 





















America’s Outs 


Here is the sleeping bag that keeps 
35,000 of Uncle Sam's Forest Rangers 
comfortable at night. Designed for 
comfort, built “to take it,” priced for 
any man’s pocket—that's the FOREST 
RANGER! Letters come in from sat- 
isfied users in nearly every mail——the 
greatest proof in the world that there 
is no finer sleeping bag made to 
retail within $10 of the low, every- 
day price of $16.50. Camping, fishing, 
or just auto-touring. carry a genuine 


FOREST RANGER, 











FOREST RANGER 





Dexter Ave. and Republican St. Seattle 








50 There is only one genuine 

- FOREST RANGER Sleep- 
without carrying straps $15.50 ing Bag. Others may try 
to imitate—a tribute to 


SEATTLE TENT & AWNING CO, yt) Pe ~ by ae 
FOREST RANGER label. 


DEALERS 
Write for attrac- 
tive proposition 
to handle Amer- 
ica’ $s most 
ular sleeping 
g — in 
popular price 
field, 


NOTICE 


k for the 





1001 Aluminum Cook-Kit 6.75 
Abbielite Robes 25.00 
COMPLETE wasend =e. AND TENTS 





Aberlite 
“Explorer” >! { oo Grates 
Two sizes x 7’ 
61/2’ x 62 $20. 00 
8x8 i < One Man 
$28.00 (for two) 
$36.00 $15.00 
Light 
weight da 
Bug and Tent 
Waterproof ; 3 $21.00 
1936 Catalogue Free = ere Dept. FS6 


David T. Abercrombie Co. 





311 Broadway New York City 








- WANDERCRAFT COACH 


frames can now be purchased 
redicut. Frame assembly 
adapted to your gear or 
sold with gear attached. 
Frame sections easily as- 
sembled by anyone. Deal- 
ers wanted. Send for liter- 
ature. 

Wandereraft Coach Co. 

Melvin, Mich. 




















“Over the Hill and Far-a-Way” with 
KABIN KOACH 





Built like an a a for your Comfort and Safety 
Steel Fram Steel Panels 
French- yee. Steel Top Streamlined 

Built in 3 models—all with an exquisite interior ar- 

rangement. Priced from $395. Send for free catalog on 

the koach you should own. 


Kabin Koach Co., 21813 Gratiot Ave., E. Detroit, Mich. 
Dealers: write or wire for details 


TIMELY TRAILER TIPS 


YOUR CAMPING PROBLEMS 
FRANKLY DISCUSSED 
Send for free copy TODAY! 
KOZY KAMP folds low for rood, 
opens in one minute, sleeps four. 
Can Ship Anywhere 
KOZY KAMP TRAILER CO. 
6102 COLUMBIA BLVD. « PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Wherever You Go 
You ll Have Wore tun 


WITH A 


Coleman 
CAMP STOVE 





@ LIGHTS INSTANTLY 
e COOKS LIKE GAS 
e MAKES AND BURNS ITS OWN GAS 
e NEW MODELS—NEW LOW PRICES 


Well cooked meals add to the fun of any 
outing. And you can always have them on 
poet touring, camping or fishing trip when you 

ave a Coleman Camp Stove. Everybody wants 

to cook then. No wood to chop; no smoke to 

Soe into your eyes; no ashes to get into your 
Cooks better meals, quicker. 

The Coleman makes and burns its own gas from 
gasoline. Hi-Power, wind-proof burners lght! in- 
stantly. Everdur metal fuel tank is rust and cor- 
rosion proof—prevents dangerous leaks; quickly 
removed for filling. Your Coleman sets up in a 
jitty.. Five new models, priced as low as $4.45 

etail in U.S. A. See your dealer for a démonstra- 
tion, or write for FREE Descriptive Folder. 


GET A COLEMAN LANTERN 

A Coleman Lantern is just the night > € 
light you need for fishing, austiog. 

all kinds of outings and general uti po 
ity use. Lights instantly. Provides 
up to 300 candlepower of pure-white ZH 
light. Sturdily built. Pyrex glass 
globe protects mantles from wind 
and insects. No. 242A, illustrated, 
retails for only $5.95 in U.S. A. 
FREE FOLDERS—Send a penny postcard for 


Folders in full color illustrating and describing 
all models of Coleman Camp Stoves and Lanterns. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE CO. 
Dept. FD515, Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, I1.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Los Angeles, Cal.; Toronto, Ont. Canada 









HULL AUTO COMPASS 


Have you ever taken the wrong road 





and traveled many m iles before dis- 
covering your mista This new AIR- 
PLANE TYPE COMPASS onetantly 
tella your eironste n of tr avel Sticke 
to windshiek jiameter. 
ONLY $1.95 Post? ALD, including 


Compensator. SATISFAC TION GUAR- 
ANTEED. 


i your dealer cannot 
supply you, order direct. 


HULL MFG. CO., Box 246-L, WARREN, OHIO 





STOP #FEHINE 
INSECT. BITES / 


use the soothing stainless antiseptic! 
BUY A Ry BOTTLE JOoAY 


nad for free Sample 
CAM PHO. PHENIOUE Co., F-1 ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Welle 





for a few minutes she lay on the ground 
kicking and struggling; but in the end, al- 
though evidently badly hit, she rose to her 
feet and followed the lion, who had es- 
caped uninjured, into some long grass 
from which we could not hope to dislodge 
them. 

As it was now late in the afternoon and 
as there seemed no possibility of inducing 
the lions to leave the thicket in which they 
had concealed themselves, we turned back 
toward camp, intending to come out again 
the next day to track the wounded lioness. 
I was now riding Blazeaway and was 
trotting along in advance of the tonga, 
when suddenly he shied badly at a hyena, 
which sprang up out of the grass almost 
from beneath his feet and quickly scam- 
pered off. I pulled up for a moment and 
sat watching the hyena’s ungainly bounds, 
wondering whether he were worth a shot. 

Suddenly I felt Blazeaway trembling 
violently beneath me; and on looking 
over my left shoulder to discover the rea- 
son, I was startled to see two fine lions 
not more than a hundred yards away, 
evidently the pair which I had seen the day 
before and which we had really come in 
search of. They looked as if they meant 
to dispute our passage, for they came slow- 
ly toward me for about ten yards or so 
and then lay down, watching me steadily 
all the time. I called out to Spooner, “Here 
are the lions I told you about,” and he 
whipped up the ponies and in a moment or 
two was beside me with the tonga. 

By this time I had seized my .303 and 
dismounted; so we at once commenced a 
cautious advance on the crouching lions, 
the arrangement being that Spooner was 
to take the right-hand one and I the other. 
We had got to within sixty yards’ range 
without incident and were just about to 
sit down comfortably to pot them, when 
they suddenly surprised us by turning and 
bolting off. I managed, however, to put a 
bullet into the one I had marked just as he 
crested a bank, and he looked very grand 
as he reared up against the sky and clawed 
the air on feeling the lead. 

For a second or two he gave me the im- 
pression that he was about to charge; 
but luckily he changed his mind and fol- 
lowed his companion who had so far es- 
caped scotfree. I immediately mounted 
Blazeaway and galloped off in hot pursuit, 
and after about half a mile of very stiff 
going got up with them once more. Find- 
ing now that they could not get away, they 
halted, came to bay and then charged down 
upon me, the wounded lion leading. 


HAD left my rifle behind ; so all I could 

do was to turn and fly as fast as Blaze- 
away could go, praying inwardly the while 
that he would not put his foot into a hole. 
When the lions saw that they were unable 
to overtake me, they gave up the chase and 
lay down again, the wounded one being 
about two hundred yards in front of the 
other. At once I pulled up too, and then 
went back a little way, keeping a careful eye 
upon them; and I continued these tactics of 
riding up and down at a respectful dis- 
tance until Spooner came up with the 
rifles, when we renewed the attack. 

As a first measure I thought it advisa- 
ble to disable the unhurt lion if possible, 
and, still using the .303, I got him with the 
second shot at a range of about three 
hundred yards. He seemed badly hit, for he 
sprang into the air and apparently fell 
heavily. 

I then exchanged my .303 for Spooner’s 
spare 12-bore rifle, and we turned our 
attention to the nearer lion, who all 
this time had been lying perfectly still, 
watching our movements closely and evi- 
dently just waiting to be down upon us 
the moment we came within charging dis- 
tance. He was never given this oppor- 
tunity, however, for we did not approach 
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nearer than ninety yards when Spooner 
sat down comfortably and knocked him 
over quite dead with one shot from his 
.577, the bullet entering the left shoulder 
obliquely and passing through the heart. 
It was now dusk, and there was no time 
to be lost if we meant to bag the second 
lion as well. We therefore resumed our 
cautious advance, moving to the right as 
we went, so as to get behind us what light 
there was remaining. The lion, of course, 
twisted round in the grass in such a way 
as always to keep facing us, and looked 
very ferocious, so that I was convinced 
that unless he were entirely disabled by the 
first shot he would be down on us like a 
whirlwind. All the same, I felt confident 
that, even in this event, one of us would 
succeed in stopping him before he could 
do any damage; but in this I was un- 
fortunately to be proved mistaken. 


VENTUALLY we managed to get 

within eighty yards of the enraged 
animal, I being about five yards to the left 
front of Spooner, who was followed by 
Bhoota at about the same distance to his 
right rear. By this time the lion was be- 
side himself with fury, growling savagely 
and raising quite a cloud of dust by lashing 
his tail against the ground. It was clearly 
high time that we did something; so, ask- 
ing Spooner to fire, I dropped on one 
knee and waited. 

Nor was I kept long in suspense, for the 
moment Spooner’s shot rang out, up jumped 
the lion and charged down in a bee-line 
for me, coming in long, low bounds at 
great speed. I fired the right barrel at about 
fifty yards, but apparently missed; the left 
at about half that range, still without 
stopping effect. I knew then that there was 
no time to reload; so remained kneeling 
expecting him to be on me the next mo- 
ment. 

Suddenly, just as he was within a bound 
of me, he made a quick turn to my right. 

“Good heavens,” I thought, “he is going 
for Spooner.” I was wrong in this, how- 
ever, for like a flash he passed Spooner 
also, and with a last tremendous bound 
seized Bhoota by the leg and rolled over 
and over with him for some yards in 
the impetus of the rush. 

Finally he stood over him and tried to 
seize him by the throat, which the brave 
fellow prevented by courageously stuffing 
his left arm right into the great jaws. Poor 
Bhoota! By moving at the critical moment, 
he had diverted the lion’s attention from 
me and had drawn the whole fury of the 
charge on to himself. 

All this, of course, happened in only a 
second or two. In the short instant that 
intervened, I felt a cartridge thrust into 
my hand by Spooner’s plucky servant, 
Imam Din, who had carried the 12-bore 
all day and who stuck to me gallantly 
throughout the charge; and shoving it in, I 
rushed as quickly as I could to Bhoota’s 
rescue. Meanwhile, Spooner had got there 
before me and when I came up actually had 
his left hand on the lion’s flank, in a vain 
attempt to push him off Bhoota’s prostrate 
body and so get at the heavy rifle which 
the poor fellow still stoutly clutched. 

The lion, however, was so busily en- 
gaged mauling Bhoota’s arm that he paid 
not the slightest attention to Spooner’s 
efforts. Unfortunately, as he was facing 
straight in my direction, I had to move up 
in full view of him, and the moment | 
reached his head he stopped. chewing the 
arm, though still holding it in his mouth, 
and threw himself back on his haunches, 
preparing for a spring, at the same time 
curling back his lips and exposing his long 
tusks in a savage snarl. 

I knew then that I had not a moment to 
spare ; so I threw the rifle up to my shoul- 
der and pulled the trigger. Imagine my 
utter despair and horror when it did not go 
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Choose Your Trailer As 
You Do Your Home! 
Wherever you go—your 
Roycraft will be the object of ad- 
miring eyes—because its incompar- 
able beauty, home-like charm, 





1s 
America’s Most Beautiful Coach 
and Most Enduring ! Ten models— 
$150 to $3,600! Free Gttales! 
ROYCRAFT COACH Co. 
136 Main St., Chesaning, Mich. 
Dealers—Write for special franchise! 








come 
loose. M Sleshie tren ‘Ribbed 
construction gives additional 
ngt 


BUMPER COUPLER CLAMP 95c¢ 


Fits any bumper. On or off in a jiffy 
with only a wrench. aaa Ball—utilizes ball 


that comes with Hitch 

Trailer Hitch and Senge Clamp Complete $2.45 
Prices quoted cover delivery in U. 8. A. only. Order 
Direct Today. Fully guaranteed. Send cash or M. 


OQ. today or write for Free illustrated folder. 
EQUIPMENT MFG. CO., 31! Locust St., St. Joseph, Mo. 


o 








Sanitary Toilets 


Let us remind you that for 25 years 
Wolverine sanitation equipment has 
replaced outside privies. in homes, 
cottages, churches, oil stations, 
camps, ete. 

There is a Wolverine that will 
give you inside, sanitary, comfort- 
able convenience and replace that 
outside privy that you have toler- 
ated for years. This should be a 
good year to change. 

If you have a house trailer, Wol- 
verine has a new unit for that also. 
Write for full information. 
Dail Steel Products Co. 


800 Main St., Lansing, Mich. 
Wolverine Sanitation Equipment 














THE CHOICE OF EXPERIENCED SPORTSMEN 
Send for F REE Catalog of Ad Priced Sleeping Bags. 
Pacific States Equipment ee. 155 1 Venice Bivd., ingeles, Calif. 

















tS 
TON! 

TRAILER 
FREE 24-page catalogue tells all about trailer coach homes. 
Illustrated with 50 photos and diagrams of many attractive 
designs and comfortable, convenient interiors. Here's 
trailer satisfaction at low cost; a price for every purse. 

Write today for free book. 


TROTWOOD TRAILERS, INC., 56 Main St., Trotwood, 0. 


TRAVEL WITH A TROTUIOOD 








If interested in trailer lore, as owner, 
builder, buyer or prospect, you want the 
only magazine devoted exclusively to 
trailer news, stories, features, designs 
and plans; touring and camping; laws, 
and directory. Profusely illustrated. The 
Trailerite’s guide. For 12 issues mail $1, or for 10c 
Sample copy .... 


Trailer Travel, FS6, 180 N. Michigan ‘Aven. Chicago, We 





For Food and Drinks. Keeps ice 
over 24 hours. 50 to 75 Ibs. capac- 

ity. Keeps fish-catch fresh on trip 
home. Also tents, duffle bags, sleep- 
ing bags, knapsacks, etc. Get a 
FREE Camper's Manual (1936 
Edition) from your dealer. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
401 Popular St., St. Louis, Mo. 















off! “Misfire again,” I thought, and my 
heart almost stopped beating. 

As I took a step backward I felt it was 
all over now, for he would never give me 
time to extract the cartridge and load 
again. Still I took another step backward, 
keeping my eyes fixed on the lion’s, which 
were blazing with rage; and in the middle 
of my third step, just as the brute was 
gathering himself for his spring, it sudden- 
ly struck me that in my haste and excite- 
ment I had forgotten that I was using a 
borrowed rifle and had not pulled back the 
hammer (my own was hammerless). To 
do this and put a bullet through the lion’s 
brain was then the work of a moment, and 
he fell dead instantly right on the top 
of Bhoota. 

We did not lose a moment in rolling his 
great carcass off Bhoota’s body and quick- 
ly forced open the jaws so as to disengage 
the mangled arm, which still remained in 
his mouth. By this time the poor shikari 
was in a fainting condition, and we flew to 
the tonga for the brandy flask which we 
had so providentially brought with us. On 
making a rough examination of the 
wounded man, we found that his left arm 
and right leg were both frightfully mauled, 
the latter being broken as well. He was 
lifted tenderly into the tonga—how thank- 
ful we now were to have it with us—and 
Spooner at once set off with him to camp 
and the doctor. 

Before following them home I made a 


hasty examination of the dead lion and | 


found him to be a very good specimen in 
every way. I was particularly satisfied to 


see that one of the two shots I had fired | 


as he charged down upon me had taken 


effect. The bullet had entered below the | 


right eye, and only just missed the brain. 


NFORTUNATELY it was a steel 
one which Spooner had unluckily 
brought in his ammunition bag by mistake ; 
still one would have thought that a shot of 
this kind, even with a hard bullet, would at 
least have checked the lion for a moment. 


As a matter of fact, however, it went clean | 


through him without having the slightest 
stopping effect. My last bullet, which was 
of soft lead, had entered close to the right 
eye and embedded itself in the brain. 

By this time it had grown almost dark; 
o I left the two dead lions where they 
lay and rode for camp, which I was lucky 
enough to reach without further adventure 


or mishap. I may mention here that early | 


next morning two other lions were found 


devouring the one we had first shot; but | 


they had not had time to do much damage, 
and the head, which I have had mounted, 
makes a very fine trophy indeed. The lion 
that mauled Bhoota was untouched. 

— On my arrival in camp I found that | 
everything that was possible was being 
done for poor Bhoota by Dr. McCulloch, 


the same who had traveled up with me to | 


Tsavo and shot the ostrich from the train 
on my first arrival in the country, and who 
was luckily on the spot. His wounds had 
been skilfully dressed, the broken leg put 


in splints, and under the influence of a | 
soothing draught the poor fellow was soon | 


sleeping peacefully. At first we had great 
hope of saving both life and limb, and 
certainly for some days he seemed to be 
getting on as well as could be expected. 
The wounds, however, were very bad ones, 
especially those on the leg where the long 
tusks had met through and through the 
flesh, leaving over a dozen deep tooth 
marks ; the arm, though dreadfully mauled, 
soon healed. ~ 

It was wonderful to notice how cheer- 
fully the old shikari bore it all, and a 
pleasure to listen to his tale of how he 
would have his revenge on the whole tribe 
of lions as soon as he was able to get 
about again. But alas, his shikar was over. 
The leg got rapidly worse and, mortifica- 


FOR KEENER 





Cnfi MEN 


INSULATE YOUR SUMMER 
HOME, LODGE OR COTTAGE 
e*eAS YOU BEAUTIFY IT--- 
at one low cost, WITH CELOTEX 


The thrill when a big 
one strikes—the excite- 
ment of playing it on 
light tackle and finally 
bringing it to the net 








¢ even the whip of a cold 

‘Goce Meee) wind upon the lake or 

1 Sa = ing on the 
x 

Waa a , portage.. ese are man- 


size chunks of satisfac- 
tion to be won only by pitting ourselves 
against nature. 

But living the day over again in the 
tranquil comfort and restful beauty of a 
Celotex lined cabin or lodge, provides a 
contrasting enjoyment that puts an even 
keener edge to the great adventure... And 
there will be more zest for your family in 
every vacation pleasure, if you beautify and 
protect your summer home against weather 
| extremes with Celotex. 














It’s easy to decorate as you insulate 
—with Celotex 

Celotex Cane Fibre Insulatin 

light, strong, saws just like lumber and is 


Board— 


| easily mailed securely inside the frame- 
work. Either the sanded texture or the 
tapestry side with its natural pleasing tan 
color makes it an attractive and restful 
finish for interiors, but it may be painted 
| or decorated if you wish. Should you not 
care to cover joints, Celotex may be groov- 
| ed or beveled. Your Celotex lumber dealer 
will tell you just how to do this. Or write 
for Celotex Interior Finish Book. 


The Celotex Corporation 
919 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Hlinois 







| : BUILDS—PROTECTS—INSULATES 


Celotex Cane Fibre Products are man- 
ufactured under the Ferox Proves 
(patented) and resist damage by F 
gus Growth Dry Rot and Tarniites 
(white ante). Look for the brand name. Aecent no subacititen 
os ee 


The Celotex Corp., 919 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago, 111. FS-6 
Please send me Celotex Interior Finish Book. 
Name 
Address . 
City Stat 
I plan to build () Remodel [) 5 Cabin 0 
Summer Cottage [) Lodge oO 





Located near (name of town) 
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When it’s an early summer morning and you've 
just come in from whipping your favorite stream 
.. knee-deep in fighting game-fish water...that's 
when a breakfast of “piping hots” hits the spot! 
Especially when those flapjacks are fairly drip- 
ping with melting golden butter and delicious, 
genuine Mapleine Syrup! There’s a real camp 
breakfast. And with Mapleine you can hove all 
the syrup you want without carrying a jug. You 


carry “the makin‘’s” in a 4-inch, 2-ounce bottle. 


To make syrup—in one minute—just add Mapleine 
to hot water and sugar! Quick, easy—and what 
swell syrup! Get a 35c bottle from your grocer. 
Crescent Mfg. Co., 657FS Dearborn St., 


FRE 


Seattle. 


Write for free sample— 
@ makes two pints syrup! 





MADE IN CAMP 
APLEINE 





BUCK HECT 
BUCK-BOT 











A wonderful shop- 
made boot. Selec- 
tive leathers, per- 
fectly patterned. 


Send money order, 
size and outline of 
foot. 


$1085 


P.P. Paid 


Only sold direct to wearers East of Rockies— 
money cheerfully refunded if returned undam- 
aged. West of Rockies, ask your dealer. 
BUCKINGHAM & HECHT 
25 First Street 
Shoemakers for 79 years 









BALL JOINT 
Auto Trailer Coupler 
Rocky Mt. States West, $2.25. Postpaid 


This hitch can be put on, tak- 
en off, or adjusted to 6 differ- 
ent positions with a wrench. Postpaid, 
$1.35. without ball. (Rocky Mt. States 
West, $1.50.) Write for catalog on trailer 
hardware and camping trailers 

ty pe AUTO CAMP CO. 
466 S. Henry St. Bay City, Mich. 


$1.95 
Adjustable Bumper Hitch $1.35 








| looked hurriedly 
| nothing, and now the moose had stopped 


San Francisco, Calif. | 


| feature of the head, 


| lovely 





tion setting in, it had to be amputated 
half-way up the thigh. 

Dr. Winston Waters performed the 
operation most skilfully, and curiously 
enough the operating table was canopied 
with the skin of the lion which had been 
responsible for the injury. Bhoota made a 
good recovery from the operation, but 
seemed ta lose heart when he found that 
he had only one leg left, as according to 
his ideas he had now but a poor chance 
of being allowed to enter Heaven. 

We did all that was possible for him, 
and Spooner especially could not have 
looked after a brother more tenderly ; but 
to our great sorrow he sank gradually, 
and died on July 19. 

The hunt which had such a disastrous 
sequel proved to be the last occasion on 
which I met a lion in the open, as we got 
out of the hunting country shortly after- 
ward and for the rest of my stay in 
East Africa I had too much work to do 
to be able to go any distance in search 
of big game. 

(To be concluded) 

Reprinted by arrangement with The Macmillan 

Company and Macmillan and Company, Limited. 


MUCH CLIMB—NO SHEEP 
(Continued from page 35) 


again, and the moose trotted out toward 
the pack-train and then continued along 
parallel to the horses for a quarter of a 
mile and at a distance of not over sixty 
yards. Top that one if you can! 

Another happening worthy of note was 
when we saw a bull elk with a cow moose 
included in his harem of fifteen cow elk. 

For years I have read that moose call- 
ing is an art practiced only in the eastern 
provinces of Canada, but Shorty tells me 
that guides on the Brazeau have been call- 
ing moose for the past ten years to his 
personal knowledge. We were out in the 
thick timber one morning when Shorty 
proved to me that he could talk moose. 
He called a wary bull up through the 
trees and into sight at about sixty yards. 

“No, too small,” said Shorty. 

The bull started off to our left. Shorty 
gave a muffled call, close to the ground, 
that must have had an extra little touch 
of moose sex-appeal, for the bull stopped 
and headed straight for us. I had put down 
my gun and had my camera ready when 
whee-e-c! A whistle blasted at our left 
that would have done credit to a locomo- 


tive. 
Surely no doe could have made that 
much noise, but there she was, thirty 


yards away and staring right at us. We 
for a buck, but saw 


at thirty-five yards. I snapped a picture, 
and as my hand moved to roll the film 
the bull bolted to our right. 

“Shoot him!” yelled Shorty. 

I dropped the camera and grabbed the 
gun. Spang! Spang! Spang! The bull was 
down at fifty yards, and a very nice bull 
he turned out to be—the biggest bodied 
and best antlered moose we saw on the 
entire trip. Seventeen points on one side 
and twelve on the other; 50'%4-inch 
spread; nice palms, one very good brow 
palm with five points and one fair brow 
palm with three points. The beautiful 
which Shorty had 
not noticed until the last minute, was that 
all the points sloped forward and up in 
symmetry to give a cup-shaped 
effect, a crown that was unusual and very 
pleasing to the eye. 

The first 220-grain bullet had smashed 
the moose’s shoulder, but he had kept on 
as though untouched. He was running in 
heavy timber, and the second shot had hit 
a nine-inch green pine tree and gone 
straight through it, expanding properly 
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and leaving its jacket in the tree. The 
mushroomed lead core had continued true 
on its course, had landed right in the mid- 
dle of the bull’s ribs with just enough 
energy left to penetrate the skin, and 
there had stopped. At the third shot the 
moose was headed almost straight away 
and the bullet had plowed along the back- 
bone and pulverized about five inches of 
it. However, the thing I noticed in partic- 
ular was that there was no external bleed- 
ing of any kind from the big soft-nose 
bullets, and if the bull had been able to 
travel he might have continued for miles 
with no sign of a blood trail. 

Moose were not the only game to take 
my mind off the disappointments of the 
sheep situation. We were only in the 
edge of the main elk range, but we saw 
lots of elk, though after hunting Wyoming 
elk I found the heads disappointing. In 
one full day and two half days after elk 
we saw two one-pointers, two three- 
pointers, three four-pointers, two five- 
pointers, two six-pointers and fifty-seven 
cows. I saw one puny little four-pointer 
with a herd of twelve cows, a five-pointer 
with six cows, and a small six-pointer 
with fifteen cows. In Wyoming these 
young bulls would all have been bache- 
lors. Among the hundreds of shed antlers 
I observed there were plenty of short, 
massive five-pointers, but very few six- 
pointers. 

I had the novel experience of calling 
bull elk to me by whistling at them, and 
we did get a chance at one good bull. 
Shorty and I were out on Brazeau Flats 
one afternoon, and promptly at 4:30 we 
each proceeded to do everything wrong. 

We came out into an open spot with a 
clump of brush in the center. Shorty took 
a,casual look at the brush and walked on, 
commenting on a big buck track in the 
trail we were following. I looked at the 
brush and saw a flash of tan. Instead of 
calling to Shorty immediately, I walk- 
ed on after him until I saw the tan again, 
and by that time the tan flash had turned 
into a cow elk and she was looking right 
at us. The only thing to do under those 
circumstances is to freeze and whistle 
like a bull elk, or as nearly like a bull 
elk as your whistling ability will permit. 

The cow stared, and we didn’t budge. 
You’ve just got to have more patience 
than she has. By that time we _ had 
spotted a bull and a calf in the brush, but 
couldn’t see the bull’s antlers clearly. 
After about five minutes the cow stalked 
off, not badly frightened but convinced 
that her family had better be on the move. 
When the three elk broke through on the 
other side of the brush, we saw the bull’s 
antlers. They were good six-pointers, and 
as he walked rapidly broadside at seventy- 
five yards I took a quick bead on his 
shoulder and let drive. The impact bowl- 
ed him over. 

“You've got him!” exulted Shorty. 

ELL, that’s my elk,” said I to 

myself, and I dashed forward 
through the brush to finish him off, not 
waiting to see if he had gotten up. 

In a couple of seconds I was clear of 
the brush, and a most amazing sight met 
my eyes: a cow, a calf and a big bull 
dashing madly in all directions and not 
the faintest sign of any dead elk. It took 
a moment for me to realize that I had 
better shoot that animal again—he looked 
entirely too frisky. Out of breath, com- 
pletely taken aback by the developments, 
I finally collected my wits enough to get 
my gun to my shoulder and take a crack 
at the bull running broadside at eighty 
yards. It was a clean miss. I knew it as 
soon as I pulled the trigger—a fellow 
always does. Then the bull was up a little 
bluff and out of sight in heavy timber. 
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Still jinxed, we started off on the wrong 
track, and it was almost night before we 
got straightened out. No blood. Hard 
trailing, still no blood, darkness and a 
heavy snow that night. I hope I only 
creased him. 

Though the night’s snow lost us our 
big elk, it did us one favor, however: it 
got us a splendid buck. Shorty and I were 
out early next morning. The snow was still 
falling, and while walking down a long 
slash through the timber we saw a large 
| dark object cross four hundred yards 
| ahead. 

“Cow moose,” grunted Shorty. 
| When we arrived at about the right 
| spot, we found fresh tracks crossing our 





| path. 

“Huh! Cow elk!” grunted Shorty this 
time. 
Fifty yards farther on, and no other 
tracks. 


“Let's look at those tracks again,” said 

Shorty. 

“Yep. Buck all right. Plenty big.” 

| A cautious tiptoeing into the timber for 
sixty yards, and Shorty stopped dead. An 
animal was feeding in a clump of brush 
| thirty-five yards to our left. All we could 
see was a great white rump patch high 
above the ground. It was a cow elk, all 
right; no deer ever grew that big. But 
| wait a minute! No cow elk ever had a 
black tip to her tail. 

“Shoot now, Shorty?” 
| “Go on. I see an antler; it’s not a doe.” 

Spang! The white patch disappeared. 
He was anchored solidly by the 180-grain 
bullet, which shattered his pelvis. And 
was he a beauty! Twenty-four-inch beams 
and 26-inch spread, and ten points perfect- 
ly spaced. In size the buck was tremendous. 
It was the largest deer Ray or I had ever 
seen, and Shorty had only seen one as 
large. He was as large as many a cow elk 
I have seen, and if he didn’t weigh 400 
pounds it was because he weighed more 
than that. 

That beautiful mule deer made a very 
pleasant ending for our trip. We didn’t 
get a sheep, but we saw and bagged plenty 
of game to satisfy anyone, and I had a 
plumb good time the whole two weeks 
of it. 





RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 45) 


| hotter than ever, but it was not long before 
two of the crowd each landed a nice laker, 
one w eighing 914 and the other 12 pounds. 

‘At four- thirty we were about ready to 
| call it a day, but as I was the only one 
| who hadn't landed a fish I was somewhat 
| reluctant to leave. Then I felt what seem- 
led like the bottom of the lake pulling at 
| my line, and I was sure I had a fish larger 
than any that had been caught. The skip- 
|per shut off the motor and came to the 
| stern of the boat, gaff in hand. He let 
the line slide through the hook to keep 
it away fromsthe side of the boat. “Take 
‘er easy, ol’ man,’ cautioned the skipper. 
‘You've got a big one! Don’t lose him!’ 
And again, ‘Not too fast—just keep the 
line snug. Let him have it if he pulls too 
hard.’ 

“And so it went. Minutes passed, and 
still we were working this fellow. By that 
time everyone was standing over my 
shoulder telling me what to do and what 
not to do, but I listened only to George, 
our pilot, who was cool as a cucumber, 
although he kept saying, ‘Boy, he’s a 
dandy. Don't tose him!’ I was too ex- 
cited to become tired, although to reel 
in a thousand feet of metal line without 
a fish on the end is tiresome enough. 
Twenty minutes passed, then twenty-five. 





tion to go the other way, and I would have 


The line was getting shorter and shorter. | 
Then the fish would suddenly take a no- | 
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| to let him have line. Again I would take 
up slack as he wheeled toward the boat. 

“Finally, about fifty feet from the boat, 
a large silvery body came to the surface, 
twisted and shot below. That was a sight | 
I shall never forget, and it was the big | 
thrill of this experience. We could see 
that he was really a whopper, and we were 
so concerned about landing him that our 
nerves were‘all on edge. George was do- 
| ing his utmost with the gaff to keep the 
| line away from the propeller and to give 
me proper instructions. 

“At last, after thirty minutes of fighting, 
the big fellow was brought alongside the 
stern of the boat. George reached down 
very carefully, and skillfully brought the 
gaff from underneath with a mighty 
swoop and made a perfect hook just under 
the gills. We had him at last. The strain 
was over, and I was shaking like a leaf. 
After a couple of socks on the head with 
a hammer, the fish lay quiet on the bottom 
of the boat. Seven heads bowed over him 
| in admiration. A record-breaking catch, 
| so we were told, weighing 43 pounds and | 


measuring 45 inches from tip to tip and 32 | 
inches in girth. sili | Tourist Kitchenettes and 
Tour Kits—at 60% off! 


“Thus ended for me the perfect day. 
I have the fever now, and if I never catch To close out these lines for which we have been distributors, 
another fish in my life I can at least sit | we are offering our remaining stock at prices 60% to 70% 
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terior of white 
enamel. 


| near Banff, Canada, on May 27, 1935, on a 
No. 6 Gibbs Imperial Spoon. 

“On May 27,” says Mr. Hall, “I ar- 
rived at the lake, which is about seven 
| miles from Banff, and found conditions | 
ideal for this time of the year. There was | 
| just a slight ripple on the water, and the | 
day was fairly bright. I began to fish as 
soon as I left the wharf. Things did not 
| turn out quite so well as I had expected, | 
however, for after rowing about three miles | 

along the south shore ‘T did not get a 
strike of any kind. Then I decided to 
return over the same course. 
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HAD not gone more than one hundred 
yards when I had a good strike. On 
lifting my rod, I knew immediately that I 
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“This was very encouraging, to say the | 


least. 
another good strike, and at the rate the 
line ran off the reel I knew I was into an- 
other big fish. This time the tussle was 
more pronounced than with the previous 
fish. This one was making long, powerful 
rushes and occasionally coming to the 
| surface. Being alone in the boat, I had to 
use considerable care in landing the fish, 
as by this time I knew it to be a very big 
| one and wanted to take no chances of up- 
| setting the boat in my excitement. 

| “After about thirty-five minutes, 


I was 


About fifteen minutes later I had | 





successful in bringing the fish to gaff and | 


getting him inside the boat. What a beauty 
—and just about twice the size of the first 
}one! Fishing regulations for this 
| say that the limit is five fish, or a total of 
50 pounds; so, judging that my two fish 
| weighed 50 pounds, I decided to stop fish- 
ing and return to shore. Imagine my de- 
| light when I found out that my second 
fish tipped the scales at 40 pounds and 12 
! ounces !” 

Number three was Eugene Luther, with 
a lake trout weighing 40 pounds 10 ounces, 
| which he caught in Georgian Bay, On- 
tario. It measured 45 inches in length and 
30% inches in girth, and was taken on 
June 16, 1935, on one of Pflueger’s lures. 
This is how he did it: 
| (Continued on page 97) 
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ASK ME! 2s 


How to take better photographs when you are 
hunting, fishing and camping 






Ques.: Following a suggestion in your 
Department, I made some flashlight photo- 
graphs of a group around a camp fire at 
night, but in some of these I found a dou- 
ble-image in the completed picture. How 
did this happen? (D. A. H.) 


Ans.: I wish you had sent one of the 
prints with your letter, but I assume the 
double-image or “ghost” is the result of 
a similar cause as that shown in the re- 
production in the center of this page. You 
will notice the ghost that runs diagonally 
through the body of ye Janitor at the ex- 
treme right. This is the glaring white flap 
of the tent which was photographed on 
the film in my camera, merely by the 
camp-fire light, during the time that it 
took me to walk from the camera after 
opening the shutter until I took 
my place to give the guide a 
signal to set off the flash bulb. If 
one of the others in the group, 
for instance, had sat perfectly 
still for the same length of time 
and then moved his position just 
before the flash was set off, this 
would have similarly produced a 
dim ghost of an image. Remem- 
ber that your negatives are very 
sensitive to light, whether it is 
from a camp fire or any other 
source. 

Ques.: Where can I sell 
photographs? (This is by far the 
most frequent question that is 
found in my steadily increasing 
mail.) 


Ans.: According to John P. 
Lyons, Barrister Building, 
Washington, D. C., who gets out 
the little booklet Photo-Markets 
(50c a copy) there are “1800 
markets for 100,000 photos. The 
trouble is not with the market. 
Nine times out of ten the trouble 
is with the photographer—poor 
photography—uninteresting subjects—go- 
ing off half-cocked without knowing what 
it is all about. The market is there, wait- 
ing for you.” 

A large number of the photos sent to 
me for criticism are of two general classes : 
(1) technically poor, or (2) just “pretty,” 
without any story -telling qualities” The 
easiest Way to make pictures which you 
can sell for real American dollars is (1) 
learn to take technically fine pictures and 
(2) take a serious course of studying the 
photographs used in magazines. Both aré 
essential prerequisites. Editors and adver- 
tising concerns are every bit as anxious to 
pay you money for “just the pictures they 
want” as any of you can possibly be to 
cash their checks! But the photographs 
must be good in every respect. 

Ques.: How are motion-picture titles 
made that have the wording superimposed 
upon an actual movie scene? (L. B. K.) 


Ans.: Titles with moving background, 
such as you refer to, are made by double- 
printing a plain title negative together 
with a scene negative. This is a compara- 
tively simple process, although it should 
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be done on a regular laboratory printing 
machine, and care must be exercised in 
selecting suitable scenes for the back- 
ground. In other words, a dark sky is best 
for white lettering, which would be lost 
on a very light sky—and vice versa. The 
scene also should be of the same length as 
the title requires, although this latter fac- 
tor is generally easy to arrange. 


Quss.: How does one get a picture of a 
fish under water, especially if there are 
ripples? Is it a matter of filters or ex- 
posure or both? cP. W...%.) 


Ans.: Do not try to take pictures of 
fish or other objects under water on which 
there are bad ripples. You will be doomed 
to disappointment. If the surface of the 





The ab are full of photographic “ghosts” at night. Be 
careful! See text 


water is calm and the water clear, how- 
ever, it can best be done by using a “Pola” 
or polarizing screen, which has recently 
been developed in the Eastman Labora- 
tories. This “screen” eliminates the mir- 
ror-like glare or kick-back of bright sun- 
light’ from a reflecting surface such as 
water, glass or metal. They have to be used 
in a special mount; are rather expensive; 
and so far have not been made with adap- 
tors for ordinary hand cameras—but they 
certainly do the trick. If you decide to get 
one of these and adapt it yourself to your 
camera, you will find that this screen 
works as about a four-time filter. A picture 
that normally would be taken at a 1/100 
sec. at F 8, requires 1/50 sec. at the same 
stop when using a Pola screen. 


Ques.: How are motion-picture scenes 
made in which, for instance, a bird that is 
flying normally through the air suddenly 
stops in mid-air for a few moments on the 
screen and then immediately continues its 
flight? Occasionally I see such scenes in 
the movie theatre and have wondered if it 
is done with a special camera, in the pro- 
jection machine, or how. Can I do this with 








my own 35 mm movie camera? (I. D. B.) 


Ans.: Such scenes are made in what is 
called an optical printer. If yc 1 have one 
of these special printing machines, you can 
do the trick with any normal scene nega- 
tive. But you can have such scenes made 
from any of your own negatives. It is 
merely a matter of the negative being 
stopped at a particular spot while it is 
being run through one of these special 
printing machines and re-printing the same 
particular “frame” or individual picture a 
number of times while the positive con- 
tinues to run along; then the mechanism 
which causes the negative to move along 
with the positive is again put in motion 
to print a normal picture. Any film labora- 
tory that has an optical printer can do 

this work for you. 


Ques.: How can I make pho- 
tographic transparencies of my 
own negatives? I am not con- 
cerned with having them colored, 
but have an idea I would like to 
use some of my best wild life pic- 
tures in the windows of my den. 


(B. D. K.) 


Ans.: To make transparen- 
cies, you can buy ordinary cut 
negative of any size you wish 
and use it just as you would use 
positive paper for contact prints 
or enlargements—but remember 
that this is much faster than 
positives and for the particular 
purpose must be developed in a 
positive or paper-developing 
bath. You will get far better re- 
sults, however, in using the spe- 
cial “Translite” paper which is 
specially made for producing 
photographic transparencies to 
be viewed by transmitted light. 
They are duo-coated papers hav- 
ing a sensitive emulsion on both 
sides of a translucent stock. 
These can also be colored with high prac- 
ticability and make beautiful window deco- 
rations or lamp shades. Translite is a con- 
tact printing paper of normal speed and as 
enlarging paper has approximately the 
same speed as Vitava Opal. 


Ques.: I have a very beautiful photo- 
graph of a deer standing at the edge of a 
salt-lick, but unfortunately the most impor- 
tant part of the picture (the deer itself) is 
slightly out of focus. I am wondering if 
there is anything I can do to improve it. 


(J. A.) 


Ans.: By using a moderately soft pen- 
cil, you can sharpen-up the outline on an 
enlargement. Then copy this in a reduced 
size. This will not only give you an extra 
negative of your prized picture but often 
in a copy the re-touching is blended into 
the rest of the picture so that it is even 
less noticeable. Although, as a general rule, 
out-of-focus negatives are pretty hopeless, 
I have seen (and personally had) some 
photographs such as you mention that 
have been surprisingly improved by a little 
very careful and conservative re-touching. 
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| THE SWEDISH “PRIMUS” | 


Is the Indispensable Companion of Explorers 
and 
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SLEEPING BAGS 


Direct to Sportamen at FACTORY PRICES. The GREATEST SLEE 
ING BAG Be: ray 


eP- 
VALUE IN AMERICA. Best quality duck down 


« 
terproof. windproof, IMPROVED Sleeping Bags. 100" 





n shelter-half, compact, can be P 
ne. Special .95. Same Bag with Pure Oregon Virgin 
Wool filling. regular $15.00 value, $9.95. Sleep in Nature's own cover- 

Shipped C. O. D. Write for circular. ALL BAGS GUARANTEED, 


ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 


1410 S. W. Harrison St. Portiand, Ore. 








Dependable, low-cost 
ELECTRICITY 
ANYWHERE 


Kohler Electric 

Plants are com- 
pact and rugged — 
yet complete, versa- 
tile, economical, 
self-starting, -stop- 
Ideal for lighting camps, cab- 





ping, -regulating. 
ins, country homes, farmyards and buildings, fill- 


ing stations, stores, ete. Thoroughly dependable 
under all sorts of conditions, Full-automatic. Gen- 
erate standard current as needed and at low fuel 
cost (no waste). U. S. Government uses thousands. 
Many models—600 watts up, A.C. or D.C. Prices 
$265 up, f.o.b. Kohler. Send coupon for details. 


KOHLERoFKOHLER 


Planned Plumbing and Heating Equipment 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 
Send copy of Leaflet FS-6, 
Plants,” to: 


“Kohler Electric 


Name 





Addre 





State. 


City. 





THE FRIENDLY LITTLE 
DRAGON 


By Lewis Rash 





TTERLY vicious in appearance and 

completely harmless in fact, the horn- 
| ed toad, more commonly termed horned 
| frog by the people of its habitat, is one 
of the most picturesque creatures of the 
Southwest, and more particularly Texas, 
since that is where it ranges in greatest 
number. 

Technically, neither toads nor frogs, but 
true lizards of the genus Phrynosoma, 
family Jguanidac, the spiny little runners 
of plains and desert are divided into sev- 
eral slightly variant sub-species. Col- 
lectors for the Texas Centennial Exposi- 
tion, World’s Fair of 1936, which opens 
June 6 in Dallas, have secured a number 
of rare specimens which will be featured 
in the great display of Texas fauna in 
the Hall of Natural History. 

When fully grown, the horned toad 
measures about three inches long; its flat, 
low-slung body is almost circular in plan, 
with a short, abruptly tapered tail and 
blunt, lizard-like head. Along the dorsal 
ridge is a row of horny points; the fore- 
head is likewise armed with a formidable 
array of spikes, and there is a liberal 
scattering of thorny growth all over the 
back and around the edges of the body. 
In fact, only the belly is smooth. 

Thus bristling with wicked-looking 
armament, the horned toad remains the 
most peaceful of creatures. Its fearsome 
exterior is purely defensive; there is no 
record of its ever causing appreciable in- 
jury to any person, despite ignorant and 
mistaken belief that the spines of the horn- 
ed toad are venomous. Even though they 





Photo Texas Centennial Exposition 


The little horned toad looks vicious, but 
he is completely harmless 


might accidentally pierce the human skin, 
there is no trace of venom to be implanted 
thereby, as experiments have conclusively 
proved. 

By nature, the horned toad is eminently 
gentle, and neither bold nor essentially 
shy. It is easily captured and, though quite 
fleet of foot, 1t often makes no strenuous 
effort to escape, and may be picked up, 
at times, almost as easily as an inanimate 
object. Held in the hand, this fearsomely 
clad little lizard is apt to remain quite 
passive and apparently content. Texas 
children often capture horned toads and 
make pets of them, sometimes even har- 
nessing them singly or in pairs by means 
of bits of string to small vehicles im- 
provised of match boxes or similar articles, 
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The range of the horned toad is just 
about everywhere over the western half 
of Texas, not only in the deserts and open 
country, but also well within the centers 
of population. It is not uncommon to see 
them scuttling about in the residential dis- 
tricts of the larger cities. No true Texan 
would think of wantonly killing a horned 
toad. Besides being a typical part of the 
Texas scene, these curious reptiles per- 
form a real service to humanity in their 
feeding on harmful insects, notably the 
big red ants with their red-hot stings so 
dreaded by the barefoot child. 

A horned toad on a red-ant bed, or hill, 
is a sight to astound and fascinate the 
unaccustomed beholder. Motionless, save 
for its long tongue, which is coated with 
a sticky membrane, the spiked one simply 
snipes the ants as they scurry within 
reach of its amazingly accurate and far- 
reaching licks. This process is repeated 
with flashing speed, until the horned toad 
is replete with ants. 


HOW HEAVY IS YOUR 
GAME? 


WILDCAT 


ITH few exceptions, the records I 
have of the weights of eastern wild- 
cats range between 20 and 28 pounds. 
Two large ‘cats weighed 50 and 55 
pounds, respectively, but abnormal sex 
organs seem to have been the cause of 
these extraordinary weights. 


SKUNK 


The skunk dens up in severe weather and 
weighs less in April than in November, be- 
cause it is quite thin after its winter sleep. 

The smallest April skunk I weighed was 
3 pounds 2 ounces and the largest Novem- 
ber individual was 8 pounds 12 ounces, 

Four to eight pounds is the usual weight 
of adult skunks, while infants at birth 
weigh about 1 ounce. 


FISHER 


The male fisher usually weighs from 
8 to 12 pounds and the female is said 
to weigh only about half as much, or ap- 
proximately 5 pounds. The only female I 
ever had an opportunity to weigh was 5% 
pounds and, therefore, I cannot indicate 
the usual light to heavy weight of the 
female of this species. Such a difference in 
size and weight is not unusual in the weasel 
family, however, and the vast difference 
in the weights of the male and female 
small brown and New York weasels il- 
lustrates this point. 


WOODCHUCK 


The woodchuck is a_hibernator and 
weighs more in autumn than in spring. 
The heaviest eastern ’chuck I actually 
weighed was in September and it tipped 
the scales at an even 13 pounds. Usually, 
‘chucks weigh 8 to 12 pounds when fully 
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grown, and when the pointer swings past 
the 12-pound mark, you’re looking upon 
one that is approaching record size and 
you'll not get many of them. 


BEAVER 


Beavers vary so much in weight that 
it is difficult to consider an average. My 
records range from 24 to 60 pounds, but 
the majority of weights fall between 35 
and 45 pounds. 


GRAY SQUIRREL 


Many hunters give the weight of the 
eastern gray squirrel as about 1 pound 
and that weight is not far off, though 
just a little light for the average. Indeed, 
most adult grays weigh nearer 1 pound 
4 ounces and the heaviest I have recorded 
is 1 pound 9 ounces. 

WALTER J. 


THE PACIFIC RATTLE- 
SNAKE 


HE Pacific rattler (Crotalus con- 

fluentus oreganus) is an attractive 
serpent, with its rich, dark hues, but it 
is also a mighty dangerous one. Found 
in all sorts of situations—low coastal 
areas, high mountainous regions, inland 
plains and deserts—it is the most abund- 
ant poisonous snake in the Pacific states. 
It far outranks the red diamond rattle- 
snake (Crotalus ruber) and the bleached 
rattlesnake (Crotalus mitchellii) in num- 
bers. 

The range is from British Columbia 
southward through Washington, Oregon 
and California, and into Lower California. 
It has been found on Los Coronados and 
Santa Catalina Islands, also. Eastward its 
range extends into Idaho, Nevada, Utah 
and Arizona. 

A length of five feet is not uncommon, 
but specimens of a larger size are quite 
rare. Usually three feet is the size ob- 
served. The pattern varies considerably. 
The ground color may be either gray, 
brown or greenish, the pattern a series of 
dark, lighter-edged rhombs, extending 
down the back in a chain. Often these 
rhombs resemble the diamond-back pat- 
tern (Crotalus atrox and C. adamanteus). 
Some Pacific rattlers are almost entirely 
black. 

The number of young in a litter varies 
between three and twelve, usually about 
seven or eight. These tiny rattlers are 
born fully equipped to bite and seem will- 
ing enough to do so. The length of the 
Pacific rattlesnake at birth is about six 
or seven inches, and the pattern is the 
same as in the adult stage. 

In Washington, Oregon and 


SCHOON MAKER. 


British 


A Pacific rattler crawling over a rope— 
and some folks say snakes don’t crawl over 


ropes 





Columbia, great numbers of these rattle- 
snakes congregate each fall, preparatory 
to hibernating for the winter. It is at such 
times that huge catches have been made, 
ranging from 100 to 300 specimens! Per- 
haps there are hibernating dens in Idaho 
and Nevada also, but I do not know for 
certain. 

In captivity, this serpent makes a fine 
exhibit and feeds regularly on young rats, 
mice and sparrows. It becomes rather 
tame and seems not so nervous as are 
most other poisonous snakes. I have fed 
specimens on young mice from my fingers 
without being in any real danger. The 
snakes, of course, were stretched at full 
length, and not in a coiled position. Con- 
trary to the habits of the majority of 
rattlesnakes, the Pacific rattler will take 
freshly killed food just about as readily 
as it will live food. 

In certain experiments conducted by me, 
the present species was able to kill rats 
much more quickly than any other kind 
tried. A medium-sized western diamond- 
back, a prairie rattler, a Great Basin 
rattler, timber rattler and the Pacific 
rattler were each allowed to strike a full- 
grown white rat, and timed as to how 
long it required for the rodent to succumb. 
In each instance the victim was hit in the 
body, usually behind the front leg or 
directly in the belly. The rat struck by 
the Pacific rattlesnake dropped in its 
tracks, dead! Those bitten by the other 
species hopped and staggered ‘about for a 
few seconds before giving up. 

3up HatHcock 


PEADERS’ NOTES AND QUERIES 
WHISTLING RABBITS 


Early one night, in November, 1931, I was 
belatedly returning from < afternoon's hunt for 
rabbits near Hanover, N. I was afield longer 
than I had planned, as my Ick had been poor and 
darkness caught me still thrashing around in the 
brush. The moon rose early, which helped my 
progress considerably and I finally came to the 
old tote road and started for the car. I had cov- 
ered about half the distance when a shrill whistle 
startled me, which seemed to come from the edge 
of a clearing on my left. I went over to investi- 
gate and started a cottontail rabbit from the spot 
where the sound came from. It ran a short dis- 
tance, thumped and whistled again. I started it 
a second time, but it merely ran off and gave a 
few more thumps, evidently having whistled 
enough for one night. The sound was not unlike 
a woodchuck’s whistle, but more shrill, and I 
distinctly saw the bunny’s white tail every time it 
jumped. 

When telling this experience to my hunting 
companions, some merely raised their eyebrows 
and exchanged knowing looks; others hooted de- 
risively and commented on the queer effects of 
New England rum when taken in large doses. 
Finally, | decided to remain snute on the subject 
of whistling rabbits. 

Consequently, I was greatly pleased the other 
day when reading Seton’s Lives of Game Animals 


_to find that he bears out my story in his “Life 


of the Cottontail,” under the heading “‘Voice and 
Signals.”” He not only quotes others as having 
heard cottontails whistle, but has heard them 
himself. 

So now I pass my experience on to you with 
impunity, hoping it will be of interest to your 
readers : 
Rosert H. SmituH. 


Ans.—Thank you a lot for your interesting let- 
ter. I am glad to have this substantiation of the 
incident described recently in Frerp & Stream. 
I would like to find out how many others of our 
readers have had similar experiences. Most of us 
regard the rabbit as an entirely silent animal. 

Naturat History Epitor. 


MONOGAMOUS OR POLYGAMOUS? 


Please answer the two following questions: 
1. Is the American buffalo (bison) polygam- 
ous, or do the males mate with one female? 
Is the white-tailed deer polygamous or do 
the “males mate with one female! 
Perry CartTwRiGHtT. 


Ans.—While the white-tail deer is by no 
means monogamous, it is the least polygamous 
of all our deer. I think any deer, however, dur- 
ing the rutting season can at least be accused 
of bigamy and frequently more than that. 

The bison is strictly polygamous. 

Natura History Epiror. 


(END OF NATURAL HISTORY) 
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Hawley lropper 


SUN AND RAIN 





Keeps Your Head 





12 DEGREES (ooler 


| RAIN-PROOF —air-cooled — insulating. The 

| Hawley Tropper Sun and Rain Hat—coolest hat 

in the world! ! Keeps your head 12 degrees cooler 

than ordinary summer hats — 25 degrees cooler 

than going hatless! Feather-light. Shades eyes — 
protects neck. Strongly built —“wears like iron”. 
het eri The genuine American-made tro — 
helmet — for sport, work and street wear. White 
or tan. Cloth covered $1 to $3; others 25c and 
50c. Look for the Hawley Tropper label inside the 
hat. At dealers’ everywhere; or order from us send- 
ing dealer’s name. Postage prepaid on orders for 
$1 and over. Head band adjustable me fit all 
heads. Hawley Products Co., $. Charles, Ill 
Brantford, Ont., Canada. 


The Hawley Tropper is made bya special process un- 
der numerous patents issued and patents applied for. 
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Thoughts Before Launching 


Wherein some foresight seems to surpass “hindsight” 


és TOLD you so” is said to be the most 
unpopular remark in the English lan- 
guage—not with the fellow who says 
it, but with the person addressed. No 
plebiscite has been taken on this, but it 
would be a sure winner in such a con- 
test. It would certainly get the lame-duck 
vote—100% of it. So what? 

Just this: It is now about time for sliding 
the good ship down the ways for another 
season. It is also about time we did some 
thinking about preventive measures against 
mid-season grief. As a rule, the boat be- 
haves so well, seems so utterly fool-proof, 
that we get to expect it to be self-repair- 
ing, or something like that. We almost 
think of her like this: “Well, the old girl 
keeps herself in good shape,” as if she 
watched her own symptoms and took the 
right cure-alls. In such manner a good 
boat may, by good service to her owner, 
win only neglect of her health in return. 
Then, when she does show an ailment, the 
chances are it will be at exactly the wrong 
time for our convenience, and she gets 
some ugly things said to her. And all this 
simmers down to whether her skipper uses 
a bit of foresight, or trusts to luck, and 
learns only by hard experience, after which 
he has a lot of so-called “hindsight.” 

Before the boat goes into commission 
for the season is the time to give her a 


thorough checking over to the end that we 
don’t have to learn by hard experience 
what should be done to keep the boat in 
tip-top condition. It would be obviously 
impossible to catalogue completely all the 
things which go to make up the boat’s per- 
formance. But here I intend to remind my 
fellow. boatmen of a goodly majority of 
the things they should at least inspect be- 
fore launching day arrives. 

In bold defiance of the fact that the 
first obligation of a good boat is to float, 
I think the engine should be subjected 
to inspection first, mainly because it can be 
forgotten thereafter. I am presuming that 
the main bearings, wrist pins, rings and 
valves are in good condition; that the 
valves have been ground and re-seated, 
and that if any valve stems are warped, 
they have been replaced. 

This brings us to the parts of the engine 
which any amateur—almost any amateur, 
I mean—can replace for himself. How 
about the wiring? I have known a num- 
ber of boat owners who have neglected to 
renew the wiring until they began hav- 
ing mysterious engine trouble, for example 
irregular starting, missing cylinders, gal- 
loping engines—later to trace down the 
trouble to old wiring which should have 
been replaced at least a year before. This 
is simple enough to do, and to neglect 


it is to be unfair to the entire outfit. 

The terminals of the ignition wires are 
important, and frequently the connection 
at the spark plug is not adequate for a hot 
spark. Any marine-supply store carries 
terminals for wiring which can be pur- 
chased at small expense. Then, there are 
breaker points. Have you inspected yours? 
Are the points smooth and shiny? They 
should be. And the contact they make 
should be positive. If they are worn and 
pitted, it is a good investment to buy new 
ones—at small expense—and throw the old 
ones into the drink. 

How about the water jackets? Are they 
free and clear of rust? Or are some of the 
water passages half choked with it, the 
accretion of years? Take off the hand- 
hole plates and inspect them. Also, how 
is the exhaust line? Has it sprung any 
leaks? Are the unions and connections 
tight? If not and there are leaks, take 
these apart and set them anew in white 
lead. How about the intake? Have barna- 
cles half clogged the screen over it? lf 
so, dig out the muck thoroughly. How is 
the water pump? Is it in good condition? 
And the by- pass of excess water which it 
pulls up and can’t drive through the water 
jackets? You may find that when the 
water jackets have been opened up and 
the intake treated likewise, the amount 


The 32-foot Richardson Cruisabout is a remarkably roomy boat with broad beam and large cockpit 
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of water passing through the by-pass may 
be considerably less. This should be watch- 
ed and the proper adjustments made. 

Now for the power line. If yours is a 
unit power plant, you have nothing to do 
about lubrication of the clutch. It may be, 
however, that the clutch should be adjust- 
ed to give it a better grip. This is easy 
with the modern marine clutch. If yours 
is a separate clutch, you should add enough 
clutch lubrication to insure minimum wear 
on the parts. The universal joint should 
be carefully inspected. It should be. re- 
packed with grease, or given a shot of 
grease, as the type requires. 

Have you had a pernicious and annoy- 
ing leak at the shaft log? Of course, all 
boats tend to leak a bit in the shaft log. 
A little water coming in there is normal. 
But when it begins to reach the annoying 


The Baer & Edgerton 10-foot square-stern 
Portoboat is a folding one 


point, that is different. It is likely that 
you have set up the lock nut on the shaft 
log too tightly and the shaft has been 
worn by it. The way to set up the nut is 
to tighten it with a wrench lightly, then 
try it with the hand. The best spot, accord- 
ing to many experienced men, is when it 
is just a bit too tight for one to turn with 
the hands. Under no circumstances should 
the nut be screwed on as tightly as a 
wrench will turn it. If the shaft is worn at 
the spot, you can never remedy the bad 
leak it causes without putting in a new 
shaft. 

Are the blades of the propeller true? 
Often one of them strikes a heavy piece 
of drift wood and curls over on the tip. 
This should be corrected by all means, as 
it adds vibration to the boat when under 
way and wears the shaft at the bearing. 
How about the nuts which hold the pro- 
peller on the shaft? Are they tight? T hey 
should be and there should be no play in 
the propeller hub, keyed onto the shaft. 

The lower tip of the rudder post may 
be worn so that the rudder is not held 
fast, but works loosely in the slot in the 
skeg. If so, the longer this is neglected, 
the more trouble it will cause in wear in 
the rudder post. The lower end of the 
rudder post should be renewed so that the 
play is reduced as much as possible. 


AVE you cleaned out the filter in the 

fuel line? Frequently a missing motor 
is caused by a clogged filter which reduced 
the flow of gasoline into the carburetor. 
And have you looked at the bowl of the 
carburetor? Here, too, may be found a 
deposit of dirt, as I have occasionally dis- 
covered to my surprise. It usually happens, 
of course, when the filter on the fuel line 
needs renewing. 

The main function of a boat being to 
float, the condition of the seams is of prime 
importance. Have you put a bit of caulking 
into the seam where that leak appeared 
last year? Have you scraped out and re- 
placed the old seam composition which 
seals in the caulking cotton? Have you 
rubbed off the scales of the old copper 
bottom paint and given the bottom one or 
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FIRST NEW 
OUTBOARDS 
IN YEARS! 


HESE two Eclipse Outboard Motors are 

new—modern—packed with features born 
of Bendix’ aircraft and automotive engineering 
leadership. Air-cooled model is fully enclosed, 
streamlined, clean to stow, wonderfully light. 
Fast-starting, with genuine Stromberg car- 
buretor. Simple—1 cylinder, 5.0115 cu. in., 
runs 2 hours on one filling. Ideal fisherman’s 
power. Great for canoes, dinghies, family use. 


ECLIPSE 


Aur-Cooled and Electric 
OUTBOARD MOTORS 


Eclipse Electric Outboard is absolutely silent—her- 
metically sealed driving unit entirely submerged. Runs 
6 to 7 hours on high—16 to 18 hours at low trolling 
speed, from one charging of ordinary storage battery. 
Two batteries double speed or range. Simple 1-switch 
control—360 degree steering. Pushes 12-foot skiff better 
than rowing speed. Light, clean, safe, economical. 


BENDIX-BUILT! 


—-SEND THE COUPON TODAY! —— 
BENDIX MARINE PRODUCTS CO. 
(Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corporation) 
| 441 Bendix Drive, South Bend, Indiana 
Please send full details regarding ECLIPSE Outboard 
| Motors—also advise where I can purchase them. 
0 Air-cooled 0 Electric 


Name 











There’s Plenty of Room to Fish, Cruise and Thrill Ride 
This Summer buy that Chris-Craft you’ve always wanted. Select this smart new 21-ft. 
De Luxe Utility Boat(priced at $1265) which combines the speed, beauty and perform- 
ing qualities of a runabout with the roominess of a utility model. Write for details. 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, 1006 DETROIT ROAD, ALGONAC, MICHIGAN 
Direct Factory Branch, 221 Park Ave. at 45th St., New York ® Chicago Display, 1200 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION 








two coats of new copper paint? Are the 


DUNPHY 








EFORE buying your new boat, get our 1936 catalog and prices. You'll see a line of 
Outboards, Rowing Outboards, Utilities, and Rowboats that will knock your eyes out 
for racy lines, quality construction and attractive prices. Dunphy has always been noted 
for their trim, well-built, seaworthy boats, but this year’s line is head and shoulders 
gs | of anything ever offered before 
sailboats, we are now building a 21 ft. Mallard and 18 ft. Seagull in addition to our 
13 5% ft. Snipe which proved such a sensation last year in racing competition. All three 
are official Crosby design. If you want speed and quality workmanship, without paying 
extra for them, Dunphy is the place to get your sailboat. Write for data. 
DUNPHY BOAT CORP., 5i8 High St., Oshkosh, Wis. 
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« \NEWKERMATH marine encine — onty 270 comocert J 


r your boat now—launch. runabout, small cruiser, work boat or auxiliary sail boat with this new 
quae built, dependable, powerful 25 H. P. Kermath. Completely equipped for marine use including 
snes lj /— . r models up to 450 horsepower. Write for illustrated catalog covering the 
MeO CO, selection of marine engines. Special advisory department for boat ownera, 


orid's largest, 
KERMA. MFG 5888 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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MULLINS METAL BOATS 
CAN’T SINK 


America's greatest boat values. Low first cost 
and almost no upkeep. Sleek and trim asa trout 
—safe as a lifeboat—Mullins’ metal hulls are 
practically puncture-proof and permanently 
light and buoyant. No wood to split, no canvas 
to rip and no calking to replace. Get the most 
for your menap—aet a Mullins metal boat. Ask 
for plet Address Department A. 


MULLINS BOAT CORPORATION 
Established over 42 years ago at Salem, Obio 
NOW AT OIL CITY, PA. 











Better Built 
Lower Prices 






All popular models, canvas 
strong and durable. Many 


Rowbeats 
$42 
and up 
pew complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 
1ce 
Out- 
beard 
Boats 
$42 


and up 
ONLY THOMPSON BOATS HAVE FULL LENGTH 


SPRAY RAILS. KEEP PASSENGERS PER- 
FECTLY DRY AT HIGH SPEEDS. 


SAIL BOATS 


Today’s five most popular a 


covered. Ligh 
color combina’ clone. ._— safe, 













models at money-saving prices 
12. OLYMPIC . . $140 
1535 ft. SNIPE. 18s 
16 ft. MET. . 215 
16. LYACUB . . $225 
is GULL . 345 


These boats are complete, with 
sail, mast and rigging at prices 
quoted above. 


CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY OmMPT 
Please staie the kind of boat cama ‘ eaecostedte 
LARGE roan 
THOMPSON” BROS. BOAT | MFG. C 
201_Ann St. Write to 101 Elm St 
PESHTIGO, WIS. dither Place. CORTLAND, N.Y. 


(80 





Mil 
OWN KAYAK ---/75 £Asr 


No experience 
required. 16 new mod- 
els, 10 to 20 feet—1 to 
4 persons. Safe, light, 
non-sinkable. Best ma- 
terials and construc- 
tion. Ideal for Campers, 
Sportsmen & Fishing. 
Complete cut-to-fit as- 
sembling kits. Money 
Back Guarantee, Ask 
for agent’s application 
plete catalog and self- bjank. Oldest Kayak 
assembling plan. Builders in America. 


Kayak Boat Co., Dept F,147 E.84St.,N.Y.C. 


SEND 10 CTS. POST- 
AGE TODAY for com- 


lag-screws which hold the skeg to the 
keel—tight ? 

Have you cleaned out the bilge thor- 
oughly and examined every nook and 
corner of the bilge for accumulations of 
oil or grease? Have you filled the fire ex- 
tinguishers? Have you flushed out the 
water tank? Have you looked to the metal 
straps which hold the water tank and the 


fuel tank in place? Have you tightened 
the screws in the clamps on the steering 
cable and those of the sheaves which 








guide it? 

Possibly such questions could be con- 
tinued for a long time and still not cover 
all the items possible to all types of 
power-driven craft, which should be check- 
| ed once each year. Many of them will only 
be found requiring attention once in sev- 
eral years, but the careful skipper doesn’t 
want to wait until trouble occurs to find 
them. Foresight requires that he locate the 
| trouble before it can spoil a single hour 
| of his enjoyment of the boat. And the best 
of boats requires such attention. And the 
best of skippers gives the boat such in- 
spection in the belief that an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth at least a ton—not a 
pound—of cure. 


GETTING THE OUTBOARD 
READY 


HEN the outboard motor is hauled 

out for use on vacation, the wise 
thing to do is to check it over carefully, 
making certain that it is in first-class con- 
| dition to perform. Such care is good in- 
surance against having the motor balk, 
and spoil what ought to be a perfect day 
on lake or river. 

The first procedure is to remove the 
spark plugs, squirt a little clean gasoline 
in the spark-plug holes and pull the motor 
over with the starter rope until most of 
the oil that has been in the cylinders 
throughout the storage period has been 
removed. 

The spark plugs should be checked for 
| breakage and thoroughly cleaned and ad- 
| justed. The spark plug for the average 
outboard is adjusted with a gap-of .025 
of an inch. 

Check and clean the timer points and 
adjust points to proper gap which, on most 
magneto motors, is .020 of an inch. It is 
best, of course, to refer to the instruction 
book which can be obtained from the manu- 
facturer, for both timer-point and spark- 
plug gap. 

After timer points and spark plugs have 
been checked and adjusted, attach one 
spark plug to spark-plug wire and if motor 
is of the two-cylinder type, ground the 

| other wire on some part of the motor and 
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pull the motor over with starter rope to 
see if a good spark appears at the spark 
plug. Check all spark-plug wires in the 
same way. 

In cases of severe or constant use, it may 
be advisable to remove entire magneto or 
ignition and check all wires for breakages. 
Also, give the coil a coating of good wa- 
terproof varnish. Should the above be nec- 





Trolling with a ys mi Outboud Motor i is pend spurt 


essary, care should be taken so no varnish 
gets on contact points. 

The carburetor should be removed and 
thoroughly cleaned in clear gasoline, so all 
dirt and oil is removed, and again attached 
to motor. Be sure the gasket is not broken 
or dried, as leaks will result. 

Remove muffler and clean all carbon de- 
posits from same, as well as from exhaust 
ports in cylinders. See that relief holes in 
muffler are not closed with carbon. 

Remove all old grease from gear hous- 
ing and wash gear housing in gasoline. 
Check gears for breakage. Refill housing 
with grease recommended for use with out- 
board motors. 

Check propeller for breakage and shape, 
as a bent or broken propeller will cause 
the motor to vibrate and reduce efficiency. 

Check all water pipes to see that all con- 
nections are tight and all broken or bent 
pipes replaced. 

Clean motor and remove all oil and dirt 
from outside, then polish it up. Dress it up 
by replacing decalcomanias on gas tank. 
These can be obtained from the manufac- 
turer for a small sum. 

If in going over the motor, you find any 
damaged parts, replace them at once. 
Tighten all screws and nuts. 

Mix your gasoline and oil in a clean can 
in the proportions called for by your in- 
structions. Use oil recommended by manu- 





A Service to Our Readers 


THIS department is conducted for sports- 
men who make use of boats in connection 
with hunting, fishing, camping and other 
outdoor recreation. Discussions are wel- 
comed. Questions will be answered when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed en- 
velope. We are not prepared, however, to 
supply building plans, blueprints or specifi- 
cations. 











facturer, as he has spent time and money 
in his experiments on different types of oil, 
and found the one recommended best suited 
for his motors. ; 

Put the motor on the boat and start it. 
Carefully adjust carburetor and see that 
cooling water is flowing. Never start the 
motor out of water, as serious damage may 
result to both motor and operator. 

If the motor has fuel properly mixed 
and flowing to carburetor and a good 
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spark, but refuses to start or behaves badly 
and you have no idea what the trouble may 
be, start making a systematic check. If 
you do this, the chances are that you'll 
quickly locate your trouble and be able 
to remedy it. 

If you are unable to locate your difficul- 
ty, write to the manufacturer who, I know, 
will be only too pleased to help you over- 
come your difficulty. 


ABOUT THE NEW 
REGISTRATION 


HE following explanation of the new | 


Federal regulations requiring motor 
boats plying Federal waterways to be 
re-registered and given new numbers is 
made by Director Joseph B. Weaver of 
the Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat 
Inspection : 


During the past few years, there has been a 
very large increase in the number of motor boats, 
as a consequence of which the former system 
of providing identification numbers and registra- 
tion has proved inadequate. 

There has developed a very urgent need to 
provide for a positive identification system for all 
motor boats and to establish a centralized record 
of all such boats. With such a system as pro- 
posed, a complete record of all boats will be avail- 
able, ‘which will facilitate tracing lost or stolen 
boats and will also furnish prospective purchasers 
of used boats details as to year of build, type of 
construction and other information which will 
prove helpful. 

Under the new regulations, all motor boat 
owners, including those who have previously 
been awarded identification numbers under the 
old system, are required to make application to 
the Collector of Customs of the District in which 
they reside for a Certificate of Award of an 
identification number. 

Inasmuch as correct addresses of present own- 
ers are not available in all instances, motor boat 
owners must make a request of the ‘office of the 
Collector of Customs for application forms, which 
in turn must be properly filled in and returned 
without delay. Upon receipt of the application 
forms properly executed, the owner will receive 
a certificate of award of an identification number. 

The number awarded in the certificate must 
be placed on both sides of the hull at the bow 
of the boat, in letters and figures not less than 
three inches in size and of such contrasting 
color as to be distinctly visible. In addition, the 
certificate must be carried aboard the boat at 
all times. Failure to keep this certificate aboard 
the boat will subject the owner of the vessel to 
a penalty of ten dollars ($10.00). 

Owners who are fitting out boats for the com- 
ing season and desire to receive the new iden- 
tification number at once may do so by calling 
personally at the office of the Collector of Cus- 
toms, 

The new numbers will be made up in accord- 
ance with an entirely new system and will in 
no way resemble the numbers previously award- 
ed. It will, therefore, not be possible for any 
boat to retain its original number. 

Owners of motor boats with numbered tenders 
bearing the same number will be required to ap- 
ply for a new number for each of such tenders. 


SAILORS—AND LOVERS— 
WATCH THE MOON 


EATHER indications can be gain- 

ed from the appearance of the 
moon, although it takes continual observa- 
tion to gather impressions for compari- 
sons. Throughout the centuries, during 
which intrepid sailors sailed by the stars, 
before the development of the compass, 
the moon was depended upon for weather 
warnings. 

In season, that is, in the autumn, an 
unusually clear moon is taken to indicate 
frost. Rain is indicated by a dull looking 
moon. When there is a single halo about 
the moon, the sailor expects a storm. Cold 
weather is looked for when the moon 
seems unusually high. An unusually low 
moon indicates warm weather. Wet weath- 
er is expected when the new moon “lies on 
her back.” When the moon has a double 
halo, the sailor expects very bad weather. 
When the wind is in the east during a 
change of the moon, bad weather is also 
indicated. Good weather is to be expected 
if the moon is bright and clear when three 
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~ IT'S GAR WOOD r= QUALITY! | 










Every Gar Wood Trophy Fleet model is the 
outstanding quality boat in its class. Each is the 
style leader as well. Only genuine African ma- 
hogany is used. The finish is hand-rubbed .. . 
satin-smooth. Leather is genuine . . . top-grain 
quality. Fastenings are all of bronze, brass or 
Everdur. Equipment is remarkably complete. 
See the beautiful new Gar Wood Trophy Fleet 
before you buy. For complete information on 
any one of the 67 value-filled models, see your 
nearest Gar Wood merchant or write for catalog 
describing all models completely. 


GAR WOOD, INC., 666 RIVER ROAD 
Marysville, Michigan Cable Address: Garwood 


RUNABOUTS « SPEEDSTERS 
UTILITIES ¢ CRUISERS ea eeanee 


GAR WOOD TROPHY FLEET 


BUILT BY A CHAMPION TO PERFORM LIKE A CHAMPION 

















DON’T PLAN A VACATION 


without including an Inflatex—‘‘the boat with the inner tube’’. You 
will find this the most convenient collapsible boat to handle, as there 
is nothing to put together or to take apart. It may be carried rolled 
compactly in its case 12”x24”, weighing 15 lbs. and ready for im- 
mediate use or inflated, carried on or in your car. When you have an 
Inflatex along you need never worry about ‘‘getting a boat’’. So many 
sportsmen have requested a boat constructed like those used in the 
Flying Services that we are now prepared to fill orders for boats 
similar to those and made of the same rubberized material, without 
inner tubes, Further information regarding these and the Inflatex will 
be gladly sent, without obligation, if you will drop a card to 


AIR CRUISERS, INC., Dept. A2, Clifton, New Jersey 


Contractors to U. 8. Gov't. 





2-man boat, $45.00 











Today’s Greatest ‘ 
FINE BOAT 


VALUES 


ROUSTABOUT 
A Real Sail Boat at $98.00 
also 
COMET-SNIPE 
Fishing, po and Outboard 


otor Boats 
$55.00 up 
State what model interests 
you when inquiring. 
SKANEATELES BOAT 
AND CANOE CO., INC. 


Founded 1893 e operation, led with plent of speed 


> 



































SKANEATELES, N. Y. 
and action. 


YA K K { T oy Buy direct and save up to 30°! You are 
IT’S FUN TO BUILD YOUR OWN KYAK protected by our special 
and save money [\EBYTHING to get money-back guarantee. 
Eskimo Kyak, lightest, safest portable fish. | © © a ® Try a Sea Gull on your own boat. Write 
for our trial offer, Address Dept. C. 





ing boat, wt. 28 Ibs., carries 350 Ibs. All| siyat 
parts, frames, canvas, hardware, special 
airplane dope, plans. $13.95. Write for com- 
plete canoe and boat catalog free. 

ENNEBEC CANOGECO. 
Dept. 31 Waterville, Maine 






National Outboard Motor Co. 








Most compact folding 
boat made ; Puncture-Proof Canvas; 


Sturdy—compact—light. Tuck under your arm, carry through thick Boat. 
woods—dense swamps to unfished lakes and streams. Ten minutes and you're 
ready to fish. Safe, non-sinkable, puncture-proof, stronger than wood, Used 
} Governments and noted explorers. Oars—motor—sail. All sizes. Catalog. 

ALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 49! Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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Finish it with VALSPAR MARINE PAINT inside 
and out, in the color that suits your fancy, 
and even boiling water won’t harm it! 
VALSPAR finishes will take abuse from 
bumping logs, from sunken rocks and snarls, 
from stony beaches, from hob-nailed shoes 
and all sorts of hunting and 
fishing equipment. 
VALENTINE & COMPANY 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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CARRY AMAZING 25: Ponto noats 


folding boat, strong 
FOLDING BOAT garra:ncet: thet rots 


LIKE LUGGAGE where. poy "or your ear | 


n go. Easy to set 


ar 
up in a few minutes. STRONG, RIG ID, SAFE, SEA- 
WORTHY. Can't snag, crack or sink. 5 new models. 10° 
and 12° square stern row boat. 10°, 13° and 16’ canoe. 
Handles outboard. New low prices. Circular free. 


BAIR & EDGERTON BOAT WORKS 
Dept. F 














CUT-TO-FIT 


KAYAKS 


For home building $8.48 
. Twenty pound sporte- 
man's boat as illustrated, 
only $13.75 
FEATHERWEIGHT 
Canoe, 15 ft. long — only 40 
pounds. Complete, 
tu Tide, only ,. * $29.50 
Mail as for literature, r 


PADDLE 
FREE 





Glen Cove, N. Y. 








Jamestown Specialty Co. SIF, T Titusville, Pa. 











| roof, which is advisable. 


| ever, which would cost much less. Shape some 


| screwed on, use a plane and sandpaper to round 





days old. Cool days are ahead when the 
moon is visible in the daytime. Frost is 
coming if the points of the crescent new 
moon are very clearly visible. A dry moon 
is a new moon which has its points fac- 
ing upward. A wet moon is a new moon 
with the points of the crescent pointing 
downward. 

What, if any, scientific background 
there is for these rules of nautical weather 
observation is a mystery to most of us. 
Save the latter ones, which include the 
crescent moon, atmospheric conditions 
seem to be indicated by the various ap- 
pearances of the moon shining through to 
our eyes. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
A DANDY SUGGESTION 


I would like to make a suggestion to your 
readers who own cruisers. I am the press owner 
of a trim 36-footer, and my wife and I get a 
lot of pleasure out of adding new comforts to 
the many which the builders had included. 

Our latest is a carpet on the cabin floor. The 
floor boards are covered with linoleum and in 
the hot months this is cool, so we take up our 
carpet. But in the early and late months of each 
season we find that a neat little strip of carpet 
on the cabin floor adds to the cozy appearance 
and is warm to step upon from the bunks. We 
choose a piece of plain color to tone in with the 
other upholstery in the cabin, and we keep it in 
place with rug fasteners which are of brass, so 
it will not slip underfoot. The button is sewn 
to the carpet underneath at the corners and the 
head is screwed into the floor boards, Snapped 
down, the rug is tight and smooth. It can be 
taken up easily when it needs cleaning. In fact, 
my wife takes it home once in a while for a trick 
with the vacuum cleaner. 

Leonarp P. Georce. 


FOR PAINTING THE BILGE 


I want to paint the bilge of my boat. It was 
not done when the t was made, as is done in 
most boats of stock designs. What kind of paint 
shall I use? Shall I use red lead? 

Morris M, Finx. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





Ans.—It is not necessary to use red lead. A 
tough marine deck paint is the best, I think. 
But the wood will have to be scrubbed clean of 
oil or grease before applying any paint. Lye or 
some strong soap powder, with hot water, ought 
to cleanse the bilge for painting. It is a tough 
job if done thoroughly. Then accumulations of 
dil or grease about the ribs will have to be 
scraped out with a putty knife. Some builders 
use regular copper bottom paint for the bilge. 

Motor Boat Epitor. 


A HAND RAIL FOR THE CRUISER 


Where can I obtain the parts necessary for 
building a hand rail on the roof of the trunk 
cabin of my cruiser? And is there any mystery 
about putting it on? 

Hlomer A. Coomss. 


Ans.—The parts, called usually in marine- 
supply catalogues “hand-rail stanchions” with 
“end pieces,” can be purchased at almost any 
marine-supply concern which stocks small boat 
items. 


A neat hand rail can be made of wood, how- 


blocks of Philippine mahogany, ash, or some 
close-grain wood—not oak, which would check | 
with the exposure. These blocks can be of any 
length from two inches to about six inches or 
thereabouts. The bottom of each should be 
bevelled to fit down tightly upon the crowned 
cabin roof. The upper edge should be flat. The 
blocks should be amply wide for the rail piece 
you wish them to support. The hand rail, itself, 
may well be made of mahogany, even though 
you expect to paint it the color of the cabin 
Before the rail is 


the corners suitably throughout the length, save 
on the places of the under side where it is to 
fit down onto the supporting blocks. 

Care must taken in attaching the blocks 
to the cabin roof. Use long brass or galvanized 
screws, screwed down in holes slightly smaller, 
to give them plenty of grip without danger of 
splitting the blocks. The blocks should be set 
in white lead, and above the carlins of the 
cabin roof. If it appears necessary to insure 
strength, place neat butt blocks between the 
carlins aol paint them to match the color of the 
cabin. 

The advantage of the longer blocks is that 
| can be attached to the cabin roof securely 

leave ample space for the screw or screws 
with which you secure the hand rail to them. 
The screws should be set deeply and plugs put 
in over them, or else covered with white lead 
and whiting. 
Motor Boat Eprtor. 
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The Art of 


Pop- 
FIsHiING 


What is Pop-Fishing? Just the dead- 
liest method of fishing for bass, and 
many other fresh-water fishes, that 
has ever been discovered, that’s all. If 
you are going after ‘em this year, 
here’s an article that will show you 
how to get more strikes than you’ve 
ever been able to get before. In the— 


JULY 


Field v 
Stream 


Pop-Fishing is only one of a dozen 
articles that will tell you things you 
want to know about a lot of different 
kinds of fishing and shooting. For 
instance: 


Backyard Bass 


That ma near home that you always 
pass up may give you better fishing 
than the famous lake further away. 


Wilderness Fish 


Wilderness waters are often harder 
for a stranger to fish successfully than 
those frequented by anglers. 


Lost in the Wilds 


Simple, sane methods of avoiding it 
most of the time, and of finding your 
way back when it happens. 


It’s a great issue. Make sure of get- 
ting it by sending us your subscrip- 
tion now. 

FIELD & STREAM 

578 Madison Ave., New York. 


For the enclosed $2.50 put me on the sub- 
scription list for one year beginning July. 


F&S 6-36-A 








(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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Lightest 
of all Canoes! 


Made of “Dowmetal”, the lightest 





of all metals. 16% ft. “model weighs w t 
ly 49 Ibs. net. Can’ ink, even leigh 

Shen filled with water. Never takes Only 49 Ibs. 

on weight. No canvas or other + 

terials to deter st fof all ~ 

eanoes to handle. Much lighter and 

tronger ie a Safe even for 

thildren. Pa pending. Write Strongest 

today for FREE ie ular. Canoe 

Ever Built 


285 Nice ee a. 2 
CAREFREE BOATING |; 


Absolutely Safe 
No Work. Upkeep 
or Worry. 
Pioneer Boats are 
Always Ready to Use 
Pioneer has a boat for every need. 
12 Models in 34 Sizes 
ROWBOATS—SAILBOATS—FISHING BOATS 
HUNTING BOATS—OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS 


Pioneer Boats are used by leading ie Camps 
Low in Price—High in Quali 


Write TODAY for PIONEER’S Silver pe Catalog 


PIONEER MFG. CO. 608 Perry Street 


Middlebury, Indiana 











9 HOURS TO BUILD WHEW 
< ~~ .. SPORTSMANS 
BOAT! 


For FISHING 
CAMPING 
HUNTING 
SAILING 


boat 
Sevabegunens in years. Exclu- 
sive new structural feature: 
pew q _ and ease 
of assembly. ily portab! Low "t deny 
yourself the pleasure c of knowing all abe "about it it. teh 10 1Oe for Catalog. 


He Paddle now given with your Sports: s Ki-Yak Kit—i/ you Aurry/ 


MEAD GLIDERS ‘$23: "z**" CHICAGO 


BUILD YOUR OWN 
Electric Outboard Motor 


from old auto generator. We show you how. 
Make money building for others. Two speeds 
& reverse. Operates from 12 to 14 hours on 
ordinary storage battery. 

Dime brings complete simplified 22 

plans and catalogue. 

LEJAY MFG., 1573 W. Lake, Minneapolis, Minn. 














Built by experts since 1890—for fishermen—tourists—cot - 
tage owners and general usage. Portable folding canvas or 
plywood models. Light, safe, durable, snagproof and leak- 












proof. Carry on shoulder or running board. Set up ready for 
use in 5 minutes, or less. Suitable for outboard motors. 
Used by Government Engineers on T. V. A. work. 

Also new 1936 solid built cypress row boats and shallow 


Graft. Utility-Fish boat with inboard engine 
rite for PREE literature and MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
The ps Boat Company, 61 Spruce St., Miamisburg, Ohio 





*% STAR METAL BOATS > 


oo ellis) 


A 
A complete line of 
well buile metal x 
towboats and out- board motor boats. Better 
quality at lower prices. STAR TANK AND BOAT 
COMPANY, Dept. F.—N. Cottage Ave., Goshen, Ind. 


*e" MAKE MONEY 


Hundreds of workable money-making ideas—for the 
home craftsman—wood working, metal working, 
furniture making, model making—yes, nearly every 
line of endeavor is graphically explained each month 
in Popular Mechanics. Crystal clear plans, easy to 
follow. mee this big 200-page magazine is 
crammed full of fascinating pictures and accounts of 
latest daring adventures, new inventions and scien- 
tific discoveries, etc. Don't miss this month's issue 
—a thrilling and entertaining record of the world’s 
newest wonders—25c at all newsstands. 


POPULAR MECHANI 






















RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 88) 


“As we rounded an exceptionally large 
shoal I was jerked a foot off the seat and 


| the boat seemed to swing half around by 


the savage lunge of some monster of the 
deep. I tried to turn the handle of the reel, 
and it took every ounce of strength I 
could exert to do so. But I held on and 


| kept him coming, and the closer I got 
| him to the boat the harder he fought. I had 


| about one hundred yards of line out when 
| he struck, and after what seemed ages I 
got him within one hundred feet of the 
boat. 

“Then he called in his reserve strength 
and I thought I would lose him, as the 
handle of the reel could not stand the 
awful strain and buckled up on me. I bent 
it back the best I could and brought him 
in within fifty feet of the boat, and it was 
then that this king of the Manitoulin 
Shoals really began to fight. With a wild 
lunge that ruined the reel this time for 
good, he started down toward the safety 
of the depths. I dropped the reel and tried 
to hold the line with my bare hands. At 
the same time my two companions, Shorty 
and Hank, jumped up and grabbed the 
line, but it burned through the hands of 
the three of us. 

3ut what we lacked in strength we 
made up for in unrelenting tenacity, and 
after many attempts we finally got him 
in close enough to see him. When I got my 
first look at him, I became sick, as 
thought we would never be able to land 
such a giant trout. But it was only a 
glimpse we had, for like a thing gone mad 
he started to roll and turn, leap and dive, 
and with one snap of his tail he would 
shoot like an arrow twenty feet from the 
boat. He sent water ten feet into the air, 
and it seemed as if a storm were raging 
around our boat. 

“I believe Hank was beginning to get a 
little hysterical, and Shorty was hopping 
around the boat with a gaft. In one of the 
trout’s calmer moments Hank succeeded 
in getting a grip on the lower jaw of the 
fish, and at the same instant Shorty sent 
the gaff hook home. With a mighty heave 
he was swung into the boat, and we were 
on him like three wolves. Hank still re- 
tained his jaw-hold and I had him in back 


of the gills, while Shorty hit him with a 


2 x 4 about six times before that savage 


| heart would quit beating—and the king’s 


story was ended. 


és E must have saf there for about 
five minutes just staring at him, 
too weak to speak, and my arms were so 


_numb that I couldn't even lift them. During 


all this time the two Indian guides had not 
moved from their seats. The silence was 
finally broken by old Wawashkeske, who 
got off his perch in the bow of the boat 
and_reached down and lifted up the fish 
and said that he would weigh something 
over 40 pounds. He told me later that, 
in all of his eighty years in the north 
country, only once before had he seen a 
trout that could compare with this one in 
size, and that was over fifty years ago.” 

A 37-pound lake trout won Fourth 
Prize for Dr. C. H. Silvernail. He caught 
his fish in Heart Lake, Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, on July 9, 1935, on a com- 
bination of Pflueger and South Bend pearl 
and brass spinners. It measured 38 inches 
in length and 22% inches in girth. 

The fifth and last was F. M. Hunt, 
whose 3634-pound laker also came from 
Grand Traverse Bay, Northport, Michi- 
gan. That must be a good place for lake 
trout! This old fellow measured 47 inches 
in length and 27% inches in girth. It was 
caught on August 31, 1935, on a home- 
made spinner. F 








THAT’S THE 
COMBINATION! 


ENGINE IN THE BOAT _.. 
TILTING OUTBOARD DRIVE 


A real dependable electric-starting marine en- 
gine, 4 cycle, 4 cyl., up to 33.5 h. p., yet occu- 
pying but 2 ft. x 2 ft. area | ft. above crankshaft 
center—that's 


MIDSHIPMAN Ill 
—the MODERN marine engine. 


Set it well aft, connect it with a tilting 


G-W STERN DRIVE 


You save space, simplify the installation, 
and can operate in shallow water. 

This is the ideal combination, whether your 
boating is for pleasure, convenience or busi- 
ness. Before putting your boat in commission 
get all the facts on these units for use to- 
gether or separately. Catalog F is the book. 


GIFFORD-WOOD CO. 





12 Hill St., Hudson, N. Y. 
hicago 
565 W. Washington St. 


New York 
420 Lexington Ave. 












ON YOUR OWN HOOK! 


You can troll with a spinner 
or cast with a plug... an 
Town is nimble and quick. A 
twist of the paddle will turn 
you about ... bear down on 
the blade, and you leap! You 
can glide to the pools where 
they’re biting . . . match 
skill with the gamest fish. 
An Old Town is true to the Indian birch- 
bark. It’s light, but it’s tough and steady. 
Find out how easy it is to own an Old Town! 
Prices range from $68. Write for a free cata- 
log showing paddling, sailing and sponson 
models. Also an assortment of outboard 
beats for sport. Rowboats and dinghies. 
Write: Old Town Canoe Company, 216 Mid- 
dle Street, Old Town, Maine. 








-&A YACHTSMAN’S KNIFE- 


with a marline spike 
for splicing and threading 


A Real Knife for a Here is one of the handsomest 
Real Yachtsman! 





knives you've ever seen. (The 
icture does not do it justices.) 
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“Brown Bears” of the Green Pastures 


Woodchuck time is here again: Which rifle? 


HAVE always had a sneaking feeling 

that it is just a bit unsporting to shoot 

bear in the spring. The chief reason 

why bear are shot at this time is be- 
cause spring is the season of the rut, which 
makes for greater activity and concentra- 
tion of the animals (which make easier 
hunting) and of course the underbrush and 
foliage is thin at this time, which again 
makes finding them easier. But, all in all, 
it does seem kind of a dirty trick to play 
on this most-prized of all our North Amer- 
ican big-game animals. 

Bear and woodchuck are not unlike in 
several respects. Both hibernate. Both have 
their young during hibernation. Also, a 
woodchuck sitting up on his haunches and 
taking a squint at you at a hundred yards 
doesn’t look entirely unlike an Alaskan 
brownie giving you the once-over at about 
four or five hundred 
yards range. 

Sure, I know it re- 
quires some stretch of 
imagination. But that’s 
why the Lord AI- 
mighty endowed homo 
sapiens with the bless- 
ed gift of imagination 
—so as to get more fun 
out of life by dressing 
up the commonplace 
in the frills and furbe- 
lows of unreality. Or 
am I wrong? 

Be that as it may, I 
am one of those who 
suffer an acute case of 
woodchuck fever as 
soon as the first sunlit 
days of spring start 
greening up the mea- 
dows. And in spite of 
foregoing observations, 
I don’t doubt in the 
least that this coming 
Saturday (provided it’s 
a warm sunshiny day ) 
will see me plodding my way up my favor- 
ite pastures, with binoculars dangling un- 
der my chin and telescope-mounted rifle 
slung from my shoulder. 

Woodchuck hunting is good sport be- 
cause it has some of the elements that go 
to make up big-game hunting. Of course, 
some of the thrills are omitted; but so are 
some of the hardships—physical as well 
as financial. And in woodchuck hunting 
you do get a whole lot more shooting. 


All in all, Marmota monax gives us 
riflemen some excellent fun. Classed as a 
pest, and perhaps not without reason as 
tar as the farmer is concerned, the wood- 
chuck remains something of an unsung 
hero. He is quiet and unobtrusive. He’s 
cleaner than a rabbit. He’s industrious. 
Also, he’s courageous—to a point where 
almost certainly will he leave his marks 
on any single dog twice his weight. 

Some say that he is good to eat. As far 
as his habits are concerned, I’d accord him 
a place on the menu on that score. One 
farmer on whose land I used to shoot al- 
ways urged me to bring him in a nice 
half-grown one provided it ‘vasn't too 
badly smashed up by the buliet. I have 
watched him dress them; seen him care- 
fully remove the fat from under each 
“armpit.” Though the meat is dark color- 





A good 8-power binocular adds a lot of sport to chuck hunting 


ed, I must say it doesn’t appear at all 
unappetizing. 

In late years I have tried to avoid w o" 
ing the carcasses insofar as possible, <« 
where the carry isn’t at too great a dis. 
tance. I have one good but impecunious 
friend who would rather go hungry him- 
self than see his three bird dogs not get 
enough to eat. Each summer, from May 
clear through to the end of September, his 
dogs are periodically sustained by wood- 


chucks that fall to my rifle. Each time I 
drive by his place I usually roll two or 
three ’chucks off the running-board. He 
skins them and boils them up over an 
open-air fire—and there’s another two or 
three days’ ration for the dogs. 

Every now and then pranks are played 
by the more experienced class of ’chuck 
hunters on the unsuspecting brother who 
is being initiated into the sport. The most 
common of these jokes was pulled on a 
distinguished visitor in the east here some 
years back. He and his two companions 
separated for about an hour that after- 
noon. Making his way back toward an ap- 
pointed meeting place, suddenly he saw a 
*chuck sitting in its burrow at about 200- 
yard range. Said distinguished visitor, be- 
ing a crack rifle-shot, hesitated not at all. 
Down he went in his sling, into the prone 
position, and carefully 
let off his shot. From 
all appearances he had 
scored a_ bullseye— 
and he really had. But 
on walking up to the 
(very) dead wood- 
chuck, picture his cha- 
grin when he found a 
pink ribbon tied neatly 
‘round its neck and 
done into a baby-bow 
on the far side! 


{Bad consti- 
tutes correct 
armament for the best 
sport in woodchuck 
hunting? This is a 
question that provides 
a lot of fuel for argu- 
ment. First of all it 
depends to a certain 
extent on what kind 
of sport you are most 
fond of—real stalking- 
hunting, or just shoot- 
ing; also, what rifle 
you get the most fun out of shooting. The 
small-bore enthusiast naturally chooses 
his .22 rimfire telescope-mounted target 
weapon. The youngster who is still spend- 
ing out of dad’s pocket is naturally limited 
to the .22 rimfire. On the other hand, the 
big-game hunter desires above ev erything 
else to benefit his skill by added practice 
with his big-game rifle. 

I personally have shot woodchuck with 
everything from the .22 Woodsman pistol 
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up to and including the .270 and .30-06 
telescope-mounted. I don’t recommend the 
pistol, except at reasonably-close range, 
as I have a violent distaste toward taking 
added chances that may result in less than 
a clean, quick kill. 

Be it said at the outset that the lowly 
little woodchuck takes a lot of killing. In 
fact, if our big-game animals were as hard 
to kill, proportionate to their increased 
weight, we’d find ourselves turning to 
nothing lighter than the heavy-calibre 
Cordite double-rifles in hunting the largest | 
North American big-game animals. 

All in all, I think the correct woodchuck 
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rifle can probably best be rated on the | 


basis of average range at which one’s 
shots are taken. I should say, conserva- 
tively, that the .22 rimfire, using the high- 
speed long-rifle with hollow-point bullet, is 
most effective within 50 to 75-yard range. 


But the man who knows his telescope- 
?? 


mounted .22 rimfire thoroughly, and who | 


is a good judge of range-yardage (which 
is unusual) might easily use the .22 long- 
rifle high-speed cartridge effectively at 100 
yards, or even a little more. But he should 
always hold for a head or shoulder shot— 
as indeed should every woodchuck hunter, 
regardless of his gun power; because not 
even the terrific .270 nor the exploding 
110-grain bullet of the .30-06 will stop a 
‘chuck with absolute assurance with a side 
hit in the abdominal region. 

Taking about 75 yards as the conserva- 
tive range limit of the .22 long rifle—from 
there on up to 175 yards, and even a bit 
farther on occasion, the .22 Hornet at 
2600 ft. seconds muzzle velocity fills the 
bill beautifully. 

There are those today who wonder 
whether the .22 Hornet has already passed 





the peak of its popularity. I can only | 
answer that if riflemen are as smart as I | 
think they are, the .22 Hornet will be with | 
us for many a year. The deadly little | 








A Service to Readers 


THIS department is an open forum on 
how to shoot. Shotguns, rifles, handguns 
and their ammunition are always interest- 
ing; how to use them, even more so. You 
may have an idea that will interest others 
around the world-wide circle of D& 
STREAM readers. Or, if it is a question 
you would like answered, kindly enclose an 
addressed stamped envelope for reply. 











Hornet is economical to shoot, is beau- 
tifully accurate, has no recoil and is not 
noisy. That last virtue (absence of noise) 
is by no means least. As my friend Ellis 
pointed out some time back, the crashing 
reverberation of the big-calibre rifle is 
sometimes irritating to the farmer land- 
owner. It gives him a sense of danger. 
Moreover, the big rifle’s loud voice re- 
minds him in no uncertain tone that some- 
body is out having a whale of a good time 
while he has to keep his nose to the grind- 
stone doing routine farm chores. Just keep 
that in mind. 

I shot a .22 Hornet for three years on 
woodchuck. Telescope-mounted and target- 
ed to hit one inch above point of aim at 100 
yards, it was a deadly combination. If one 
could select but one rifle for woodchuck 
hunting, suitable to his pocketbook as well 
as all other factors considered, he could 
take the telescope-mounted Hornet and 
never make a mistake. It will hold its de- 
served popularity for a long time, I predict. 

Going from 175-yard range up to 250 
and even 300 yards, this calls for rifles in 
the class of the .257 Roberts and the more 
recent .220 Swift. I have heard of wood- 
chucks being killed beyond 300-yard 





range. While I do not doubt such hear- 
say, I don’t recall that I have ever seen 
it done. But when you decide to go into 


















DOUBLE 


Protection 
For Your Rifle! 












HARD WAX 
LUBRICANT 


Lengthens Barrel Life 


Makes Super-X 


EXTRA-CLEAN 
In Hands and Rifle 


EXTRA 
PROTECTION 
Through Patented 
LUBALOY 
Coating 
(lubricating alloy) 


Above cartridge — Actual photograph of 
cross-sectioned edge of Super-X bullet, 
magnified 1,500 times. Note wax lubri- 
cant and Lubaloy coating on bullet — 
double protection for your rifle! 


Gesnauen® the accuracy of your rifle with the DOUBLE pro- 
tection provided by Super-X .22’s! 

The invisible wax lubricant lengthens barrel life! Increases and 
prolongs accuracy! It is a hard, smooth wax—not a sticky grease. 
Will not pick up lint and grit! 

The Lubaloy (lubricating alloy) coating on the bullets prevents 
leading! Makes possible the use of softer lead bullets which, un- 
like hard lead bullets, conform perfectly to the bore and mush- 
room as soon as they begin to penetrate! 

Super-X cartridges are the EXTRA-CLEAN .22’s! CLEAN in your 
hands! CLEAN in your rifle! Super-X non-corrosive priming 
keeps the rifle bore free from rust. 

Longer range, greater power, higher speed and easier stalking 
are yours with Super-X! You get more shots and drop more pests! 
Let us tell you more about them. Mail the Coupon! 


SuperX 


EXTRA-CLEAN ¢ LONGER RANGE 
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e < Western Cartridge Company, Dept. F22, East Alton, Illinois 
ow Please mail free leaflets containing full particulars of Super-X, the 
EXTRA-CLEAN .22 that provides DOUBLE protection for rifles. 
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32% to 40% 
Telatccre: 





You will be astonished at the lightness 
and convenience of new Zeiss Feather- 
weight Binoculars. . . The 8-power Del- 
trintem model, for example, weighs only 
14 ozs., as compared with a former 
weight of 23 ozs, Easier to hold to your 
eyes—a great advantage in extended ob- 
servation. So light and convenient that 
you will use a Zeiss Featherweight when 
you would not carry a heavier glass. 

Built to endure a life-time of hard 
service—and with the superior optical 
quality that has made the name ZEISS 
world famous, 










Sold by leading dealers. Write for literature. 


eB CARL ZEISS, INC. Dept. TZ 


485 Fifth Ave., New York 
x y R 
ZEIS S 







728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 
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Do You Always Protect 


° . . 
Your Gun, Rifle? ...Use 
ALT % Y 

HOPPE’S No. 9 

RE you careful to remove all firing 
d residue, leading, metal fouling, 
and to prevent rust? Hoppe’s No. 9 
does it quickly, safely, surely. Apply 
with HOPPE’ 8S CLEANING 
PATCHES of spotless canton flannel, 
ready-cut, right size—choice of 5 
round sizes, 1 square, 1 oblong. And 
limber up your gun's action with 
HOPPE’S LUBRICATING OIL, spe- 
cially refined, penetrating, pure 
Won't gum. Lubricates, cleans, pol- 
ishes. Get these Hoppe supplies at 
your Dealer's. 

FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2310 North 8th Street, Phila., Pa. 
SAMPLES! Send 10c for trial bottle No- 
9... Ol, 1 os. can 15e.. . Patches, full ear- 


ton 25e—state desired shape, bore size... 
FREE—New Gun Cleaning Guide. 





Sedgley Announces 2 
New Calibres 


Se de ley SEDGLEY 
Sprinateld Sporter SPRINGFIELD 
SPORTER 


amare and Winchester +220 
RIFLES 


Sead te Hand Book and Catalog. 
Pacific Coust Representative 


Prices $82 
D. W. KING GUN SIGHT CO., 666 Howard St., San Francisco 








Other calibres built to order. 
R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc., Est. 1897 
os 2308 N. i6th St., Phila., Pa. 
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GOKEY beth — 
“The bests 


pe 
Water - pret, Geosine Pac l\—}; Hand 
Sewed, Made ‘to Measure. A pound or two 
Righter thea F a the Rogvenes boot; easy to put on and 
hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in fab and also acts as ankle support, 
Write for measure blank and Footwear 


GOKEY COMPANY 
a St. Paul, Minnesota 
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175 to 300-yard woodchuck shooting, this 
runs into money. A delightful sport if you 
can afford it, but it does cost. Your pre- 
cision equipment must be of the best, and 
this applies to telescope as well as rifle ; 
and of course the ammunition cost here 
mounts up by dimes rather than pennies. 

To get down to specific woodchuck- 
shooting equipment, in the .22 rimfire 





Weaver 333 telescope with Type-S low 
mount on the Savage Model 23-AA 


class you can list at the top of the price- 
list the Winchester Model 52, both target 
and sporter models. And here one’s choice 
in a telescope might be either the Lyman 
Targetspot or the Fecker. Then comes the 
Savage Model 19 and the Stevens Walnut 
Hill 417, good telescope equipment for 
either of these two being the Lyman 438 
with the new %4-minute micrometer click 
mount, or the hunting-type Weaver 330 
low-mounted (which I'd prefer). And the 
same telescopes make a sweet combination 
with either the Winchester Model 57 bolt- 
action or the Winchester Model 61 pump- 
action with octagon barrel, both being 
chambered exclusively for the .22 long- 
rifle cartridge. 

Going down to more comfortable price 
levels, there are the two excellent new 
rifles, the 41P single-shot 
Targetmaster and the 341P Sportsmaster 
tubular repeater, both of which can be 
ordered factory-equipped with the Lyman 
422 Expert ’scope; also the Winchester 
Model 69 bolt-action repeater, on which 
can be mounted the Weaver 344 ’scope 
with the low type-S mount. Also, the 
Mossberg Model 46 telescope- equipped is 
an excellent buy in its price range. 

The only criticism I have to make of the 
Lyman 422 ’scope is that it upholds the old- 
fashioned theory that the telescope should 


| be mounted high to provide optional use of 





the iron sights; whereas the fact of the 


matter is, once you geta taste of telescope 
shooting, never again will you bother 
much with iron sights. You will do better 
shooting with the low-mounted telescope. 

Step up the range to 175 yards, and in 
the .22 Hornet class we have the Win- 





Weaver 344 telescope with Type-S high 
mount on the Savage Model 23-AA 


chester Model 54, on which might be 
mounted either the Fecker, the Lyman 
Targetspot—or the Zeiss, Hensoldt, or 
W eaver 330 if one desires the hunting- 
type ’scope. Then there is the Savage 19H 
which might be hooked up with the Lyman 
438 with the new '4-minute micrometer 
mount, the Fecker Game *scope or the 
Weaver 330; also, the Stevens Walnut 
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Hill 417 chambered for the .22 Hornet, 
on which the Lyman 438 ’scope already 
described would be a good choice. 
Coming up to 175 to 300-yard range, 
here the ideal choice lies between the .257 
and the .220 Swift—and it is here you 
have to choose between the hunting com- 
bination and the strictly-target combina- 
tion. At present I use a 259 Remington 
30S with the 100-grain bullet and have a 
4-power Hensoldt ’scope mounted on a 
Griffin & Howe low micrometer mount, 
the telescope just barely clearing the re- 
ceiver and necessitating temporary re- 
moval of the Lyman 48 sight-blade. 
Also available in this calibre is the 
Winchester Model 54, either in sporting 
or heavy-barrel target model. On the 
sporting models of these two weapons I 
prefer the hunting-type ’scope, though 
admittedly the strictly target-type ‘scope, 
such as Lyman Targetspot and Fecker, are 
better fitted for ultra-precision shooting. 
Sut I am not skillful enough rifleman to 
have their hair’s breadth difference mean 
much to me; and besides, I like the hunt- 
ing- "scope combination because it is the 
same outfit (calibre excepted) that I carry 
big- -game hunting. So, as far as the hunt- 
ing *scope is concerned, should you feel 
as I do, you can make your choice be- 
tween Zeiss, Hensoldt, or the Weaver 330, 
The .220 Swift perhaps ranks as the 
best all-round choice for woodchuck hunt- 
ing, not only for its flat trajectory and 
fine accuracy, but also for its extreme 
velocity of 4140 ft. seconds at the muzzle, 





Weaver 329-S telescope with V mount on 
the Winchester Model 69 


which most certainly makes it one of the 
safest bullets to use in a settled locality. 
This calibre is available in the Model 54 
Winchester, either sporting or heavy- 
barrel target grades; and the most nearly 
ideal telescope equipment is either the 
Lyman 8-power Targetspot or the Fecker; 
though the hunting-type ’scopes already 
mentioned might well be preferred by 
those who, like myself, want to use the 
same type of telescope best adapted to big- 
game hunting. 

This, in a general sort of way, rather 
rounds out the field of choice. Of course 
there are many open spots left and there 
are a number of rifles in the same general 
class as these that might be substituted. 
But this list will serve as a guide. 

I can hardly resist adding another word 
in favor of the .22 Hornet. You may hear 
it said upon occasion that the Hornet 
bullet will drift as much as three inches 
in a hundred yards on a windy day. Don't 
let this keep you from buying a ‘Hornet, 
however. The wise woodchuck hunter will 
turn his fancy in another direction on a 
w “amd day—play golf, tennis, or shoot 
skeet—because it so happens that the 
woodchuck dislikes wind as the devil hates 
holy water. You won’t see many of them 
out on a windy day. 

A neat little trick that every experi- 
enced woodchuck hunter has learned long 
since is how to get your ’chuck to sit up 
for the most effective shot at him after you 
have settled down into your sling-strap 
and got your sights all lined up ready for 
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ornet squeezing-off the trigger. Carry along with | ° . 
ready you an ordinary dog whistle. If the ’chuck 
y is busy feeding in the long grass, when 
range you are ready to shoot just blow a sharp 
e257 blast on your whistle—then get ready to OBSERVE THE RULES OF WISE CONSERVATION 
e ves let off your shot as he sits up to see what- 
is-it. In this position, even if the range is 
Pen somewhat beyond your estimate, if your 
ington 
lave a 
on a 
nount, 
he re- 
y re- 
is the 
orting 
n the 
ons | 
hough 
scope, : . , 
er, are Weaver 329-S telescope with Type-S low 
voting. mount on the Savage Model 23-AA 
nan to 
mean windage is correct you will center him 
- hunt- somewhere along the vital region. 
is the No woodchuck-hunting yarn could be 
| carry wholly complete without a word as to 
. hunt- proper binoculars. Selecting the right 
u feel binocular is a good bit like selecting the 
ce be- right doctor or dentist. If you don’t get a 
er 330. good one you are out of luck. Get either 
as the a Bausch & Lomb, a Zeiss or a Hensoldt. 
- hunt- If you feel you cannot afford to get any 
y and one of these three, delay your purchase 
<treme until that time when you can muster up 
nuzzle, the extra shekels. I prefer an 8-power 
binocular, whether for big game or wood- 
chuck hunting. 


Zeiss has recently brought out a new 
Featherweight model weighing but 14 | 
ounces as compared with the usual 23- or | 
a 24-ounce outed binocular weight. This 

is a beautiful glass, particularly for use in 

woodchuck hunting, since you are using 

your glass constantly and consequently 

must carry it slung from your neck, with 
shortened strap and placed well up toward 

your chin where it won’t dangle at too- 
great length to get bumped when crawling 
4 through or over fences. The Zeiss Feather- 
weight is certainly the answer to the 





unt on ‘chuck-hunter’s prayer. 
I don’t know how much abuse this new 

glass will stand, but why treat a binocular 
of the to abuse anyhow? Of course accidents will 
ocality. happen occasionally regardless of how 
del 54 careful one is, but the fact that the Zeiss 
heavy- trademark stands back of this new binocu- 
nearly lar should go a long way toward reassur- 
er the ing the buyer. 
‘ecker; To be sure, I have not carried this new 
already Featherweight model on the pommel of my 
red by saddle, nor climbed rough-and-tumble Ww I | L ae L f F E 
ase the shale slides with it—yet. When I do, I'll be] 
to big- be darn careful of it. But I'd be no less 


«sil careful, even if it weighed three pounds.) ip @ ¢oeye heritage of every American 


course 





d there 
general SHOOTING HINTS FOR 
tituted. 
- JUNIOR RIFLEMEN Take your share... but remember the sportsman who 
‘r word sie “ae vet es . 
se taal By Perry D. Frazer will live after you and those who will live after him. 
Hornet HE junior rifleman is easily led astray a pa e MP es 0, be 

inches by stories he hears about rifles “chang- It is the duty of every patriotic American to conserve 
, Dont ing impact centers” from day to day. This - ae F . . 

. a te 5 Sow « —_ 
Heres is something to salt well before assimilat- that which is the birthright of all his fellow sportsmen, 
ter w! ing. While it is true that a .22-calibre rifle 
o e. 

m on 3 may group its shots high one day and low an abundant supply of gam 

shoot another day, even when fired each time 
iat the with the same ammunition, this variation 
‘il hates is usually very slight indeed. Changing 
of them 








one’s position may and often does influ- , 
; ence group-centers more than eccentricities 
experi- in the rifle and its ammunition. 


ed long Before you try a new rifle, ask some UPON 
Mera expert shot to bore-sight it for you, watch E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
iter you him carefully, and do this yourself now 





rag and then, just to check up on the correct- Sporting Powder Division Wilmington, Delaware , 
ady 4 
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Filmkote 


(TRADE-MARK >) 


ORIGINATED BY PETERS 


@® KEEPS YOUR 
GUN CLEAN 


® GIVES YOU 
BETTER TARGETS 





N FILMKOTE, Peters has 
perfected a cartridge for 
the man who cares for his gun. 
Invisibly lubricated by a new 
and patented process, this 
modern .22 protects your gun 
against fouling, erosion and 
bore residue. No greasiness or 
stickiness. Shoot hundreds of 
rounds of FILMKOTE—in rain, 
cold, heat, salt air—the 
bore will be bright as a mirror. 
FILMKOTE is a _ super- 
accurate cartridge, with a 
constant center of impact. 
The clean .22 that favors the 
target as well as the gun. 
PETERS CARTRIDGE 
DIVISION, Remington 
Arms Co.,Inc., Dept. F-27, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


“WS PrEgewest yee“ 
TRADE MARK) 
Mode! 24) Autoloading Rifle, .22 Caliber 
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The Mossberg Model 46 tubular repeater with 8A 21-power telescope 


ness of your sight-adjustments, made while 
firing the rifle. Bore-sighting is very sim- 
ple, and it will save you the trouble of 
firing a number of aligning shots at the 
target when for any reason you change 
from one sight to another. Clamp the rifle 
in a vise (with padded jaws) and aim 
through the barrel at a cross on a piece 
of glass set in a window where the back- 
ground will be clear. With the cross ex- 
actly centered through the barrel, if the 
sights are also on center, theoretically they 
will be correctly aligned, though some 
raising or lowering will follow when you 
fire at the range distances; but usually it 
is necessary to fire only two or three shots 
to bring the sights to center. Follow this 
with several shots for group. If most of 
the shots are a certain distance from the 
bull’s-eye center, correct this small error 
at the rear sight. Most adjustable rear 
sights have graduations equal to one- 
eighth inch at 75 feet. Some of the newer 
sights halve this. 


N sighting in a new rifle it is a good idea 

to use a cross instead of a bull’s-eye, 
for with the cross you can see plainly just 
how much you may be holding high, low, 
right or left, and the vertical line will also 
help you to avoid canting. 

At the arsenals, rifles are shot for sight 
alignment and group at 220 yards at a 
target which has a black aiming device 
shaped like a capital T turned to the right 
on its side so that the top bar is vertical. 
The bar and stem are 4 inches wide and 
about 18 inches long. In my practice I find 
a series of crosses a great help in shooting 
for groups. For convenience use a sheet of 
white paper with a black line drawn across 
its length and with vertical lines at inter- 
vals, giving several crosses, each one of 
which may be used for one group. Indoors 
the lines may be a half-inch wide and 2 
to 3 inches long for 100-yard practice. If 
a spotting-’scope is being used, groups 
located about the centers of these crosses 
are much more readily seen than when 
regular bull’s-eye targets are used for 
aiming. 

Canting is a fault we all have in lesser 
or greater degree, for every man holds 
the rifle in a certain way right along, 
usually turning it to right or left while 
aiming. It is like this: if you hold the 
rifle absolutely plumb, the sights and the 
bore will be aligned correctly, but if you 
tilt the front sight toward the right the 
bore will point toward the left and your 
shot will land in the eight o’clock quarter ; 
or at four o'clock if you tip the front sight 
toward the left. Exert every effort toward 
keeping the front sight plumb. If you are 
not sure of this, ask some one to watch 
from the rear and correct you if you cant 
the rifle. Whether you shoot standing or 
in any other position, always hold the rifle 
the same for every shot. Adopt a comfort- 
able position and stick to it. This chang- 
ing positions is especially bad while shoot- 
ing prone, as it influences group-centers 
much more than one might expect. 

When a rifle barrel is stone cold it will 
usually shoot high, hence it is wise to 
fire two or three warming shots into the 
ground before starting a match score. In 
some indoor ranges in winter the tempera- 
ture in the range is much lower than be- 


hind the firing-points, so it is well to fire 
at regular intervals and keep barrel tem- 
perature as nearly uniform as circum- 
stances will permit. Outdoor conditions 
are different. In firing toward the north 
the bullets will be low if there is a cold 
north wind, and a warm south wind will 
cause shots to go high. This is not so 
noticeable at the shorter ranges as it is 
beyond 500 yards, but it is well to remem- 
ber it. On a cold day, warming shots should 
be fired, and in summer, when the barrel 
heats up quickly from firing and from the 
heat of the sun, firing at fairly long inter- 
vals will help. When barrel and ammuni- 
tion are left in the sun for awhile, breech 
pressures will go up, but jacketed-bullet 
cartridges are not influenced so much from 
this heating as are lead-bullet cartridges. 

Another thing is that you may hear ex- 
perts say, on starting a score, that a couple 
of fouling shots will insure uniformity in 
grouping. This goes hand in hand with 
warming up a barrel. Do not assume that 
a dirty barrel will shoot better than a 
clean one; but if you fire a shot to foul 
the barrel, the assumption is that that 
barrel is in the same condition as it will 
be after several shots have been fired 
through it; therefore, after the fouling 
and warming shots have been fired, the 
barrel is in the same condition that it will 
be at any time during the firing of a long 
series of shots. It all makes for uniformity, 
and, after all, if conditions are kept as even 
as it is humanly possible to obtain, accu- 
racy will be improved. With black powder 
rifles it was common practice to clean the 
barrel after every ten or more shots; but 
modern powders leave no caking residue 
and grit, so they never get foul in that 
sense. 

Shifting one’s sights every two or three 
shots runs from a habit to a disease. It 
gets you nowhere. It shows that you lack 
confidence in yourself and that you are 
attempting to shift the blame for poor 
scoring to rifle and ammunition. If this be 
done for awhile you will really get your 
sights out of alignment, as you may prove 
to your own satisfaction by firing ten shots 
with muzzle-and-elbow rest with no shift- 
ing of sights. Take the center of this 10- 
shot group as a guide and change the 
sights accordingly, then fire a second 10- 
shot group on the rest. If this group be 
well centered, leave the sights as they are 
and try to find the personal error—prob- 
ably the real nigger in the woodpile. 


AILURE to call each shot accurately 

—to know just exactly where the front 
sight was held when you pressed the trig- 
ger—counts heavily against your score. I 
you cannot be sure every time, practice dry 
snapping until you can call your shots with 
certainty. 

Quite often in match shooting a careless 
pit-boy will signal a miss for a shot that 
is in the bull’s-eye but is not seen at first 
glance. One of the finest things in rifle 
shooting is to hear the marksman ask the 
range officer to order a shot re-marked, 
and add, “Tell him to look in the black at 
11 o'clock.” A pause, then up comes the 
white disc, to rest on the 11 o'clock quar- 
ter. The telephone buzzes with “It’s a bull 
at 11 o'clock. My error, Sorry.” You may 
“fool some of the people all of the time, 
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but you cannot fool the man who calls 
every shot with reasonable certainty and 
stands ready to back his conviction with 
money, marbles, or chalk. 

This thing of changing sights for every 
shot that does not land where the shooter 
thinks it should is much more common 
than it should be, but it is not the expert 
shot who does this. He knows that if his 
holding and his group-centers differ mark- 
edly, it is time to look into the ammunition 
question and try some other brand or lot. 
One way to do this is to push a fairly tight 


bullet through the rifle barrel, then meas- | 


ure the bullet with a ten-thousandth-inch 


micrometer caliper. If the bore be .2245” | 
and the bullets you are shooting measure | 


only .2235”, it may be that these small 
bullets do not upset (expand) enough 
when fired to take the lands as snugly as 
they should; or if the bore diameter is 
.2230" and your bullets are .2240”, possibly 
the bullets may be deformed slightly in the 
barrel. Tiny lead shavings clinging to the 
base of the bullet often deflect it. You can 
deform the point of a bullet quite a bit 
before that will affect its flight, but if the 
edges of the base are uneven and rough, 
the bullet will not fly true. 

Another plan which should supplement 
the one previously mentioned is to secure 
a box of cartridges from each one of the 
well-known manufacturers and fire 5 or 
10 shots from each lot in a machine rest, 
or, lacking that, on a bench rest. Compare 
the groups, then fire 5 or 10 more shots 
each from the two best lots and adopt the 
more accurate one of these makes. It is 
logical to believe that the lot chosen will 
fit your particular barrel better than some 
other lot; but it is not safe to assume that 
the same lot of cartridges will be equally 
accurate in another barrel of the same 
make as yours. Barrel diameters vary 
considerably, and for reasons similar to 
those affecting cartridges. A barrel made 
by one set of machines may differ quite 
a bit from a barrel made on another set. 
This applies with more or less equal force 
to different batteries of bullet-swaging and 
cartridge-loading machines. Allowable 
tolerances differ in various plants. Ma- 
chines wear. The personal element may 
influence production, even with machines 
that are supposed to be almost entirely au- 
tomatic. 


FREAK EXPERIENCE 


HE following letter from J. A. Shaw, 

A of Wyoming—and addressed to his 
friend Gus Peret who very kindly sends 
it on to us for publication—offers an in- 


teresting example of the freakish things 
that can happen when hunting big game. 































The Colt Police Positive Target Revolver is a 


| lightweight outdoor and target gun. Accurate and 


beautifully balanced. Though the lightest target 
revolver Colt makes, it has the balance and steadi- 
ness of a heavier arm. It is 26 ounces of real Colt with 
as sweet a hand-finished action as you could hope for. 
Its trigger pull is crisp and clean. Both sights are ad- 
justable and its grip fairly snuggles into your hand. 


The Police Positive Target is a wonderful revolver 
for instructing. Beginners take to it quickly and 
with it swiftly gain shooting confidence. It’s a 
thrifty gun—shoots both the high speed and regular 
-22 Long Rifle ammunition. Shooters appreciate the 
niceties of its target refinements, its stippled top of 
frame, checked trigger, back strap and hammer 
spur. It’s a superbly accurate arm—a ten ring go- 
getter. You will find it makes your outdoor hours 
more thrilling—and your target shooting more 
accurate. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS 





MFG. CO. HARTFORD, CONN. 


Phil B. Bekeart, Pac. Coast Rep S 


s -a 
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MAKES OUTDOOR HOURS 





CAL..22 LONG RIFLE 
REGULAR AND HIGH SPEED 


@ SPECIFICATIONS 


Six shots, double action. Embedded 

Head Cylinder. Hand-finished action. Non-reflect- 
ing Bead or Patridge adjustable target sights. Full 
blued finish. Checked Walnut stocks. Checked 
back strap and trigger. Length of barrel 6”; length 
over all 104". Weight 26 ounces. 


statetatatatatateteaieteieiiatataiabebabeed 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. FS-36 | 
Hartford, Conn. ' 
Send me full description of the Colt Police : 
1 
' 


Positive Target Revolver—as well as your 
other target revolvers. 










© Re-modeling Re-sighting Re-loading 


Our 1936 Catalog gives complete descriptions and much valuable information—profusely 
illustrated. Send 10c which partially covers cost of publishing and mailing—1l0c will 
be refunded on your first order. 


Paeific Gun Sight Co., 359 Hayes St., 





San Francisco 








-—U. S. ARMY— 


SURPLUS STOCK 


Brand New Live Leather Sling Straps, 14". $ .85 
Used Sling Straps, good condition, 14” 45 
Special 14” Swivels for above slings, pr. -60 
Oiled-Cowhide Saddle Scabbards, with 
straps to fit all carbines praia 2. 
30/06 Selected M. C. Ctges, 150 gr. per 100 2.50 
30/06 Boattails, late issue, 172 gr. per 100 3.50 
30/06 Boattails, 1934 issue, 172 gr. per 100 4.00 
30/40 Krag M. C. Gov’t issue, per 100 3.50 
Stamp for big cartridge list—Free 1936 Catalog. 
HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
C-52 Warren St. New York City 




















Crow Decoy 





One 20-inch owl and 3 crows (pulling cord flaps owl's 
wings); decoys made of strong weather-proof cloth, 
easily stuffed; one black walnut natural-tone crow call 
and booklet on how to hunt crows, complete, $5.00. Crow 
call, 65e; Hawk call, 65c; owl (only) $3.00, 3 crows, 
$2.00. Postpaid. Money-back guarantee. 


BOYD MARTIN DECOY CO. Delphi, Indiana 














THE_LATEST 


H. C, Schneider, Monroe, Mich., said “As long as I have 
been in the gun repair business, I never repaired a Lefever. 
You sure do build a mighty good gun.” .410, 20, 16 and 12 gauge, five 


grades, $17.20 up. 6c stamp for catalog. 


Lefever Arms Company, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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ELEVEN DIFFERENT .22 
MODELS TO CHOOSE FROM 


xt sh vie 





WINCHESTER 
-22 RIFLES 








SHOOTING 
HOLIDAYS! 


F YOUR choice is easy-to- 
take downright shooting 
enjoyment, footloose, in wid- 
est variety and at the lowest 
in shooting cost, there’s a 
whale of a lot of satisfaction 
ahead for you with a fine fast 
} handling, hand operated, rim 
fire Winchester .22 rifle. 

Shown here are less than half the .22s 
Winchester makes, yet enough to very likely 
include just what you want. Racy Model 61 
slide action repeater, for example. The ideal 
rifle of modern-minded young men who want 
to play the exhibition shooters’ game. There 
with the design, handling, looks, speed, ac- 
curacy to go places—with a lifetime of fine 
service in it. Handles .22 short, long and long 
rifle cartridges interchangeably. So,too, Model 
62 slide action hammer repeater, at a lower 
price. Highly popular for its smooth snappy 
action, handy size, light weight and close 
shooting. And in bolt action, at still lower 
price, for really BIG repeater value, see six- 
shot Model 69. Full size, finely accurate, 
speedy, with special sights — an amazingly 
good buy. Which goes, too, for single-shot 

fodel 68 with its own 4-way safety bolt action—at 
a price that just about anyone can manage. 


Topping the list of fine sporting rim fire .22s | 


—Model 52 Sporting Rifle. Unapproached in basic 
design, quality and performance. Fine target rifle 
accuracy, and the appearance, handling feel, weight 
and equipment to please the most exacting rifleman. 
See your Dealer about a Winchester .22 TODAY. 
For latest Winchester gun and ammunition catalog, 
please send coupon. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 5-C, New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
Yes, | would like a copy of your pocket size Catalog 
of Winchester World Standard Guns and Ammunition. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 







“T had a wonderful two-weeks hunting 
trip in the Jackson Hole,” Mr. Shaw 
writes, “and was lucky getting my buck 
there. This brings up an experience I must 
tell you about. Being a hunter yourself, I 
will not blame you if you call me a liar 
when you have finished reading what I 
am about to write. 

“T located this buck about 200 yards 
away, watching me. I looked him over with | 
the glass and tied the old horse up; took 
| a prone position and let one loose at him, 
| a 150-grain .30 Government. No movement 
from the deer. I was shooting my ’scope- 
sighted rifle and could see everything clear- 
ly. I let another one go at him, and again 
| he never moved. Somewhat mystified, I 
| looked my ’scope over and saw nothing | 
was wrong. Decided to take one more, and 
then if nothing happened, felt that he was 
entitled to his life. 

“On this third shot I held in the same | 
place on his neck—and again he never | 
moved! I picked up my outfit and looked 
at it. Finally he turned as though nothing 
had happened and walked into the timber, 
out of sight. I thought I would go over 
| and see what had happened. When I ar- 
| rived I found him dead about 25 feet from 
| where he had been standing. Two of the 
| three bullets had cut his windpipe and 
both jugulars, and he had stood where he 
was and literally bled to death, not an 
ounce of blood being left in his body. 

“Can you beat it? I’m sending along the 
snapshot.” 


POLISHING OUT SPOTS 


F a shotgun is neglected for too long 

a time, the bore may become rusted. A 
good cleaning with kerosene and wire- 
brush will remove the worst of the rust. 
But if the original high polish (which is 
necessary for good shooting) is desired, 
it may be obtained as follows: 

An emery lap is made as shown. A | 
quarter-inch rod is threaded at one end | 














Wood handle 






Felt washers 


| ie. 1 


“Gun barrel | 


| 
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A simple polishing tool, easily made 

| 
and fitted with two hard felt washers. On 
top of each of these is put a smaller metal | 
washer and a nut. A wooden handle is | 
secured on the opposite end. Use the finest | 
|emery flour mixed with vaseline smeared 
|on the felt washers. Clean out spots with 
a reciprocating motion. 

If the felt washers are too loose-fitting, 
expand them by screwing down the nuts. | 
After polishing out the spots, clean the | 
barrel thoroughly and grease. 

—Joun F. Haun, Jr. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
FAST-ACTION GUN-POINTING 





| You of course do not know the undersigned, 
| as I have not had the pleasure of ever having 
met you. So this note is an intrusion on your 





busy desk merely to say that when any man | 
| writes as accurate, interesting and historically | 
informing an article as your editorial ‘The 
| Secret of Short Barrels” in the March issue of 
Fietp & StreamM—someone, indeed everyone cap- 
| able of appreciating it, ought to write and tell | 
him how good a piece of work it is. | 
| With many years of shooting—and as many 
of gun-reading—behind me, I do think you have 
hit upon the correct history of one-eye gun- 
aiming with the shotgun, and of its lingering 
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One of the 
greatest of 
all thrills — 


is to kill a wild turkey gobbler. He’s the 
wisest and wariest of all upland birds; and 
if he’s reached old age in a place where 
hunting him is permitted he’s wiser than 
the wisest old goose that ever lived. When 
you’ve killed one of that kind you’ve done 
something to crow about all your life. 
Here’s a true story that tells how one man 
did it after three years effort. Don’t miss 
it— 


THE ROGUE OF 
ORQUIT VALLEY 


a remarkable story by a great sportsman, 
Archibald Rutledge. In the 


JULY 


Field ¢ 
Stream 


It will be a great issue—one of the very 
best we’ve ever published. The usual de- 
partments, of course, full of practical in- 
formation; and a lot of articles in addition 
to the Rogue of Orquit Valley that you'll 
get a big kick out of. Here are three of 
them— 


BOB WHITES OR BUNNIES 
—OR BOTH 


An experienced sportsman, Guy W. Von 
Schriltz, claims bird dogs can be train- 
ed to hunt both without detriment. 


GUN PHILOSOPHY 


An Old Timer debunks the shooting of 

the good old days of the wild and woolly 

ag | 4 Chauncy Thomas and Charles 
. Roth. 


BRIBERY AND 
CORRUPTION 


Taking the young hopeful along on a 
big game hunting trip. And how. 


Don’t run the risk of missing this spe- 


cially good issue. Send your subscrip- 
tion now. 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed $2.50 send me the next 12 
issues of Field & Stream, beginning with 
July. 
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even until today with not a few. I was brought 
up from a very small boy in the belief that it 
was utterly the fundamental thing to shoot only 
with very careful and accurate one-eye aiming. 
I can trace it in the case of my constant in- 
structor—my father—not only to his boyhood 
instruction with the percussion shotgun of the 
*50’s, but through his Civil War similar train- 
ing with a practically un-rear-sighted smooth- 
bore musket, up to his continuing the practice 
in after-life, and his eventual insistence on it 
as the foundation of all accurate shooting in 
my case. It was thus so ingrained a habit that 
it came as quite a shock when, in middle age, 
a modern professional taught me open-eye gun- 
pointing—and in a single afternoon put me on 
the better way from then until now. | 
Your comments on the far quicker reaction 
of the two-eye gun pointer with a short barrel, 
as compared with using a longer barrel; are 
equally direct to the point—and as important a 
detail in quicker gun-handling as you insist that 
it is. Perhaps it takes a thorough course at 
skeet to drive it into the former long-barrel- 
shooter’s head to convince him—but that will 
certainly do it. | 
very interesting thing is that away back | 

in 1869 a then very popular writer on shotguns 
and shooting—“On The Wing,” by John Bum.- | 
stead (whom I believe to have been a New | 
England minister)—advocated both short barrels 
and two-eye gun-pointing, and with very inter- 
esting arguments (for that day, 66 years ago) to 
support his views. He admitted that the great 
majority of shooters of his day were against 
him, but it is today being increasingly evident 
that he was something over half a _ century 
ahead of the general gun-intelligence of his 


time. 
Dr. Paut B. Jenxrns. 





Ans.—I am keenly interested in your mention 
of John Bumstead. I’m sorry to admit that I | 
have never heard of him. How his critics must 
have jeered over half a century ago when 40-inch 
shotgun barrels were not uncommon! 

Many thanks for your kind letter. | 

SHootinG Epitor. 


LARGE-LENS SPECTACLES BETTER 


I do a little skeet shooting and I wonder wheth- 
er the glasses I am wearing are strong enough 
to protect me against the pellets you speak of. 
They are ordinary white-glass spectacles without 
rims. I need them in order to see. 

I don’t suppose the glasses could possibly pro- 
tect me against flying bits of broken target. But 
after all, these bits can be seen—which is not 
true of the pellets. It’s the latter I am worrying 
about. H. M. Kresewetrter. 


Ans.—You will be better off with a pair of 
specially-made shooting spectacles. If you do any 
amount of skeet shooting I’d advise having a pair 
made up. Shooting spectacles should have the 
larger lenses that are awkward and unhandy for 
daily use, but which are quite necessary when 
the eye must be used with the head tilted forward 
over the gun. With ordinary small-lens spectacles 
your eye will strike very close to the edge of 
the lens, or even possibly through the edge of the 
lens. This of course affects your vision when you 
are trying to shoot with your head in proper 
position. Also, the smaller lenses do not shield the | 
eyes as completely from flying missiles. 

Suootine Eprror. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A WING SHOT 


The writer wishes to apologize for any criti- 
cism or difference of opinion he may express | 
in this letter, but he knows you will take it in | 
the spirit it is given, for he believes you are 
doing much for the ordinary shooter. 

Let me say at the outset that I am only an 
ordinary shooter and shoot a 20-gauge, mostly 
at skeet. I don’t care for competitive shooting 
and shoot only to improve my work on birds. 

try to get my skeet targets as near station 
8 as possible, and I am never conscious of my 
gun barrels at all while shooting. My left hand 
simply points the gun and my eyes are on the 
target. My gun sight is a very small metal 
bead, and although I have had guns with“two 
ivory beads I have never been able to hit any- 
thing with them as they seemed to take my eye 
away from the target and my swing would slow 
up . that the target was missed, usually be- 
ind. 

Now in regard to your Muzzle Bandage and 
Bev-l-Blok, I don’t see how anyone can gun- 
pest and still see that looming up at them. 
always look ahead of the bird I am trying to 
hit, not directly at it. That is, if the target 
is an outgoer from the high tower and I am | 
at station 2 or 3, I am looking (concentrating 
is a better word than looking) slightly ahead 
and below the target. Most of my real bird 
Shooting is at grouse and woodcock and I miss 
more than I hit, which is good for the birds as 
well as myself, for it means that much more | 
to me when I do connect. 

Now in your March 1936 article, ‘““The Secret 
of Short Barrels,” you say we should have 
shorter barrels (which may be so) and that we 
aim unconsciously (which I agree with). But 
where does the endo Bandage come in? In 
other words, if we are unconsciously, or sub- 
consciously, pointing without seeing our barrels, 
why should we do anything to bring them to 
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A MODERATELY PRICED .22 HORNET 
SAVAGE Model 23-D “Sporter” Rifle 


<3 425 An ideal rifle for those long shots at wily ver- 
min and small game. Flat trajectory facilitates 
quick shooting at various ranges. Plenty of 
power for clean-cut execution at 200 yards or 


type 5-shot magazine. 






New AUTOMATIC SHOTGUN! 


Built-in Cutts Compensator. 
Skeet Model 740C, 12 


A sensation among skeet devotees. Oil-finished 
fancy crotch Walnut stock with deep beaver- 
tail forearm, 
barrel with Cutts Compensator attached at 
factory. Spreader Tube for skeet patterns. Full 
Choke Tu 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 126., Utica, N.Y. 








lock; fast, easy bolt stroke; curved 





auge, 3-Shot 


full capped pistol grip. Special 


for field use. Send for literature 











YOU’LL LIKE 


Bringing Down 


Chucks, Coyotes, Deer at Long Range 


ND YOU can do it with this 


Springfield Sporter or any other suitable .30/06 or 7 mm. rifle. We will (1) Overhaul 
action and magazine and adapt them for the fast, hard-hitting 
(2) Fit on a fine new barrel, 24” or 26”—sporting or target, as selected, with ramp front 
sight base and standard ‘scope mountings. (3) Add any specified metal sights. (4) Add 


new imported walnut sporting-target cheek-rest stock 


(5) Add sling studs, swivels and sling. Write today for prices and full data. 









.257 Roberts by Griffin & Howe. Send us a shot-out 


wit 


Write for our new fol- 
der on ‘Scope Sights 
and Mounts. 


For .220 Swift 


Get this phenomenal 4140 
f.s. cartridge by having 
h semi-beavertail forestock. any suitable action re- 
barreled and converted. 


-257 Roberts cartridge. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc.; Makers of Fine Rifles, 202-F East 44th St., New York City 








‘CUTTERS for Action 


If you have ever worn 
a CUTTER boot or 
pac, you know what we 
mean when we say 
“Cutters for Action.” 
Styled for comfort, 
built for durability, 
patterned for your in- 
dividual foot. Only the 
finest leathers are skill- 
fully moulded by CUT- 
TER craftsmen into 
snug, comfortable foot- 
wear. Endorsed by 
sportsmen since 1870. 























Write for New Catalog 


A. A. CUTTER CO. 
1800 N. 34th Street 
Seattle, Wash. 


Established 1870 


No. 346 Eau Claire, Wise. 
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No. 52W on Winchester 52 rifle, partly extended to rear. 


LYMAN No. 52 Extension Sight 


For shooters desiring a sight closer to the eye and with 
finer control at the point of impact. Weight only 9 ounces. 
Adjustable forward and rearward. Self aligning; rigid 
when locked. Longer sight base. New style adjusting screws. 
Instantly removed for scope shooting, replaced without 
change in setting. Exclusive elevation screw adjustment to 
take up wear. Adjustment for elev. click tension. Ample 
elev. for 200 yds. range. Use with No. 17A Front Sight. 
52W complete for Win. 52 rifle or 52L for Stevens Wal- 
nut Hill, $13.00. Free Folder. Lyman hunting and target 
sights for all guns, Complete catalog 10c. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 
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ANY DEGREE OF CHOKE NEEDED 
with but ONE barrel! 


The Poly Choke makes any pump or 
auto loading a universal gun. Instant- 
ly finger adjusted from cylinder bore 
to full choke. No tools required—no 
loose parts. Does not affect balance of 


gun 
Send today for folder F 
THE POLY CHOKE CO. 


Franklin Ave Hartford, Conn 





Adjustable 
Peep Sight 







Crosman 
SILENT .22 Rifle 


Capable of hair splitting accuracy. 
LOW COST Shoots .22 cal. pells (bullets) si- 


AMMUNITION ently, powerfully, with no recoil, 





| to the point of high skill. At t 


| eyes on the target. 


using the terrific force of com- | 


ADJUSTABLE pressed air. Power instantly adjust- 
POWER able—rifle may be used in living 
room. Perfectly balanced, man size 

(weighs 6 lbs.). Marvelous for tar- 

+ Rifled get, small game. Only real air rifie 
Barrel made in America—no duty to pay. 

Single and 20 shot repeater models. 

New low prices on Crosman Pells. 

booklet containing important target and game 
FREE shooting facts, and free descriptive literature. 
ait your dealer to show you a Crosman. 

ARMS CO. 413 St. Paul St. , w.Y. 





REAL TELESCOPE ia }/ 


WER ASS 








Here's the 
greatest telescope value 
on the market, bar rone. Fits 
coat pocket, but extends to 9%, inches. Cuts off 
5/6 of distance! Magnifies objects 6 times! Enormous 
field—156 ft. at 1000 yds.! No color fringe—clear to 
very edge. Leather case included. At dealers or direct, 
postpaid (or C.O.D.). Money-back guarantee. 
FREE BOOK SHOWS OTHERS UP TO 45 POWER 
Also shows telescope tripods and clamps, micro- 
scopes, field glasses, all of the excellent quality at 
attractive prices that make Wollensak famous over the 
world. Write for free copy at once. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO., 886 Hudson iva. Rochester, N.Y. 
WOLLENSA 










World’s Most Natural 


(Guaranteed) 


Few crows ever live to hear the “JIM 
CROW CALL” the second time. They come right in ‘‘ask- 
ing for it’’. Natural. Long range. Non-destructible metal 
reed which absolutely can't stick. Stays in perfect tune. 
Easy to blow. So good, you can write your own guarantee 
and if not satisfied get your money back. $1.00 will bring it 
to you postpaid. (Can. $1.10) 

3 & M MFG. CO. 124 Main St. 


Walnut 


Oshkosh, Wis. 





Gun and Rod Cabinets 


DECOYS 


Send 6c for circular 
BUILDERS WOODWORK CO. 


Burlington, Iowa 














BOWS 
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=CROW CALL: 





our attention? Also, won’t barrels of medium | 
length cause us to swing more evenly and make | 
us follow through better? 

Paut WILLovcHBy. | 


Ans.—You seem to be somewhat bewildered 
over my talking first about shooting without | 
consciously seeing the gun barrel, then in the 
next article suggesting to shooters the use of 
the Muzzle Bandage and Bev-l-Blok sight. The 
development of good wing shots is sort of like | 
a parade. Up at the head of the parade you 
find the men who have developed themselves 

he back-end of 
the parade you find fellows who are just start- 
ing in with a shotgun and who barely know one 
end of a gun from the other. In between there 
are the various gradations from novice up to 
expert. A fellow in my position has to talk 
to the whole audience. 

In reference to the Muzzle or and the | 
Bev-l-Blok sight, I can only say at these 
enable one more easily to keep his oa muzzle 
within his consciousness without consciously see- | 
ing it. As one correspondent put it a month or 
SO ago, the Bev-l-Blok makes it possible for one 
“to see his gun barrel without looking at it.’ 

Of course if one begins consciously looking 
at either the Muzzle Bandage or the Bev-l-Blok, 
right there he defeats the whole purpose. The 
trick is to keep your eyes on the bird or target, 
then in mounting the gun bring the barrel grad- 
ually into the awareness of your powers of 
alignment. But at all times keep the major 
portion of your vision concentrated on the target 
itself—not on a point ahead of the target, as 
you say you do. 

To keep your eyes on a point ahead of the 
target is too indefinite. Suppose the game-bird 
makes a quick turn, suddenly dips or rises in 
its flight, as a grouse frequently does in dodg- 
ing through trees and underbrush. Keep your 
Your hands eventually be- 
come trained to flip the muzzle properly ahead 





| of the target at the instant your trigger finger | 


| 


| Company, 


| all barrel length with spreader tube in place is 


does its work, 
Suootine Eprror. 


NIGHT SKEET SHOOTING | 


T am a subscriber to your magazine and have 
read in one of your articles about skeet fields 
being illuminated by reflectors for shooting at 
night, 

We intend to illuminate our fields for night 
shooting and would very much appreciate your 
telling me who could furnish us with plans and 
general data as to equipment and method. 

Max Pinepa (Mexico). 


Ans.—Drop a line to the General Electric 
Sebenectely, N. Y. and address it in 
care of the "ine engineers in charge of night 
skeet shooting. Two engincers up there who are 
shooters themselves have done quite a bit of work 
in this direction. Suootine Eptror. 


OVERCOMING MUZZLE-HEAVINESS 


Lyman attached a Cutts Compensator to my 
12-gauge Remington auto-loader and the over- 
25 inches. 

I am doing very well (for me) with it “as 
is,” but the gun feels very muzzle-heavy to me. 


| Skeet, quail and doves are all I expect to use 
this gun for, and while standing around and 





| 
| 


waiting your turn to shoot you don’t get so 
tired and can use a heavier gun. But after tramp- 
ing four or five hours after quail a heavy gun 
gets to be a burden and slows a man down very 
much more than a lighter gun. 

You said in your former letter that you pre- 
ferred a barrel not over 24 inches in over-all 
length for ‘“‘your style of shooting.” I have 
never seen you shoot, but suppose you mean 
you are faster than the average. From skeet | 
positions 1, 2, 6 and 7 I try to shoot before 
the target passes station 8; and at 3, 4 and 5 
I usually shoot before the target gets more than 
three yards past that point. 

Do you think it would be better for me to 
have my gun cut to 24-inch over-all barrel 
length with spreader—or even to 23 inches over- 
all? 

Would this unbalance the gun so that I would 
have difficulty in pointing accurately and quick- 
ly at anything—quail in particular? Or had 
I better let well enough alone? 

If the shot is taken before the target passes | 
station 8, at what station should allowance "| 

| 
| 


| 


made for “a falling target?” 
W. L. Grant. 


Ans.—The only disadvantage of the short har- | 
rel Compensator-equipped is that the muzzle blast 
is increased considerably. This increase in blast 
is caused by the fact that the Compensator dis- 
charges gases at right angles to the barrel; also, 
the Compensator put on a barrel with 24-inch 
over-all length necessitates cutting the actual 
gun-barrel back to about 20-inch length. Now if 
you reduce the over-all length of your gun 
barrel to 23 inches, it will mean your gun barrel 
will be even shorter. While this wouldn’t bother | 
me as far as alignment is concerned (because I | 
like the fast action of short barrels) I do feel 


| that to make the Compensator-equipped — 


shorter than 24 inches over-all is likely to crack | 
down on your ears pretty hard—which may 
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Get Your 
Tackle Free! 
$3 Worth an Hour 
For Your Spare Time 


AT figures about $60 to $75 worth 
a week, if you give all your spare 
time. Does it interest you? 

In your city there are a great many 
men who are fond of hunting and fish- 
ing. Every one of them would get im- 
mense profit and pleasure out of every 
issue of Field & Stream. You can call 
on from 12 to 15 such men in an eve- 
ning—more on Sundays. We have had 
many readers get 5 subscriptions per 
hour. 





In return for these subscriptions we 
will give you any article or articles 
made by any concern that advertises in 
Field & Stream, absolutely free, the 
number of subscriptions required being 
based on value of article. 


These few articles were selected at ran- 
dom to show how much you can get in 
return for a little time. SEND THE 
COUPON BELOW FOR COM.- 
PLETE INFORMATION! 


Left: Sun 
Watch tells 
time wherever 
sun shines. 
Thin satin-fin- 
ish brass case 
fits in vest 
pocket. Yours 
for one yearly 
subscription. 





Right: Set of 8 squirrel 
tail flies—2 each of 4 pat- 
terns. Size 10, 8 or 6 
—eyed or to gut. = 
Yours for only 1 year- = =, 
ly subscription. Any 
other flies, plugs, or 
lures can be obtained S 
for subscriptions. = 








Above: Level wind, non- 
backlash, quadruple multi- 
plying reel. Yours for only 


4 subscriptions. 


Right: Fishing 
Coat made of 
regimental 
duck for wear 
with waders. 
Yours for 














only 3 sub- 
scriptions. 
| FIELD & STREAM 
| 578 Madison Ave., New York | 


| Send me complete information about obtain- | 
ing merchandise free, and also send sub- 
apc order forms and sample copies. 


Name . pesescbhendieeeieeneele | 


| Address siiadlepieaienettesbddaenaeneniasitiabavaeveds soa | 
ID sensi chistes nicl . 
| F.&S. 6-36 j 
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(| WEAVER RIFLE SCOPES}! 


MODEL 29S 


$11.70 
Fits Both Low and High 

Power Rifles 
Micrometer eyepiece focus. % minute internal click 
adjustments. With new type S mount, low or high 
position, Complete line of scopes for all purposes 
ranging in price from hp 75 to $11.70. 

2 for free literature. 


> 
wW.R. WEAVER CO. 


CAMPBELL & FRANKLIN STS.~ EL PASO, TEXAS 











GUN LIST FREE! 










New Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols and 
Revolvers. We specialize in Sedgley 
Springfield Sporter Rifles, Winchester Model 
54 Rifles, Remington 30-S Rifles, all calibers. 
Hi-Standard Auto. Pistols, H & R Sportsman Kevolv- 
ers. Write for prices! 10% discount on Scopes, Sights, 
Reloading Tools. Illustrated Trophy Catalog—10c. 

J. Warshal & Sons, First at Madison-H, Seattle, Wash. 


















STUPENDOUS — COLOSSAL — DEVASTATING! 
NEW 


BENJAMIN AIR PISTOL 
Powerful — Accurate — Economical 
PrecticaaAmustante Shooting Force 
=A zante Maximum Velocity— cs 
or 22 and BB—Fer Target and Small Game—the only 

sed Air Pistol cK, the mark 


Single aay with Bolt Action 
ger—Safety. Also 177 and 22 Si 
—Single Shot BB Air Rifle 8 
—at Dealer or Ly re ae a Today 
Targets —Free— 
Benjamin Air Rifle Co., ey9 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 





$750 













OR SUMMER H Oo M E 
TROPHIES rc: 


Game heads of every kind, from 
every land, mounted by world-fa- 
mous JONAS BROS. _ Novelties— 
lamps, ash- ih ete. RUGS—bear 
(black, brown, grizzly or Polar), mountain lion, 
tiger, leopard, etc. SKINS of all varieties. Fur 
pieces, pillows—EVERYTHING you need to dec- 
orate your cabin or den in real sporting style. 
Prices are LOW. Selections sent on approval. 
Write for complete price list. 


JONAS BROS. 


1021 Broadway Denver, Colo. 











Want to Swap Guns? 


We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, 

or exchange with you for any other firearm you 

may want. Write us what you have, and what 

you want, and we will make you an offer by 
return mail. 

IVER + aa SPORTING gocne co. 

10 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 































-of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank- 
ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
Suppli ies, etc. Send 10c for copy 
to be redeemed on first order. 





ESTABLISHED 1868 
41716 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 





ook 


For fistula or other rectal trou- 
ble permanent relief is entirely 
Possible. Read about the mild 
Cleary treatment, and what 
it has done for thousands of 
rmer sufferers. Address 


wm 


MecCLEARY CLINIC 
415 Elms Blvd. Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


T 
$7.50 
25 Shot BB Repeater Air Rifle $7.50 





| result eventually in as much of a flinch as if the 
gun were pounding you on the shoulder or face. 
| If I were you I would continue to shoot the 
gun with 25-inch over-all barrel for a while 
and see how you make out. You can of course 
do away with some of the muzzle-heaviness of 
that gun if you will load the butt-end with a bit 
of lead. Simply take off the butt-plate and bore a 
34-inch hole in the butt, down near the toe, and 
fill it with 3 or 4 ounces of lead. This may 
| result in giving the gun its former balance and 
enable you to go after your targets a little 
faster. 
You ask at what stations one should allow for 
a falling target. This depends entirely on your 
speed of shooting. You must recognize that the 
skeet target is always a falling target from the 
instant it leaves the trap. But due to the upward 
angle at which the target is thrown, the relation- 
| ship is that of a rising target, for a few yards 
| at least. This is easily noticeable on the outgoer 
at station 7, where if the shooter kills his bird 
at 10 yards he will have to be up on top of it. But 
| if he lets the target ride out to 30 yards, then 
| it will be necessary to hold well under. If you 
| ec back of station 4 and watch the trajectory 
skeet targets from both houses, you will see 
| that they begin their appreciable downward flight 
just about the time they pass over the center peg. 
SuootinG Epitor. 


AN ILL-MATED COMBINATION 


This letter is concerning a .410-gauge gun. 
The gun is to be used for small game and deer. 

I'll confine this question to the .410-gauge to 
be used with a ’scope; also a bolt action. 

In using a gun of this kind in deer hunting, 
the best shots would be at about forty feet. On 
some of the longer shots, at 150 or 180 feet, the 
*scope could be used very advantageously. 

e have made some test shots of various kinds. 
Some at 100 yards, 60 yards and 30 yards. At 
| 60 yards a 2%-inch plank was used for a single 
shot. The ball went clean through, ripping out a 

ace about 2 inches in the back of the plank. We 

thought this very interesting. 
Avsert E. Bacans. 


Ans.—I mean to do you no injustice when I 
say that good fellows sometimes fall into the 
error of confusing the meaning of the word 
“sport.”” To me, shooting can never be sporty 
where the weapon or load used is less than ad- 
| equate to obtain a quick, clean kill. 

In the case of using the small-gauge shotgun, 
the 28-gauge, or even the .410-gauge, on game 
birds—here the pattern is entirely adequate to 
the purpose where the birds are taken at reason- 
able range. 

But once you turn around and express a desire 


here I must point out that such a combination 
is not adequate for the purpose of quick, clean 
killing. 

Certainly you are making an error in con- 
templating putting a telescope sight on the .410- 
gauge shotgun barrel to enable you to shoot 
more accurately. In the first place this is rather 
ridiculous because the ball-load in any smooth- 
bore gun (and this applies to .410-gauge just as 
well as to 12-gauge) affords poor accuracy. 
Shooting with the telescope connotes an ac- 
curacy inherent in gun and load which would 
at least come within reasonable distance of equal- 
ling the accuracy of the telescope sight. In short, 
a telescope sight on a shotgun barrel would be 
an absurd refinement, because you simply could 
not shoot anywhere near up to the accuracy of 
your sighting equipment. 

But aside from this, the bgllistics of the .410- 
gauge shotgun ball- load are inadequate. This 
shell carries an 000 buckshot—a single ball of 
.36 calibre, but weighing only about 68 grains— 
which would prove less effective and less accu- 
rate on deer than the .32 automatic pistol. 

At 40 ft. (the first range you mention) one could 
pretty well guarantee to kill a deer every shot 
provided he was shooting the ball-load in a full- 
choke .410-gauge barrel and had a standing 
broad-side shot. But at 150 to 180 ft, (the later 
ranges you mention) you will wound at least 
five deer for every one you bring down. 

Suootine Epitor. 


USE STANDARD .44 WINCHESTER LOAD 


—, sunienpseinesiienaistitan 


Will you please advise me if the new high- 
velocity .44-40 cartridge can be used with safety 
in the Colt New Service revolver, calibre .44-40? 

Epwarp M. Haypen. 


Ans.—The answer is no. The high-speed .44-40 
with 140-grain bullet is too strong—meant for 
rifle only. I have this question come up fre- 
| quently, letters usually coming from sportsmen 
who are planning a trip to the jungle rivers of 
South America. The .44-40 calibre is an excellent 
choice because it makes it necessary to carry 
along only one size cartridge to fit two weapons, 
the .44-40 rifle (Winchester 92 or 53) ro the 
Colt New Service revolver in the same calibre. 
The proper cartridge is the standard .44-40, 


with 200-grain soft-point bullet. This is an ex- 
cellent load for jungle cover. The heavy bullet 
will plow through tangled vines without being 
deflected_or broken up. Also, it will kill any ani- 
mal in South America. 

SHootinGc Epitor. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 





to use the .410-gauge shotgun ball-load on deer, | 


otherwise known as the .44 Winchester, loaded | 











Big Things 


HOOSE for your trap- 

shooting the gun that 
not only can go all the way 
with you—from wherever you 
start clear to the top—but at 
the same time can do more 
than just keep step with you. 
Get the gun that can help 
you make the grade—a Win- 
chester Model 12 Repeater. 
The buy in a single barrel, whether your goal 
is the “Grand” at Vandalia, your own state 
shoot or just your club championship. 


WINCHESTER 


MODEL 12 
TRAP GUNS 


have taken their full share of state, regional and 
national tournament victories—the popular slide- 
action repeaters used with advantage by countless 
successful trap shooters, and conspicuously many 
unusual winners. Itc was a Model 12 that shared the 
most remarkable win in the history of the great 
Grand American Handicap, that by the boy wonder, 
Rufus King, Jr. Mrs. Lela Hall used a Model 12 in 
shooting the best score ever made by a woman in 
the Grand American Handicap—and in last year at 
Vandalia taking not only the Women’s Champion- 
ship but sensationally also the Class B Champion- 
ship. It was a Model 12 that was used by the skeet 
shooter, ‘‘Ollie’’ Mitchell, who won the 1935 Trap 
Shooting Championship of Bermuda . . . Model 12 
is specially styled for trap shooting, in three grades. 
Ask your dealer about them TODAY. For free 
folder, fill in and mail coupon. 


Ce YES! — PLEASE Se 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 5-C, New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


Send me your latest folder on Model 12 Winchester 
Shotguns. 


ADDRESS 
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Here’s a New Angle on Skeet 


Also, an equitable handicapping system 


OTHING ever has been made so 
good that it couldn’t be improved. 
The lad who tricked up the old 
match-lock gun thought he had the 
world-beatin’est shooting-iron that ever 
came down the pike; and it was a world- 
beater against the bow-and-arrow boys. 
But along came the flint-lock; then the 
percussion muzzle-loader ; then the breech- 
loading cartridge gun. Even today, refine- 
ment and improvement in gun manufac- 
ture continues. So that it would indeed be 
a foolish thing for anyone to say, at any 
time, of any thing, that 
we, have finally arrived 
at the Ultimate. a 
The game we know 
as skeet is no different | 
in this respect. Skeet is | 
a young game. And as 
grand a shotgun game 


Under conditions ruling today it is im- 
possible to speed up a big match. It is 
impractical to have more than four skeet 
fields. But—along comes Field White, of 
the Poly Choke Company, who says: 
“Why not throw fhe targets at a slight 
outward angle so that the fields can be 
laid out straight down-the-line; where 
there will be no danger of throwing shot 
up and down the shooting line?” 

Why not, indeed? And on Sunday, 
March 22nd, thanks to the progressive 
spirit of the Loantaka Skeet Club of New 


ing conditions, presented by a 56-mile gale, 
real enthusiasm prevailed over what ap- 
pears to be a thrilling new improvement 
in skeet. 

As sometimes happens with a good idea, 
this improvement offers certain added ad- 
vantages which were entirely unsuspected 
before actual try-out. Here’s the set-up: 

Ist: Throwing targets at an outward 
angle makes it possible to handle in one 
day any number of entries. Enough unit 
fields can be set up in the new down-the- 
line lay-out to handle any crowd—200, 
500, or more. The day 
is coming when we shall 
have crowds like this— 
and we shall no doubt see 
200-target matches, too. 

2nd: Consider the 
economy. Only one more 
than half-as-many trap 





as it is, there still re- 
mains opportunity to 10F T. 
improve and make it fences 
even better. 2 

Skeet, as it is shot 
today, can never put on 
a spectacular national 
event like the Grand 
American Handicap at 
Vandalia. And why? 
Simply because skeet as 
it is shot today is too 
slow-moving to handle 
a crowd of entries as 
large as appear at the 
Grand American. 

Big skeet matches, so 
far, have been shot on 
four rather-widely-separated fields. This 
serves to scatter the crowd, makes squads 
slow in coming up, limits all shooting to 
match shooting only, causes irritating de- 
lay to shooters with nerves—and ties are 
quite frequently shot off (from necessity ) 
under the added handicap of evening’s 
gathering darkness. It’s time for a change! 











--* 
—— 


STA.4 
The standard skeet field is easily adapted by only slight changes 


Jersey, the feasibility of White’s original 
idea was tested—and found good. For this 
test shoot the Loantaka Club changed over 
its four fields to throw the targets at about 
a 15-degree angle ; and a new line of shoot- 
ing stations was established on a 21-yard 
radius swung from the crossing-point of 
target-flight. And despite adverse shoot- 


houses need be built. Un- 
der the present system, 
four skeet fields call for 
the building of eight trap 
houses. Under this new 
down-the-line plan, four 
skeet fields call for the 
building of only five trap 
houses. Except for the 
two trap houses at the 
crassp extreme ends, each inter- 
vening trap house throws 
* « CLASSA targets both ways—a 
low-trap bird out of the 
left and a high-trap bird 
out of the right side. The 
houses are double-deck 
affairs with a low-trap 
and a high-trap boy in each. 
3rd: The down-the-line lay-out, with 
targets thrown at an outward angle, offers 
uniform light and wind conditions—a fair 
break for all shooters. 
4th: Targets thrown at an outward an- 
gle are easier to see than the present 
standard skeet target, which frequently is 





A sufficient number of skeet fields to take care of any-size crowd is — with this down-the-line lay-out 
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confused at Stations 1, 7 and 8 (particu- 
larly by the shooter who hasn’t good vi- 
sion) with the outline and background of 
the trap houses. Skeet targets thrown at 
an angle are seen clearly almost the in- 
stant they leave the trap. 

Sth: Skeet targets thrown at an out- 
ward angle eliminate the “gimme” shots. 
In standard skeet as shot today, if you go 
straight, 36 per cent of your “deads” will 
have been those easy “gimme” incomers 
that offer no test of any shooter’s skill; 
nor any practice to the shooter trying to 
acquire field skill. Each round you get two 
of these “gimme” shots at Station 1, two 
at Station 2, two at Station 6, two at Sta- 
tion 7—and if you go straight you get an- 
other (the optional) floating in to you at 
Station 7 

6th: Angle-skeet does away with the 
two overhead shots at Station 8; makes 
of them two normal shots which are easier 
for the beginner to hit. Of course the 
standard Station-8 shots are pie-easy once 
the shooter learns the trick of hitting them. 
But the Station-8 shots taken at an out- 
ward angle come nearer being normal 
shots; and being so, they take some of the 
trickery out of skeet which good field shots 
frequently resent at Station 8. 

7th: Targets thrown at an outward 
angle offer increased safety all around. 
Shooters are not sprinkled with target 
fragments at Stations 1, 7 and 8. Too, 
there is less likelihood of ricochet pellets 
coming back into spectators’ faces. Also, 
no target fragments come back through 
the trap openings to cut trap boys; and 
there is lessened danger of shot driving 
through the trap openings. 

8th: The shooter handles his gun more 
automatically (more like he handles it in 
the field) when targets are thrown at an 
outward angle. The target is going away. 
He realizes it. His tendency to ride targets 
somehow disappears. Shooters beside my- 
self noticed and remarked about this dur- 
ing that try-out at the Loantaka Club. 

9th: Targets thrown at an outward an- 
gle are not any harder to hit, despite the 
fact that a 56-mile gale played hob with 
our scores down at Loantaka that day. 
Nevertheless, angle-targets create the il- 
lusion of being sportier targets and there- 
fore make better shooting sport. 

10th: Targets thrown at an outward an- 
gle make possible the innovation of what 
seems a new and equitable system of skeet 
handicapping—this idea originating with 
the writer. Handicapping in skeet has al- 
ways been an awkward and unsatisfactory 
business for the simple reason that, in 
every system I have seen up to the present, 
targets are credited to the less skillful 
shooter without his having to break them. 
In this new system I propose, no shooter. 
is credited with a target that he doesn’t 
break. But a handicap of graduated in- 
crease in shooting range is placed upon 
the more skillful shooter. 

Now to give you an idea of how the 
standard skeet field is (by only slight 
changes) adapted to the new angle-skeet 
game. In the first place, there is no change 
whatever in the standard positions of the 
two trap houses. The angle of target 
flight from both houses is changed so 
that the two lines of flight cross at a 
point 19 feet out from Station 8. 

For initial test purposes even the traps 
may be left in their present position, only 
the peg-stop being moved backward on 
the throwing-arm. As you already know, 
changing the position of this peg-stop 
changes the angle of target flight. It will 
be necessary to cut the trap-house slot a 
little wider. In a finished set-up, however, 
the angle of the trap itself should be 
changed. A slight reduction in target speed 
results when the peg-stop on the throw- 
ing-arm is simply moved backward. 

With the two lines of target flight cross- 


ing at a point 19 feet out from Station 8, 
the distance from this crossing-point_back 
to Station 1 (or 7) is 21 yards. Thus, 
21 yards is the new angle-skeet shooting 
radius; and Stations 1, 7 and 8 retain 
their standard locations. 

Stations 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 move inward. 
To make the job of locating these new sta- 
tions simpler, stretch a chalk-line from 
Station 2 to Station 8; measure out 8 ft. 
10 in. on this line from Station 2 and 
drive in a Red Stake. Midway between 
this Red Stake and standard Station 2 
drive in a White Stake, then paint the 
old Station-2 peg Blue. 

Coming to Station 3, again stretch the 
chalk-line from Station 3 to Station 8. 
Measure out 14 ft. 5 in. from Station 3 
on this line and drive in a Red Stake. 
Come back midway between Station 3 and 
the Red Stake (7 ft. 2% inches) and 
drive in a White Stake; and again paint 
the Station-3 peg Blue. 

Move the chalk-line over to Station 4, 
again stretch it out to Station 8 and 
measure 16 feet out from Station 4 to set 
the Red Peg. Come back 8 feet and drive 
in the White Peg; and again paint the peg 
Blue at Standard Station 4. 

Coming over to Station 5, use the same 
measurements used on Station 3. And on 
Station 6 use the same measurements given 
for Station 2. 

Now you will see we have what I call 
the Red Firing Line on a 21-yard radius 
from the crossing point of the angle-skeet 
targets; a White Firing Line with maxi- 
mum range of 23% yards; and back on the 
standard skeet stations we have the Blue 
Firing Line with maximum range of 2614 
yards when shooting from Station 4. 

For handicap shooting, put Class-A 
shooters back on the Blue, Class-B on the 
White and Class-C (and under) on the 
Red Firing Line. 

Thus an added feature of angle-skeet is 
(what seems to me) an equitable system 
of graduated handicapping. All classes 


shoot from the same pegs at Stations |], | 


7 and 8. But on Stations 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 


the handicap of added range is imposed on | 


the more skillful shooter; with maximum 
handicap (16 feet) at Station 4 on the 
Blue Firing Line. 

Maximum range of 26% yards at Sta- 
tion 4 on the Blue Firing Line should not 
at all. handicap the pattern effectiveness 
of the 12-gauge cylinder-bore. In short, 
no change from the standard skeet gun is 
foreseen or desired. And of course the 
smaller-gauge matches can always be shot 
from the Red Firing Ljne. 

—Bos N NICHOLS 


IT HAD TO COME 


OME means of speeding up the big- 

circuit skeet matches had to come. Of 
this, the Editor of this Department has 
been certain for a full year. This is why 
we published the first plea for the adoption 
of the angle-skeet idea in this Department 
in Frecp & Stream for November last— 
and again advocated changing to the angle- 
skeet lay-out in March. 

It is our modest prediction that angle- 
skeet will become standard skeet in less 
than a year. Conditions will force its 
adoption. And our congratulations go to 
the National Skeet Shooting Association 
for its quick appreciation of the need for 
changes that will do away with lost time 
and lost motion in running off the larger 
competitions with big entry lists. It is 
gratifying to nete, in Skeet Shooting News 
for April, the article on angle-skeet and 
the favorable viewpoint with which the 
down-the-line plan is presented. 

It had to come—and it won’t be long 
now, we hope. —B. N. 


(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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ATTAIN RE REE! 
WEBLEY AIR PISTOLS 
The World’s Finest Air Guns 

silent, power- 
aut pe esta aber caine 
feels like an automatic. 
Made to celebrated 
Webley & Scott fine 
arms specifications. 
















Illustrated and 
NEW CATALOG 
W. & C. SCOTT 
yn aes Rifles 
& 
Revolvers WE cATALOM 
READY / 


Send 50+ in coin, check, 
M0, or stamps for No. 26, the 
greatest AA all — 





- STORGE RRs 


New York, N.Y 


507 Fifth piss 





Cutts 
COMPENSATOR 


lf you want even spread and true patterns 
on every shot, try a Cutts Compensator, 
skeet, traps and hunting. Forget the “breaks 
and blows’. Step up with confidence and 
note your higher scores. Take that same 
gun after birds next fall . . . with the cor- 
rect pattern control tube you'll get your 
bag and leave no cripples. 7 tubes—all nec- 
essary chokes. 12, 16, 20, 410 ga. Ask for 
Capt. Crossman’s article and free folder. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 














PULL! MARK}?! 


TRAP AND SKEET SHOOTERS 


Investigate the Sensationally Different 


1936 BLACK DIAMOND 
TRAPS and TARGETS 


The Answer to the Target Throwing Problem 
Your Trap Troubles Are Over! 
Write: BLACK PRODUCTS CO. 
13514 Calumet Ave. Chicago, Hl. 











Better Scores—Eye Protection 


SKEET-GLAS 


with Genuine Ground and Polished 
TRU-SITE LENSES 


ForTrap, Skeet, Pistol and Rifle Shooting 
The Perfect bre hn Cry 
15 DAYS’ 
Write for booklet as 
Ww. H. BELZ. INC., Opticians, 2 E. 44 St., N. Y. C. 
Lenses Ground with Corrections If Necessary 


















GENUINE 


BROWNING 
GUNS 


The Products of the world’s greatest 
Firearms Inventor—John W. Browning 

uns and complete catalog at your Browning [ 
Browning A Arms Co. St. Louis, Mo. 














Improves your shooting! 


King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 

clear up the target—make the 

black blacker, remove haze. 

Used by all prominent shooters 

—tifle and shotgun. Send for 
catalog 









F. W. King Opt. Co, 
508 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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QUARE 


Better Hunting 


A CLEAR-CUT REPLY 


N the Square Crrcte page in FIeip 

& Stream for April, a critic, K.D.M., 

of Minnesota, took us briskly to task 

for publishing the record of a crow- 
control campaign carried on in the water- 
fowl nesting areas of Saskatchewan. This 
campaign was encouraged by Squareshoot- 
er Harry Felt—a thoroughgoing sportsman 
who is armed with first-hand information 
on the tremendous damage the crow does 
to nesting waterfowl—and who also acted 
as disburser of a small amount of added 
bounty money received from a few Ameri- 
can members of the SQUARE CIRCLE. 

Following is a reply to K.D.M.—from 
Squareshooter Felt—a_ clear-cut, even- 
tempered reply to a critic who obv iously 
was not particularly well informed on 
actual conditions in the Prairie Provinces: 
“I have noted with considerable interest 

the remarks of K.D.M., of Minnesota, who 
does not appear to be a member of the 
Square Circ_e, yet who takes it upon him- 
self to censure most severely the methods 
used here in the Provi ince of Saskatchewan 
in taking crow eggs,” he writes. 

“If K.D.M. wishes to insult a Sas- 
katchewan school boy engaged in the col- 
lection of crow eggs, all that is required 
is to ask said boy if he is sure he knows 
a crow’s nest when he sees one. 

“If he wishes to add further insult, let 
him ask these boys if they ever disturb 
bitds’ nests other than those of the crow. 

“I had something like eighteen hundred 
crow eggs turned in to me here at this 
one point last nesting season by the older 
school boys. In addition to this we col- 
lected about five hundred pairs of crow 
feet. I paid a bounty of two cents each 
for crow eggs and five cents for each pair 
of crow feet. 


" CAN be very positive in my statement 

when I say that not one single bird’s 

nest (other than crows’ nests) was mo- 
lested during the entire campaign. 

“I was personally on the job, shooting 
crows, gathering what eggs I could, and 
I was in close touch with operations. 

“K.D.M. is absolutely wrong when he 
makes the statement that these boys would 
not be able to distinguish between species, 
and that every bird’s nest would be 
attacked in the hope that it would turn 
out to be a crow’s nest. 

“In order to give K.D.M. some slight 
conception of what we are doing in Sas- 
katchewan regarding the crow population, 
I might say that last year we had 312 
school districts lined up in the anti-cam- 
paign. Over thirty thousand crow eggs 
were collected of which we have record. 
Thousands were collected of which we 
have no record. Thirty-five dozen crow 
calls were sold in one town alone, and each 
owner of one of these calls was shooting 
crows and gathering crow eggs. 

“This year we have four hundred school 
districts lined up in the campaign and it 
would not surprise me to see over fifty 
thousand crow eggs collected. Again this 
year thousands of adult crows will be de- 
stroyed throughout the Province. 

“This crow campaign is sponsored by 
the Saskatchewan Fish & Game League. 


Better Sportsmanship 





Edited by Jep Means 





Squareshooter Joseph J. Suminski accepts 
a nice retrieve from his spaniel, hunting 
in Pennsylvania grouse cover 


Even the Provincial Government is taking 
an active part. I wonder if K.D.M. thinks 
for one moment such a body of men would 
continue this destruction if serious errors 
had been made. 

“IT would like to inform K.D.M. that our 
Saskatchewan school children who have 
the privilege of gathering these eggs know 
their crows—at least to the extent of 
knowing a crow’s nest from that of any 
other bird in this country. They are per- 
haps as fine a lot of junior sportsmen as 
we have anywhere today. 

“Crows’ nests over the prairie nesting- 
area of this Province are invariably built 
close to the ground. This is necessary due 
to the relatively low height of the trees. 
The only possible error that could be made 
would be in the case of a few species of 
hawks’ nests—which would do little harm. 


“WW SINCERELY regret the attitude 

K.D.M. has taken in this matter—in 
the face of the proved loss of 65 to 80 per 
cent of ducks’ nests over the great prairie 
nesting-area each year through crow de- 
struction. I would strongly recommend 
that he fall in line with the Squareshooters’ 
organization and give us all possible as- 
sistance in connection with crow control— 
Ww hich is so necessary right at this time. 

“There are just two things about it. 
E ither we control the crow, or the crow 
is going to ‘control’ our waterfowl out 
of existence. If the truth of this is not 
quickly realized by sportsmen and others 
interested, we are going to wake up some 
day to find our waterfowl gone the route 
of the passenger pigeon. And, as it was 


with that great bird, some of the critics like 
won't be able to comprehend it.” 


K.D.M. 
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Better Fishing 


> CIRCLE 


SECOND BARREL 


ND here’s a second letter—a little 

more vehement, but still very much 

to the point—from Squareshooter Herbert 
Rendelman, of Illinois, who writes: 

“When I read letters like K.D.M.’s, of 
Minnesota, it gets my goat. One reason 
why I am a subscriber to Fretp & STREAM 
is because it publishes more information 
on predators than any other magazine. 

“I cannot see how waterfowl hold up as 
well as they do. Sportsmen here in the 
U.S.A, are not making fast-enough pro- 
gress in balancing their part of nature. 
Crows should be controlled more on water- 
fowl nesting-grounds. 

“I should like to donate to a fund like 
that. If a portion of the money from the 
waterfowl stamps could be used for this 
purpose there would be more duck dinners 
in the nation during the open season and 
not sO many disappointed hunters. 

“I favor the migratory license. But what 
a boner was pulled after everyone worked 
to get the law passed! They put ‘con- 
servation’ on the stamps and let the ducks 
take care of themselves. I intended to buy 
two stamps last season. But after I bought 
one I thought the matter over and de- 
cided to use the other dollar to buy more 
shells to shoot crows. 

“I have enjoyed crow shooting sport for 
about a year now. My best day’s total was 
49 plus one chicken hawk. I find it takes 
some studying and planning to get good 
sport. But this makes the game all the 
more interesting.” 


OLD SPANISH CUSTOM 


ERE at Square Crrcie headquarters 
we no longer regard it as news to 
hear that the SQUARE CrrcLe has taken 
root in some new spot around the full 
circuit of the globe. But it distinctly is 
news to hear that an independent SQUARE 
CIRCLE organization has been started in 
Spain—as revealed in the following let- 
ter from Senor Manuel Fernandez Vares: 
“We have the pleasure of informing 
you,” writes Senor Vares, “that we have 
today dispatched to you by registered post 
ten unnumbered badges belonging to the 
Spanish section of the S.C.C. 

“We take this opportunity of sending 
greetings from all the members of the 
Spanish Square CrrcL_e Club to their 
American friends.” 

This friendly letter from Madrid came 
as such a surprise that it was handed over 
to Bob Nichols to answer. 

“As the originator of the SQUARE CIRCLE 
idea,” B. N. replied, “I am perfectly will- 
ing for you to operate independently, and 
I imagine Fietp & StrREAM would have 
no objection either, so long as the Ten 
Commandments of the SQUARE CIRCLE are 
adhered to by all Spanish members wear- 
ing the insignia. 

“T am terrifically curious about this new 
off-shoot of the SguARE CrrcLe idea oper- 
ating as an independent unit. Also, must 
say that you certainly have achieved an 
attractive sleeve insignia. But will you 
please tell me the significance of the star 
in the center ?” 

(END OF SQUARE CIRCLE DEPT.) 
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Sporting Dog Kennels and Their Upkeep 


How to provide the good housing your dog deserves 


IKE unto the biblical wise man who 
built his house upon a rock, one 
that provided a good and sound 
foundation, it shall be well for the 

kennel builder to erect the home for his 
dogs on a high place or at least on rising 
ground. Let the front of the kennel house 
face the south so that the benefits of the 
sunlight shall shine upon the young and 
older dogs. The kennel yard should be as 
long and wide as there is space to spare; 
and, in the case of a large kennel, runs 
should be fenced off, so 
that the younger dogs 
may be separated from 
the larger ones. Strong 
and high wire-fencing 
of diamond pattern— 
rather than chicken 
netting—should be em- 
ployed for this purpose. 
In the instance of small 
terriers that are in- 
clined to be noisy and 
quarrelsome, the parti- 
tion fences should be 
guarded with inside 
wooden partitions 
erected to a height that 
will be above the reach 
of the dogs, for the 
purpose of keeping 
them from snarling at 
each other “over the 
garden wall.” 

On the solidarity of 
your kennels much will 
depend. In the main, 
American winters are 
cold and it has always 
appeared to this writer 
that artificially heated 
kennels mean too much 
coddling for sporting dogs which, happily, 
Mother Nature has provided with thick 
skins and weather-resisting coats—in the 
case of setters, retrievers and spaniels; 
and a close, dense body-covering in the 
instance of pointers and hounds. On the 
other hand, greyhounds are short and fine 
in coat, and these, during the hard months, 
should be provided with clothing. 

Freedom from draughts is compulsory, 
and to secure added warmth and comfort, 
shingling should cover all cracks or knot- 
holes in the lumber-made building. If the 
owner of the property can afford the 
erection of a stone or brick kennel, so 


much the better. Insects do not find such 
an easy refuge as provided by the crevices 
and decaying wood used for the erection 
of the less expensive dog houses. 
Pointers, setters, spaniels, retrievers and 
hounds should be allowed plenty of exer- 
cise in the outside enclosed runs or yards. 
There should be unrestrained egress and 
ingress to and from the sleeping quarters. 
But they should be kept indoors on wet 
days. Exposure very often leads to colds. 
The door or opening that leads from the 





These well-cared for dogs have plenty of shade in their yard 


kennel into the yard may be protected 
from wet and cold by a sloping roof or 
shade placed on the outside of the building. 
This sloping or hinged door for the open- 
ing into the sleeping chamber is hinged at 
the top, and closed up at the sides with a 
V-shaped piece of wood, but not at the 
bottom. This, when in its place, allows the 
dogs to jump up into the kennel and on to 
their beds, while it protects them from 
wind and rain when there, and can at any 
time be lifted completely up for better 
ventilation or to facilitate cleaning. 

In the summer time a wooden bench, if 
protected in this way, and guarded from 





the wall by planking, needs no straw, 
which only harbors fleas ; but in the winter 
it, or cedar shavings, which do not harbor 
fleas, must be provided and whichever is 
used, it should be changed twice a week. 
The floor of the yard should be of flags 
or tiles—the latter glazed for preference; 
cement or asphalt. All the woodwork 
should be painted or dressed with best gas 
tar, the latter being the better method. If 
the appearance of the tar is objected to, 
it may be coated with lime-wash which, 
however, requires a 
renewal at least once 
a year. The sleeping 
compartments should 
have movable beds, so 
they may be readily 
taken out, washed with 
a strong deodorizer, 
and dried in the sun. 


T is the corners and 

crevices of the ken- 
nel that fleas, flies and 
other vermin mostly 
frequent, lay their 
eggs, increase and mul- 
tiply. These are the 
places that should be 
constantly attacked by 
a disinfectant sprayer 
of considerable power 
—the stronger and 
more penetrating the 
better. In the instance 
of my own kennels, the 
fruit trees and grape- 
vines sprayer is used. 
An abundance of water 
should be used to wash 
out the kennels—in the 
meantime, the dogs 
being locked out in the yards. To cover 
these yards for the double purpose of 
giving shade and added beauty, it will be 
found that grapevines trained to run over 
a net-work of wires, supported by strong 
posts, will provide a particularly ‘pleasing 
effect for the observer, and a protection 
for the dogs from the rays of the orb. 
Added to this you should rejoice in an 
abundance of grapes that shall provide you 
with a home-made vintage. 

Open benches, or with roofs or shelter 
as already described, should be placed in 
the yards, and on these your well-fed dogs 
will find much repose, and recline thereon 
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AS FINE 
A FOOD as your 
dog can have 


Whether you give Milk-Bone a large or 
a small place in your dog’s diet, you can 
count on this: Milk-Bone is in every 
respect as fine a food as a dog can have. 
It has been made specifically for dogs for 
more than thirty years. It contains the food 
elements a dog needs, and in the pro 

proportions. Its production is safeguarded 


by standards of cleanliness as strict as you | 
insist upon in the preparation of your own | 


food. Milk-Bone is an all-round, year- 





round good food for dogs! Get it at your | 


dealer’s or send a post-card for a free 
sample to: Dept. D-636, Milk-Bone Bak- 
ery, National Biscuit Company, 449 
W. 14th Street, New York City. 


MADE IN THE 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 


es” COMPANY'S 


MILK-BONE BAKERY 
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WINGAN KENNELS 


JAY F. CARLISLE, Owner 
Labrador Retrievers at Stud 


Imp. Ch. Drinkstone Pons of Wingan 
Imp. Ch. Banchory Trump of Wingan 
Imp. Ch. Drinkstone Mars of Wingan 
Imp. Liddly Bulfinch of Wingan 

Imp. Banchory Night Light of Wingan 
Bancstone Ben of Wingan 


PUPPIES FOR SALE 


DAVID D. ELLIOT, Manager 
Box 4 East Islip New York 








Chesapeake Bay Retrievers 
With the SHORTENED SEA- 
SON, you cannot afford to lose 
a single duck. 
A Chesapeake will bring you 
every cripple, or dead bird. 
LAKE COMO KENNELS 
Communicate with 
CHARLES W. BERG 
N. Sth St. 


18 e 
Philadelphia Pa. 
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WORM CAPSULES 


effectively remove 

Large Roundworms 

and Hookworms 
Dependable, safe, easy-to- 
give worm treatment. 

Keep your dog worm free 

and thrifty. 


WRITE FOR 
BOOKLET NO. — 
on the practi ee il 

in 
of we and & es. ADDRESS DESK N-16-F 
Animal Industry Dept., 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke - Davis Products 














in quietude during their lazy season of 
the summer months. 

There are several carbolic-acid dog 
washes, and these diluted with thirty or 
forty times of their bulk of water, and 
used as a wash, form excellent applications 
for fleas and ticks. These, in solution, are 
also useful as insect destroying liquids for 
the kennel walls, partitions and fittings— 
followed by a lime-wash when dry 

When the expense of paving a kennel 
yard is beyond the means of the owner, 
then the more grass allowed to grow in 
the open space, the better it will be for 
the dogs. Grass, especially of the “sword” 
or cutting variety, is a natural vermifuge 
or worm-expellant. Usually country-bred 
and confined-to-kennel dogs, when at free 
exercise, will at once seek this grass 
which mostly grows in tufts. Taking the 
hints from my dogs while at exercise, I 
have found that by digging up such ver- 
dure-covered sods and placing them on 
elevated rests in the kennel yards, the dogs 
will help themselves to the “transplanted” 
sword grass. Do not place these sods flat 
on the ground, else the dogs will use them 
as favored spots for their urinations. 


ND that reminds me of the very old- 
fashioned kennel yard contrivance that 
should keep dogs from watering all over 
the place. Nail or wire some old bagging 
around a post about 5 feet long, driven 
a foot or less into the ground anywhere in 
the yard. After one dog has staled on it, 
his brethren will follow suit. The bagging 
should be changed once a week, at least. 
Curiously enough the above device is men- 
tioned in the earliest books written about 
the maintenance in the kennels of packs 
of hounds. 

The summer will soon be with us, and 
cleanliness in the kennels should be our 
first concern. The brighter the kennels 
the healthier the dogs. Self-biting and 
scratching dogs tell their own tales; and 
the visitor to a kennel where unhealthy, 
vermin-afflicted dogs are will at once no- 
tice it. So the would-be buyer turns away 
and seeks a healthier and more wholesome 
aggregation of dogs. The man of taste and 
with money to spend seeks a healthy dog, 
just as he patronizes a restaurant which 
at least has clean tablecloths. 

Coal tar, white-wash, plenty of hose- 
propelled water, and the use of disinfectant 
sprayers will keep your kennels sweet and 
clean. Don’t forget the swordgrass sods, 
and plenty of fresh and hard water for 
your dogs’ thirsts. 

FREEMAN Ltioyp 


RECORD CHESAPEAKE 
TRIAL IN MARYLAND 


ODAK’S Gypsy Prince, owned by 

Anthony A. Bliss, turned in a very 
spectacular performance to win the Open 
All Age Stake of the second annual Mary- 
land Retriever Trials, sponsored by the 
American Chesapeake Club and held on 
the R. R. M. Carpenter estate at Benton, 
Md., March 28th. 

The fourteen entries had been narrowed 
down to the eventual winner and the de- 
pendable Skipper Bob after a series of 
stiff tests. First two birds were shot to- 
gether. Each dog in turn was required to 
retrieve one bird and then return for the 
other. Many failed to find their second 
bird. Then a blind test across a pond fol- 
lowed. The duck was placed on an island 
about eighty yards away close to the op- 
posite shore, no shot having been fired 
to encourage the dog. Only two dogs, 
Sodak’s Gypsy Prince and Skipper Bob, 
succeeded in this task. 

Severe tests with the pheasants in cover 
followed. In this Sodak’s Gypsy Prince did 
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the brilliant work that clinched the victory 
over Skipper Bob which had been pressing 
him closely for honors up to this time. 
The bird was shot down in heavy cover 
at least 150 yards to the left of Prince 
whose view was blocked by a tall hedge, 
making marking almost impossible. When 
ordered to fetch he went off with great 
speed in the direction of the fall. In a few 
minutes a pheasant’s cackle was heard in 
the woods, indicating that the dog was near 
him if he didn’t actually have him. Shortly 
afterwards Sodak’s Gypsy Prince re- 
turned at a gallop right up to hand with 
the bird in his mouth. 

This bit of work really determined the 
judges’ decision for, although Skipper Bob 
failed in nothing asked of him, he didn’t 
have the opportunity for such a splendid 
display and was awarded second place. 

Third place went to a local Maryland 
dog, George Doree’s Bob and fourth to 
another Maryland dog, Bill, owned by 
R. A. Willis. 

The Open All Age Stake climaxed a 





Photo by Levick 
The winner, Sodak’s Gypsy Prince, owned 
by Anthony A. Bliss 


trial that was tremendously successful. In 
fact its very popularity nearly proved its 
undoing, for 43 entries were received in- 
stead of the fourteen that participated last 
year and it proved difficult to crowd all the 
tests into a single day. This is the largest 
number of Chesapeakes that has ever met 
in a field trial at one time before. It also 
equals the largest number of Chesapeakes 
ever seen on the bench. Only one other re- 
triever trial has exceeded this in size— 
the all-breed Brookhaven trial in the fall 
of 1935. 

Just Ted, owned by Morgan Belmont, 
won both the Derby and the Novice events, 
proving to be a very good marker, never 
failing in a single test on either land or 
water. 

The second, third and fourth dogs were 
local and although not steady, showed 
keen natural ability, went quickly to their 
birds and made good prompt deliveries. 
They were placed above dogs that were 
steady, for steadiness is not the greatest 
feature if it is not combined with keen 
natural ability. If that is lacking in a 
puppy his future is already written. 

In the Derby Stake, open to dogs up to 
eighteen months of age, there were twelve 
starters. Just Ted, bred, trained and han- 
dled by H. T. Conklin, the owner of 
Skipper Bob, was outstandingly brilliant. 
Second place was taken by Shagwong 
Gypsy, a puppy of Skipper Bob’s, owned 
by E. M. Osborn. 

Although the puppies didn’t retrieve on 
land, the five finalists in the Novice Class 
were required to retrieve pheasants. The 
winner, Just Ted, proved to be equally at 
home on land or in the water. C. Arthur 
Smith’s Flood Tide Pete took second place 
and Anthony A. Bliss’s Chesacroft Dark 
Hazard was third. 

The trial was ably judged by Chas. L. 
Lawrence, Thomas Keating and David 
Elliott. The official guns were Eltinge F. 
Warner and O. B. Winters. 
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GUN SHYNESS CURED 


T’S more than fifty years ago that I 

read the first article on gun-shy dogs. 
Since then, articles on this subject have 
appeared periodically in different sporting 
magazines. The majority of them deserve 
the space allotted to them. 

Looking back over the years, I do not 
recall correcting this fault by using the 
same method on any two dogs. Therefore, 
the experiments of others might assist 





someone in breaking their dog which had 
been given up as worthless. | 

Several years ago, I was persuaded to | 
break a gun-shy dog. The owner was ad- | 
vised to destroy him as being worthless. 
The dog came into my possession in Sep- 
tember, during the hunting season. I al 
deavored to find out the different ways that | 
were employed in trying to break him| 
and found out that a very intensive system | 
had been used. The dog was hunted over 
two seasons before he became gun shy 
and was valued highly by his owner. I} 
immediately discovered that the dog was 
a sullen, ugly brute. One had to step care- 
fully when passing him while he was| 
lying on the floor or take a chance of los- | 
ing one good shoe. 


URING the first week, no attempt was | 

made at breaking—we were getting 
acquainted. Selecting a warm afternoon, I 
filled my hunting coat with 12-gauge car- 
tridges, buckled a belt about my waist, and 
headed for a thick cover on a hillside not 
far from my home. The dog was securely 
tied to the belt. Grouse were plentiful in 
those days and there was little difficulty 
in flushing twenty or more birds in an 
afternoon. As the birds got up, I whanged 
at them with both barrels, with no idea 
of hitting any of them. Not a word was 
spoken to the dog and he made no attempt 
to pull away. After a half hour of bom- 
barding, I noticed that the dog was taking 
keen interest in the flight of the birds. 
Along in the late afternoon, we dropped 
down from the thick cover to open ground 
along a river, where grouse often fed on 
wild grapes. Here the dog was released 
but he did not leave my heels. 

While skirting the edge of the cover, 
an old cock thundered out into the open 
field, making for the thick cover on the 
hillside. Fortunately, a well-directed shot 
dropped the bird in plain view of the dog 
and he ran to it, but I made no demand 
for him to retrieve. Instead, I sat down on 
the ground and spent several minutes try- 
ing to tell him about the wonderful work 
he had performed. This was the first time 
during the afternoon I had spoken to or 
paid any attention to the dog. On contin- 
uing the hunt, he at once entered the brush 
and hunted like an old timer. One more 
bird was killed before arriving home. He 
never was gun shy while hunting after 
that, but thunder or firecrackers would 
send him under the bed. Easy, wasn’t it? 





FRIEND of mine purchased a broken 
pointer. When he commenced to hunt, 

he discovered that the dog was gun shy— 
though he was not the kind that tucks his 
tail between his legs and hikes for home 
or sulks at heel. He would range out thirty 
or forty feet and look around to see when 
you were going to shoot. When you did 
shoot, he would sneak back to heel and 
remain a short time; then go out again. 
He showed very little interest in game, | 
due to the constant expectancy of a shot. 
Shooting birds did not enthuse him. My 
friend and I were hunting together one 
day and became separated. I heard the} 
report of his gun, and in a moment, heard 
a second shot and the yelp of his dog; 
also his call for me to come to him. On|! 





+4 Kesterson’s Kennels are the largest breeders of qual- 
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{Established 1869} 
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RAISING good dogs is a hobby worth riding well. But trying 
to raise apg happy dogs without provision for protecte 
re) te) 


by horse with a broken leg. 


“Buffalo” Portable Fencing System provides a place for dogs to 
romp and play safely and get the most benefit of. 


Sections are made of heavy copper-bearing steel wire and frame 
thoroughly galvanized with welded joints; no posts to set, no 
tools required. Press legs into ground and clip sections together. 
Easily moved or changed. 


sunshine and air. 


Start with a small yard if you wish, expand as your needs increase. 
For example: Assortment 1-A, 6 sections and gate makes a yard 
7’x 14’x 5’ high. Shipped complete with fittings on receipt of 
check for $27.50 f.o.b. Bi 


Portable yards for chickens, rabbits or other small pets, fencing 
to protect flower gardens and portable play yards for children 
are described in booklet. 


SEND 6c POSTAGE FOR BOOKLET 85-G 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Inc., 574 Terrace, Buffalo, N. Y. 


uffalo. 


{Formerly Scheeler’s Sons} 








F. T. Ch. Fleet of Falcon Hill 


@ Winner of Open All Age 
Stake, Fishers Island, 1934. 

@ Winner of Open All Age 
Stakes at Hot Springs, Va. 
and Verbank, N. Y. trials, 
1935. 

@ Awarded the Field & Stream 
Cup for the outstanding 
field trial English Springer 
running in trials, 1935. 


Fee $75.00 
H. L. Ferguson, Fishers Island, N. Y. 








SPRINGER SALE 


Trained dogs and bitches, a few puppies, bitches open 
and bred, fusion of Aubrey of Avandale, Field Ch. 
Samson of Leam and Nell of the Cairnies with Ch. 
Inveresk Chancellor, Ch. Jambok of Ware, Ch. Little 
Brand, Ch. Flint of Avandale, blood lines. 

Forced to sell. All must go by June Ist. Prices re- 
duced 25's. A chance to get a good one at ‘3 cost of 
production. In the game 10 yegrs without a dissat- 


isfied customer. 
Valley Falls, N. Y. 
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liver combined with 17 other health-giving 
ingredients. Most complete, appetizing, nour- 
ishing and economical. If not at your feed 
or grocery store, ask us for free sample or 
send $1.00 for 10-pound bag shipped pre- 
paid east of Mississippi River. 

Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


NUNT CHLIUIB 


DOG FOOD 





FINE SPRINGERS FOR SALE 


ity Springer spaniels in the Northwest. Our dogs make 
wonderful hunters, retrievers and show dogs. Have 
won at least eleven shows. All farm raised, strong and 
healthy. All ages and colors. Some trained and in 
training. A few choice bitches in whelp to our winning 
sires. Three outstanding litters to breeders. Please 
statey requirements fully in first letter. Pictures 
furnished. 


KESTERSON’S KENNELS, SKAMOKAWA, WASH. 











SPRINGER SPANIELS 


From one of America’s best & largest Springer Kennels. 
Good hunters, great companions, 
beautiful individuals. Puppies, 
grown dogs, some trained and 
in training, sired by my great 
Champions & Int. Champions. 

A.K.C. registered, shipped on 
approval. 


McDANNELL §88 KENNELS 


1609—Sth Ave. Moline, til, 
Send us your unruly dog for training 


Irish Water Spaniels 


A tried and proven retriever, land or water. A dog 
that has served Amefican Sportsmen for over half a 
century, wonderful intelligence and affection. Easy to 
train and handle. Size, strength and a coat for the 
“toughest going’. A “wonderful stunts’’ 
others do is Past History for PAT. Puppies, young- 
sters, trained dogs always on hand. Safe Delivery and 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 











Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 








Int. Ch. Masterpiece of Avandale 


Now is the time to protect 
your dog against 


Rabies 


Effective prevention is assured ... 
yearly vaccination with 


CANINE RABIES VACCINE 


Lederle 


(One-injection Method) 

Consult your veterinarian 
LEDERLE LABORATORIES, Inc. 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK, N.Y. 











Decorative, Inexpensive 
WEATHERVANES 
for the 
SPORTSMAN 
Write for catalog 


R. MERCER DAVIS 
46 East 9th St. 
New York City 
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TO KEEP him 
in CONDITION. 


Why let your dog down in summer? 
Little exercise. Too much of some 
food elements, too little of cthers. 
Feed TI-O-GA. It has aii the nutri- 
ents in the right proportions. Regu- 
late your dog’s diet simply by amount 
you feed. Proved complete, sustained 
6 generations that never tasted any 
food but TI-O-GA. Used exclusively 
by leading kennel owners and field 











trial winners. Try it one month and 
see the improvement. Economical, 
too. Send coupon. 





TI-O-GA 
lomplele DOG FOOD 
FORMERLY BALORATION 


Balorations, Inc., Division of Tioga Midis, Inc. 
Dept. H-48, Waverly, nm Te 


Enclosed is $1. ($1.25 west of M ippi.) 
a Send 10 Ib, bag of Teo. -ga D % ehood - 
ithe offer good in U. S. onl 7 


© Send free copy of ‘' Tests & Testimonials.” 

















Dust In Just One Spot 


flea on your dog or cat. 
Non-poisonous and safe. 
ONE-SPOT does not repel 
fleas, it KILLS them. Also 
kills lice, bedbugs, ete. 
25e and 50c¢ everywhere or 
postpaid fresh from factory. 


Flea Killer 


Elkridge, Md. 


and it will KILL every 


KENNEL GARDENS, Ine. 








Yankee or Bull Terriers 


also bull pups cheap. Grown dogs reasonable ; 
ship anywhere and live delivery guaranteed. 
Largest shippers in Dixie. Guaranteed mange 
remedy $1. Dog collars and harness made to 


order. 
BULLDOG HATCHERY 
501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 














WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal compan- 
fons; useful and intelligent. 
Low prices. Send stamp for 
catalog. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Box A, Galion, Ohio 





Don’t SPAY and Spoil Your Female Puppy 


USE CUPID CHASER 
to Keep Dogs Away While Females Are 
in Season 
Harmless. Simple. Successful. Wash off before mating 
Satisfaction or money refunded. Helps breeders sell 
females. Ask your dealer, or send $1 for bottle, postpaid. 
PIERPONT PRODUCTS COMPANY, Dept. F 
Box 291 Back Bay Post Office 
Boston, Massachusetts 











a Dit se KNIFE 


ComsB- BRUSH 


The Stripping Knife is indispensable to the Pro, and very 
desirable for the amateur. A dog can be plucked, shaped 


coarse, me- 


and trimmed with the properly made “Pluckrite”—3 sty les: 
dium and fine at 71 each. Complete set of 3 for only $2.7 js Comb-Brush, 
fine wire bristle, without handle 50c; with handle 75e. 
stope wanton barking. Price $1. All sent postpaid on receipt of price. Sat- 


isfaction or money-back. Dealers wanted. 


WARNER'S DOG SUPPLIES (Dept. F), Norwich, Conn. 





Anti-Bark Bridle 
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Labradors at David Elliott’s training headquarters in Saskatchewan 


arriving I found a very dejected hunter 
and dog. “I guess it is all over. Might just 
as well kill that dog,” he said. “What has 
happened?” I asked. “As I was closing 
the gun, it discharged,” he replied. 

put in another cartridge and closed it down 
and off it goes again, shooting off my dog’s 
tail. He’ll be gun shy all right now.” 

I wanted to be consoling, so I suggested 
that we go back to the car and look things 
over. On arriving at the car, I examined 
the dog and found about two inches of 
him gone. We sat down by the roadside 
and dismantled that shooting iron, found 
what caused the trouble and repaired it. 
“Now let’s go and get some birds,” I said. 

We climbed over the fence into an alder 
swamp and the dog whipped out in front 
and cut up the ground ahead of us like a 


| real bird dog. He pointed his birds, too, 
| and never again looked back for the noise 
| of the gun. I am not recommending this 








as a sure cure for all gun shyness, but it 
worked once. : 

There are other ‘ ‘shys” that are quite 
annoying to dog owners but seldom written 
about, such as “fire shy,” “water shy,” and 
“children shy.” Fire shy is found among 
night-hunting dogs and is quite objection- 
able. Some dogs hide away from a lantern 
or brush fire or even the lighting of a 
match. 

A number of years ago, I owned a 
spaniel that was water shy. If a river was 
to be forded, he had to be carried across. 
He was a very high-strung dog but could 
not be called timid. At times when hunting 
he would go into a running fit that would 
try my endurance to overtake him. On one 
occasion, hunting along the shore of a 
pond, he had one of his fits and, before 
I could catch him, he went over a high 
bank and landed, kerplunk, in six feet of 
water. When I arrived, he was pulling 
himself out on the shore, completely out 
of the fit, but so much overcome I re- 
turned to the wagon and took him home. 
Believe it or not, he never had another fit 
nor was he ever again afraid of water. 

Ben A. EASTMAN. 


WITH LABRADORS AND 
POINTERS IN WESTERN 
CANADA 


png gy anti Canada, is a far 
cry from Long Island, but it is a 
journey well worth taking for anyone 
interested in the training of sporting dogs; 
for you will find a variety of game and 
plenty of it. There is wonderful duck 
shooting, which provides the most diffi- 
cult tests for dogs both in steadiness and 
retrieving. You may choose open water, 
stubble field, marsh or flight shooting. 
The shooting and tests can be accounted 


| as the finest obtainable. Marshes, more 


| 


or less covered with heavy reeds and 


rushes, provide stiff tests for your dogs 
in retrieving. 

The partridge shooting is also of a high 
standard, for Saskatchewan, being a great 
wheat country, provides plenty of good 
food for these great little game birds, and 
here you will find them in abundance. 
Your retriever must use his nose if he 
wishes to find a strong runner ; for “Huns” 
can run very fast and, when only winged, 
leave very little scent. I think their scent 
is the most delicate of any game bird. 
When they tuck themselves into a tuft of 
grass or cover of any kind, they are ex- 
tremely hard to find. If your retriever can 
do so you may rest assured his scenting 
ability is above normal. In Saskatchewan 
during a dry spell and when dust storms 
are numerous, you will find scenting con- 
ditions extremely bad. If your dog can 
then find runners, you need not be afraid 
to take him anywhere. But don’t get dis- 
couraged if he cannot find the winged bird, 
for it would often require a super-sensi- 
tive nose to do so. 

A pointer or setter is a most useful dog 
in western Canada. You will require one. 
Without a pointer or setter one may do 
a lot of unnecessary walking, and even 
then pass quite close to a covey of birds 
without flushing them. 

At daybreak you will find the birds just 
on the edge of the stubble or on the road- 
sides. After having fed they leave the 
stubble and fly back to the prairie or into 
the bluffs—according to the weather. They 
are therefore more scattered and require 
more hunting. From two o'clock in the 
afternoon one will find them again coming 
to the stubble to feed, and good shooting 
may be obtained all afternoon. Again at 
dusk you will see them on the roads, seek- 
ing the dirt and gravel to be found there. 
After that they make for the prairies and 
bluffs for the night. 

The prairie chicken will be found most- 
ly in the bluffs or wherever there is a 
quantity of wild-rose berries. I think this 
is their main diet. They are also a very 
sporting bird and provide good shooting, 
although they have not been so plentiful 
for a few years and the open season on 
these birds has been limited to two weeks, 
five birds per day. The Hungarian par- 
tridge limit is 15 birds per day; the duck 
limit, 15. 

The Wilson jacksnipe is also plentiful, 
so with each variety one may have con- 
tinual shooting of a very high order. It 
is without doubt a wonderful country 
for sport, either for the man who is out 
purely for the sport or for the man who 
combines the sport with the training. 

I believe I am the first trainer to make 
this journey with Labrador retrievers, but 
feel sure the time is not far distant when 
other admirers of the breed will take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity for procuring 
for their dogs the wide and practical ex- 
perience the wheat country of Canada pro- 
vides. Davin Ettiort. 
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scribed and illustrated a field boot for a see e Cc oice 0 t 
° AT first symptoms, worm dog. Having had similar experiences try- 
¥ your dog. Worms cause 75% ing to find a manufactured dog boot that - . 
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cc easy, sure with the new “‘can't- took it reall : a a 
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tion Worm Capsules. They i 
expel Tape, and Round, and 
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rms ° i pies sired by the | and to which a small amount of neats’-foot Your dog needs FRESH, LEAN. RED 
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can Show --¥ = vias Trial eo — —. | or stiff even when subjected to water. The - ° & 
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raid MacAlister I, Double Champion "Roy of ‘Edendaie and | boot is light in weight and will stretch | Ration. Ken-L-Ration has the best 
ice Champion Grey Friar. erfect development. condition | S . . 
= and delivery guaranteed. Prices $410 and $50. Service | neces oo ra on a ie ae ed cuts - the most nourishing meat for 
rd, sal acta ag : So agdives. p Rave the dog. Keep your dogs always in 
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e YOU SAVE 


Because You Buy 
DIRECT FROM THE MILL! 


DERWOOD 
DOG FOOD 


3°° 


100 LBS. 


down féeding 

. builds 
up energy and 
growth. A scien 
tifically balanced 
diet, containing 
every necessary 
food element. 


Cuts 
costs 


Comes ready to 
eat—just add milk Al pric = Ui eed. Ma {iv rege 
or water, a). Terms cash with or 


FOR DOGS & PUPS OF ALL BREEDS 


THE DERWOOD MILL 
Tia 6S-6 Mea wl me 


German Shorthaired Pointers 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or 
WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Beautiful, af- 
fectionate, intelligent, watchful companions. Imported, 
prize-winning stud dogs and matrons from the best 
working strains in Europe. Backed for your protection 
by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler. The 
world’s largest, exclusive breeder. 


DR. CHARLES THORNTON 





Missoula Montana 








Oak Grove KENNELS, 
Offers for sale: 
and setters. 


Ina, Il. 


Thoroughly trained pointers 
Young dogs and puppies. High- 
class coon, skunk, and opossum hounds, 
fox hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds, 
Beagle hounds. Youngsters nicely started 
on game. Prices very reasonable; all dogs 
shipped for trial; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Catalogue, Ten cents. 








Price-Reducing 
Spring and Summer Sale 


Pk - time long-eared black-and-tan coon and fox pup- 


pie Also blue ticks, $5.00 up. Straight cooners 
com. coon, opposum and skunk hounds. Fox, wolf and 
cat, bear and deer hounds. Snow-shoe and cottontail 
rabbit hounds, priced to sell. Trained beagles, squirrel, 


Pointers and setters. 
Catalog price list free by asking 


mink and miscellaneous dogs. 








Sunny Meade Kennels Cynthiana, Ky. 





Catalog 
dime 


“Dear Mr. Gossett:—Bugle ar- 
rived safely. Have tested him 
out finding him quite satisfac- 
tory. Have killed three deer and 
two fox ahead of him so far. 
J. B. R.” Specializing in regis- 
tered long-eared, black-tan Fox- 
hounds, master Coonhounds, 
Beagles. All ages. No trash. 


HERMOSA VISTA FARM 
BANNOCK, OHIO 


BEAGLE HOUNDS 


Beautiful puppies Sired by the 
Great producer, field trial winner 
and undefeated Show Champion, 


| <@@aMAPLE HILL PAL 


And from select brood matrons. 
Perfect development, condition 
and delivery GUARANTE 


WILKINS BEAGLES 
Eat tks St. Clair Shores Mich. 


FISHING TACKLE FREE 


You can get any rod, reel or other article 
of fishing tackle or equipment you want 
without any cost simply by getting subscrip- 
tions for Frecp & STREAM. It's easy. Write 
today for complete information. 


FIELD & — 
578 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 


OORANG AIREDALES 


Oorang Airedales. the all-round dogs, are excellent re- 
trievers on upland game and waterfowl; natural pheas- 
ant and grouse hunters; swift, silent-trailing tree-bark- 
ers on squirrel, raccoon and big game. At home they 
are perfect guards and companions for adults and 
children. Registered trained dogs and choice pedigreed 
puppies shipped on trial. Also Cocker Spaniels. Spring- 
er Spaniels, Irish Setters, English Setters, Pointers, 
Coonhounds and Beagles. Send dime for lists. 


SPORTSMEN’S CLUB SERVICE LA RUE, OHIO 
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FAMOUS SETTER HERE 


N the last October issue I made an at- 

tempt to write about the very much dis- 
cussed subject of the English setter and 
his present status—that comment having 
been built around answers to a question- 
naire mailed to ten leading trainers. 

This much I think we may safely say 
—that setter breeders, at least taking them 
as a whole, have been faddists, so to speak, 
to a greater extent than has been the case 
with pointer breeders—certainly more so 
than was the case when pointers were in 
the earlier days of forging their way to 
the front. Personally, too, the present 
writer might say that he does not believe 
the faddists in setter breeding have helped 


| the cause—-rather to the contrary. 


Now no person believes more firmly in 
true aristocracy than I do—whether the 
aristocrats walk on two legs or four— 
but to my humble judgment it is also true 
that an excess of anything is too much— 
that you can run any good thing into the 
ground. Just now and then—certainly not 
too often—it may be a good idea to “breed 
back a little brindle,” as we might say 
i ‘the white cavalier” of dog- 
dom. The idea would be not to let the 
blood run too thin. 


HE present writer for one is willing to 
admit that in a good many quarters 
setter breeders have bred too much for 


| blood rather than for brains. There oughtn’t 


to be any reason why a good, sound head 
can’t go hand in hand with heels. Un- 
fortunately, I think, these two factors of 
head as well as heels haven’t been proper- 
ly blended and balanced in too many setter 
If there is anything the matter 
with setters—and if it is anything else 
than that—then I don’t know what it is. 

Undoubtedly there has been too much 
of a tendency, perhaps recently waning 
and happily so, to insist exclusively upon 
blood that goes back to the “Llewellin” 
fountainhead consisting of Duke, Rhoebe 
and Kate, crossed with Laveracks descend- 
ed from Ponto and Old Moll. Maybe that 
has shut out too much outside blood to the 
detriment of the breed as a whole. The 
result has been too much good blood and 
too many brainy individuals passed up. 
It’s the same proposition as trying to make 
every meal out of all cake. It won't do. 

In pointer breeding an illustrative case 
is interesting. The pointer was never a 
factor in America prior to Alford’s John. 
Alford’s John came before Fishel’s Frank. 
It was the daughters of Alford’s John 
mated with Fishel’s Frank which proved 
the nick that made the pointers. Yet I 
honestly believe that if Alford’s John had 
been a setter, the setter fancy would have 
passed him up. Had the pointer men pass- 
ed up Alford’s John, there is quite a ques- 
tion as to how good the pointers might 
be today. The second pointer ever to win 
the National Field Trial Championship 
was out of a daughter of Alford’s John, 
and sired by Fishel’s Frank. 

The foregoing comment is written as 
prelude to announcement of a new setter 
importation from England, which ought 
to be seriously considered by those who 
really seek to improve the breed of setters. 
He will be taken advantage of by those 
who believe that pure but “outside” blood 
might serve a helpful purpose and make 
an excellent cross—perhaps a dash of just 
what is needed to step up the long-haired 
gun dog breed. 

The dog’s name is Horsford Dashing 
Drake. He was bred by and comes from 
the kennels of William Humphrey of 
Shropshire, England, who, preceding the 
death of the late R. Purcell Llewellin, 
purchased his kennels and has since car- 
ried on the breeding operations of the 


founder of the strain that bears his name. 
The dog was imported by Col. W. D. 
Albright of the Brighthurst-Pastime Ken- 
nels and is jointly owned by the Colonel 
and Edward H. Rawls, of New York. 
Col. Albright has written me under date 
of March 13 an interesting description of 
this dog, from which description I make 
so bold as to quote because of its em- 
phasis on certain characteristics which 
would be worthy of a re-injection into a 
great many American setters. Col. Al- 
bright writes me of him as follows: 
“My new English dog, Drake, just ar- 
rived here in Tennessee about noon yes- 
terday, and I wish you might see him. 
Of course, a few friends were with me 
to meet the train, and we should have 
taken him directly home for food and rest. 
The temptation was too great, however, 
so we stopped and put him down in a 





Horsford Dashing Drake 


Lespedeza field, where I knew birds could 
usually be found. The dog was on point 
in less than a minute after we turned him 
loose. The birds were a long ways ahead 
of him when he pointed—in fact, too far 
for American field trial standards. But 
it was a delight to me to see him exhibit 
the keenness of his olfactory nerve. This 
was delightful evidence because it was 
largely on account of hoping and believing 
that this dog would improve the noses of 
our setters that he was imported. 


R. HUMPHREY, this dog’s breed- 

er, has imported many Llewellin 
setters into England from all countries 
where bird dogs are bred. On the strong ad- 
vice of the late H. Laws Turner, he has 
bred more to the line of pure Laveracks 
that had been bred in England by Messrs. 
Turner, Hartly and Robinson, three of the 
oldest breeders of England, who, outside 
of Llewellin himself, and Laverack before 
Llewellin, have done more than anyone 
else to keep this line of blood pure, and 
they have closely followed selective breed- 
ing principles. As I was led to believe, 
and as Drake proved, these dogs have 
been bred with noses. The requirements of 
the English grouse dog are such that a 
dog with a faulty nose cannot meet them. 
Their grouse must be pointed out at least 
fifty yards. 

“When Mr. Laws Turner fell in with 
Mr. Humphrey’s plan to concentrate this 
old Laverack blood and cross it with the 
early Bondhus and Windems of Llewellin, 
Mr. Turner turned over to Mr. Humphrey 
his life-long, cherished kennel of Laver- 
ack Llewellins. Thus Humphrey was en- 
abled not only to use the greatest of the 
remaining Llewellins that Mr. Llewellin 
had left, but also all the best blood that 
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KILL HIS 


FLEAS 






@ Either Sergeant's “Skip-Flea So or 
“Skip-Flea Powder” will kill every flea on 
your dog. Satisfaction or money- -back 
guarantee. Sold by druggists and pet shops 
everywhere. Ask our veterinarian for FREE 
ADVICE. Write fully. 


POLK MILLER FROOUre S CORP. 
2150 W. Broad Street Ric an Virginia 


SKIP-FLEA ergean AND POWDER 
WRITE FOR FREE DOG BOOK 








Two great books! 


** ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING” 
Second Edition, Fifth Printing, 72 Pages 


“ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING” 
Second Edition, 126 Pages 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete, instructive treatises 
on the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or 
setter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 
triend and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve. 
The training chapters in the setter book are by 
Merwyn Lloyd, experienced trainer of shooting dogs. 
“Received your book on ‘All Setters and Their 
Training’ and will say it is a great book, and have 
my dog working fine; will finish her up along about 


August when we ean get into the fields again. 
A. E. DICKSON.’ 


ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


Or: 
| year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 
ALL SPANIELS AND TH cin Both 
TRAINING 2.00 gas 





$4.50 


Or: 
ALL SETTERS AND wee TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 





‘ ae YS to hae & STREAM $2.50 Both 
LL SETTERS AND THEIR ~ 
TRAIN ing 2.4 $3.25 

$4.50 ‘ 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 








DOG TRAINER 


We are ready to train your Setter, Pointer, Retriever 
or Spaniel. Send now, don’t procrastinate. 30 years’ ex- 
perience handling and shooting in the brush and afield. 
3 trainers. Ideal conditions. Recommendations. 11 years 
trainer and guide to Thos. A. Yawkey, Red Sox owner. 


Address E. N. Atherton, Upper Gloucester, Me. Ship 
to Danville Junction, Me. Tel. New Gloucester 19-21 








LL BREEDS of Gun dogs wanted for train- 
ing for Field Trials or as shooting dogs. 
Have room for five dogs only. 
For Sale: English Springer Spaniels of the world’s 
best breeding from six months up to three years of age. 
Bench Show and Field Trial prospects and Brood 
Bitches, dneluding a pas sister to the Field Trial 
winning ‘ “Ch, Fast’’, best of breed at Madison Square 
Garden last February. All fully guaranteed. 


Harry Cameron Phone Princeton Kingston, N. J. 








aes aoe 5 Latest Edition of this stand- 
ard and authentic work. 


Prior uecract ot $E.00 


Send for complete list 
of dog books 


A. F. HOCHWALT CO. 
540-542 Forest Ave. Dayton, O. 























Messrs. Turner and Hartly had, and 
which in part they had procured from 
Llewellin and in part from J. H. Robin- 
son, who had carried the dogs that he had 
procured directly from Edward Laverack 
on to the dogs of today.” 

Quoting Col. Albright still further: 
“You know that we owe the English 
much for their efforts with dogs and 
other stock. When interested they are 
careful and studious breeders and they 
have given the world the greatest in near- 
ly all kinds of stock breeding. This dog, 
Drake, shows this careful, painstaking, 
selective breeding in every characteristic. 
He is the ideal setter weight—fifty pounds 
—is lightly marked, proud in carriage, 
has the most intelligent expression and 
the most expressive eyes I have ever seen 
a setter possess. He is fast as a sparrow 
hawk and while his range is that of a 
shooting dog, it is interesting to see him 
dash back and forth across the course. 


IS spring of rib looks like that seen 

on our setters twenty-five years or 
more ago. In this respect, and in the way 
he so intensely stretches out on point, he 
more nearly resembles the pictures of old 
Roderigo than any American setter of 
my knowledge. I imported this dog in the 
positive belief that he will help American 
setters in brain, nose and true setter char- 
acter, without sacrificing the great speed 
and endurance of our best setters. 
At the same time, he should tend to im- 
prove setter type. We held open house 
for him at my home and he had quite a 
few callers. Many of them, of course, 
were just interested in his travels and 
the fact of his being a foreigner. But the 
few dog men in town spent some time 
looking at him, and one young man in 
particular must have spent the better part 
of an hour without taking his gaze off the 
dog for more than a minute at a time.” 

Of course, the foregoing was written by 
the dog’s new owner after he had had 
him but a day. It will mean more to 
quote from an impartial, disinterested ob- 
server. William East, England’s leading 
field trial reporter, wrote of this very 
same dog in an English publication: 

“My notes on the puppy stake were 
written before the aged stake took place. 
I said that Horsford Dashing Drake was 
a puppy of the highest class and his work 
in the All-Age stake, when he ran out 
a clear winner, more than confirmed my 
opinion. This setter keeps up the high- 
est traditions of this famous breed, his 
great pace, lovely style, and wonderful 
nose being a treat to see.* 

It is to be hoped that the importation 
of this setter may result in a contribution 
of material qualities to the breed in Amer- 
ica. Horace Lyte. 


AMERICA’S GREATEST 
OUTDOOR BENCH SHOW 


N Saturday, May 23, 1936, the great- 
est of all American outdoor dog 
shows will be held near Madison, New 
Jersey. It will be the 10th Annual gather- 
ing of the Morris and Essex Kennel Club 
which enjoys the presidency of Mrs. M. 
Hartley Dodge of Giralda Farms, Madi- 
son. Her kennels of pointers, English set- 
ters, American foxhounds, beagles and 
bloodhounds are among the best known in 
the world—housing as they do several in- 
ternational champions of various sporting 
breeds. These dogs will not be in competi- 
tion but quite 4000 hounds and dogs of all 
breeds may be seen on the benches and in 
the numerous judging rings. Specialist 
judges from coast to coast have been en- 
gaged as adjudicators; indeed, no expense 
has been spared to make the Madison event 
an entertaining one. 









CHOICE 


of leading veterinarians 


Common digestive troubles are un- 
known in PARD-fed kennels! Every 
ingredient in this canine-tesled feed- 
ing formula is clean, wholesome. 
Pard’s nutritive merit is proved; you 
can feed it with perfect confidence. 


A Product of SWIFT & COMPANY 





IRISH SETTERS 


From three to eighteen months, carrying 
the greatest field blood 
of this and the old coun- 
try. Sires: Smada Irish 
Rex, Red Jacket’s Back- 
lash, Imp. Red Buccaneer 
Training All Breeds 
Force retrieving, field work 
on birds 


| DR. R. J. SMITH, Route 2, Mt. Gilead, Ohio 


IRISH SETTERS 


All ages—some fully trained. If 
you want the best blood lines 
write me—send for booklet. 


ERNEST D. LEVERING, Ruxton, Md. 











33'14% Reduction 


on Setters, Pointers, Fox, Coon and 
Rabbit hounds. Shipped for trial. 
Catalog 10 cents. 


BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 


BERRY KENTUCKY 








High Class Shooting Dogs 


We offer for sale the finest lot of setters and pointers 
we have ever owned. These dogs are carefully trained 
and thoroughly experienced in the field, have dogs 
trained to hunt both close and wide, with and without 
papers. Price very reasonable, shipped for trial, see 
one, try it before you buy. Also sold on time payment. 
Don't delay, send for our prices and other information 
to-day. 
FRYE’S KENNELS, FINGER, TENN. 


IRISH SETTER PUPS 


Whelped March 12th. A beautiful lot, register- 
ed. Dam, Hill’s Topsy. Dam’s Dam, Davis Lady. 
Dam’s Sire, Joffre Rockwood. 

Sire, Marshall’s Red Patrick. Sire’s Sire, 
Donn Byrne Oge. Sire’s Dam, Tadg’s Nora. 5 
Males, 3 Females, $35.00 each. 


MILTON H. CLARK 
P. O. Box 193 Americus, Ga. 


NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW! 
“TRAINO” A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smith, Holly Springs, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes: 
Since using these collars last season I would not be without them for 
most 


any amount as I consider them the humane training collar pos 
I get better results with less work with them than any 
used. 

















Grapy W. Surra 

The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known, 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete. A 
leader and check collar in one. BY Mati Postrarp, $2.00. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 


FREEMAN LLOYD 578 Madison Ave., New York City 
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Pheasants, Quail, Ducks, Geese 
Bantams, Guinea Fowl, Wild Turkey 


Ringnecks, Golden, Silver, Am- 

hersts, Reeves, Melanistic Mutants 

—Pure Mongolians & Chinese— 
Pure Japanese Versicolor 


BOB WHITE QUAIL 


WILD CANADA GEESE, Hand Reared 
Wild Mallard and English Call Ducks 
White Guineas—Pure Wild Turkeys 
White Japanese Silkie Bantams 
Eggs for May and June 
All captivity-reared game to be had 
FRANK W. FULLER, Box 707, Salisbury, N.C. 


Member North American Game Breeders Assn. 








BOB-WHITE QUAIL 
GENUINE NORTHERN STOCK 
Also native young birds and eggs 
For present and future delivery 
Place orders early to avoid disappointment 


OKLAWAHA GAME FARM 
P. H. Cash Crescent City, Florida 








PHEASANT EGGS 


Our breeders are absolutely hand-picked for uniform- 
ity and medium-sized birds. Eggs are $20 per hun- 
dred and $3.00 per dozen. As we anticipate a very 
heavy sale on pheasant eggs we suggest your placing 
your orders early in order to avoid disappointment. 
Orders will be taken care of in rotation 


ROWCLIFFE GAME FARM 








Millbrook New York 
E Northern Variety Bob-White Quail—Pure Mon- 
golian, Ringneck, Reeves, Golden, Silver, Am- 
herst, Melanistie Mutant. Prices cheerfully fur- 
nished. We also have for sale a few 1935 hatched 


Golden, Silver and Melanistics, at very reason- 
able prices. All of our other surplus stock has 
been sold for this season. Write to 


HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, INC. 
Wm. M. Foord, Pres. Milton, Del. 








10,000 Pheasant Eggs 


From the very best Mongolian Ringneck 
breed at a bargain you cannot afford to 
pass up. Write for prices. 
Also birds for sale. 
SPRINGBROOK GAME FARM, Inc. 
Sylvania, Ohio 





west prices! 
LINE of GAMEBIRDSALSO. 


P. O. Box rise” — e—~< Wis. 


Food Insures 
More Big Fish 


oun aus tesenten eae 
i| 





by Sago, Wild Celery, Water- 
lilies, ete. Alse provide food and 
cover for wild ducks next fall. 
Plant now. Write for free folder. 


TERRELL’S 
427 D Block = Oshkosh, Wis. 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS & FISH 


Plant Now! Plant Natural Foods that will 
bring and hold large numbers 


at your favorite hunting or 
fishing grounds. Wild Rice. 
Wild Celery, Duck Potato and 










30 others described in free illus- 
trated book. Write, describe a" and 
receive free planting advice > ond back 

WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 
Box 331-A, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

























Crested 
California Valley Quail 


gamey and ornate—for sporting purposes and 
beautifying estates. Will thrive, increase and 
“stay put” in any climate in the United 
States. Full instructions for care and plant- 
ing with each inquiry—live delivery guar- 
anteed. Shipments made any time of year in 
our specially designed 
humane crates. 





Write for free 
descriptive 
amphlet to 
alibu Quail 
Hatchery, 
Beverly Hills, 
California. 
















a. 





Purbepors to His Majesty 
The American Sportsman 


PHEASANT EGGS. 
For ten years the best. Free advisory department. 

















for Chukars. Experienced pheasant breeders report ex- 


tu ors, Rich Va. 





pany, Feed M 


COLEMAN’S QUAIL MASH 
AND GRAIN-SEED MIXTURES 


Most simple feeding method. No egg, clabber or moist 
feed. W. B. Coleman raised 33,474 quail in three sea- 
sons using this feed exclusively. Equally as satisfactory 





cellent results with it. Pamphlet covering latest Cole- 
man feeding method free. Write F. H. Boehling Com- 


Eagle Ridge Game Farm 


Hardiest ringnecks, Chinese-Mongolian cross, 
Goldens, from stock raised under severest Wis- 
consin conditions. 5000 birds, field-reared. Place 
orders early. Satisfaction guaranteed. Par- 
tridge Cochin Bantams—eggs. 
R.R.2—B. 179—Fountain City, Wis. 
“An Eagle Eye to Satisfy” 














8000 Pheasants 


$1.30 each in lots of 25 or more 

8-10 weeks old 

All birds range-hardened before shipment 
Send for descriptive circular 


NICKERSON GAME FARM Redding, Conn. 


Deliveries July to Sept. 





Canadian Geese 
Mated pairs large type Canadian 
Geese priced very reasonably for 
quick sale. 


WALTER DOEMEL GAME FARM 
Route 5 Oshkosh, Wis. 











BLACK DUCKS 


G IF YOU WANT THE VERY BEST 
WRITE AT ONCE 
A few extra fine Breeders left 


John G. Alley 





E PHEASANTS e QUAIL 


BRUFFS ISLAND GAME FARM 
Easton, Maryland 





for You Every Week 
in the Year 


CAS 


raising ROYAL squab baby birds. Orders 
waiting for hundreds of thousands. Easy 
to raise. You get your pay for them when 
only 25 days old. Particulars and picture 
hook for 3-ct. stamp. PR Company, 

Howard St., Melrose, Massachusetts. 
Get facts about present high markets. 




















PHEASANT EGGS 


Ringneck, $1.75 per doz.; $10 per 100; For- 
mosan, $3.00 per doz.; Mutant, $2.50 per doz. ; 
Reeves, $5.00 per doz.; Versicolor, $5.00 per 
doz.; Golden, $3.00 per doz.; Black Throated 
Golden, $5.00 per doz.; Amherst, $4.00 per 
doz.; Silver, $3.00 per doz. 

Orders shipped promptly in rotation. Fertility 

guaranteed. All breeders absolutely pure blood. 


ROBERT E. RONEY, R. |, Troy, Ohio 





from select northern 


EGG 


Price list gladly mailed on request 
R. M. HOLMES 








CHUKOR PARTRIDGE 


raised stock 


Molalla, Oregon 
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GIANT 


" FROGS 









art 
market waiting everywhere. We pay 
» to $5. 00 per dozen for “Nu-fond 
iants”. Any climate suitable. Write 
or Free 
coast literature. 


AMERICAN gree c My ey qe 
(Dept. 106-H) Orleans, 









Tarnedge Foxes 
Oldest ranch in U. S. 
Estavursgep 1910 
Have Won Grand 


show c hampionship 
x in 
Nations al Show) 
Four consecutive years and 


S 





One rhird ot all First Prizes. 
Finest grade of Breeding Stock. produced entirely from National Show 
Prize Winners. Make veveral times the net profit by buying officially cer- 
tified foundation stock that will produce consecutive generations of Prize 
Winners and High Priced Pelts with initial cost and maintenance the same 
as low or average grade of foxes. Catalogue. 4 


RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


We — You s Up To $5.00 Each. 


in Touch with MARKETS 
ERE illustrated 









names of ers in 
of America w continuously, bay ‘all 
rabbits offered them. All for10cents. 


OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., 120 Main $t., Holmes Park, Mo. 








e 7 ™ Yee 
“OUR DOGS 
THE LEADING KENNEL NEWSPAPER 
The enormous circulation of “OUR DOGS” 
both at home and abroad, places it head 
and shoulders above its contemporaries as 
a medium for advertising, and consequently 
more dogs are advertised in its columns 
than in any other journal. 
Correspondents in all the principal centers. 
Offices: Oxford Road Station Approach 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Written/ 

















Second Edition—Third Printing—Just Out 
How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 


Ten pages of wonderful illustrations. 224 pages of ot ayn 
information. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROLOGUE ( 
printed from The Saturday Evening Post by special hs 
mission); important new and longer Foreword; an entire 
new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating a 
Story of actual training as you've ever read. 

The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of Freip 
& Srueam. His other book on training, ‘‘Breaking 4 Bird 
Dog,’ has sold thousands of copies on merit. This new 
hook is better still—and this second edition is bigger and 
better than the first. 

Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different tupes of dogs 
to point game is entirely original. He outlines a plan for 
each type of dog character. 

Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish won- 
ders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if you have 
them trained for you, this book will help you to get more 
out of them in the hunting field 


| year subseription for Field & Stream and a copy of 
this book (value $4.50), for only $3.25. 


2 se and a copy of book (value $6.00), 


for ont 
Book alone: $2.00. 
Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


wear you one: | 








Ghost’s Autumn Gale, owned by J. T. 
| Suggs, Jr., pointing when less than 12 
months old 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
WHEN AND HOW TO PUNISH 


Qves.—I have an Irish setter one year old 
and have made a pal of this dog since I have 
owned him. What can be done short of whip ping 
to cure him of tearing up clothing or anything 
which has a body odor? Most of his other puppy 
habits he has outgrown but this one is expensive 
and annoying and I would like to break him of 
it without resorting to whipping, but if I must 
whip him to cure him I will. 

Eowarp K. Gorpinc, M. D. 


Ans.— I don’t see that there is anything you 
can do but punish the dog. Try to avoid punish- 
ment except when he is actually caught in the 
act. If that is impossible, make certain that he 
knows why the punishment is administered. Even 
if you can’t catch him in the act, it would be 
possible to make it clear to him by taking him 
to the place of occurrence, and there, where he 
caused the damage, administer the punishment. 
As to the punishment itself, I should use a 
rolled-up_ newspaper. This will make a lot of 
noise, without any possible chance of physical 
injury to the dog; and is most effective. H. L. 


DOG FEARS STORMS 


Qves.—I have a very highly bred English set- 
ter three years old. Last summer during a ter- 


| rific storm he seemed to get very much afraid of 


lightning, and now he gets out of his run and 


| seems scared to death. I have just purchased a 


puppy and put it in with him, thinking that an- 


| other dog might help. Have you any suggestions 





to offer that might aid me in curing him of this 
fright of thunder and lightning? 
A. R. Hassatt. 


Ans.—I regret that I have no suggestions to 
offer with respect to your dog, which fears thun- 
der and lightning. I think most dogs do so fear 
it, and I am not aware that anything can be done 
to overcome a thing of that sort. Perhaps I have 





A Service to Our Readers 


FIELD & STREAM readers are made up 
of réal sportsmen, most of whom must 
necessarily possess good shooting dogs and 
hounds. This department is conducted for 
the purpose of exchanging information on 
dogs and dog breeding. Questions for advice 
or information will be answered when 
stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 











been lucky, but I have never had a dog become 
gun-shy from fear of lightning—nor even from 
fireworks on the Fourth of July, which most dogs 
also fear. I don’t see that there is anything to do 
about it, and if gun-shyness should not develop 
as a result thereof, I don’t believe I should let 
it concern me unduly. a 


LET HIM RUN 


Ques.—I have a four-year-old pointer dog 
which just seems to want to go all the time. I 
would like advice as to how he should be handled 
during the summer months. He is kept in an en- 
closed yard ten by twelve feet except when I 
take him out for his exercise each evening for 
about an hour. This exercise consists of a run 


| with free range where there is no game, and he 


just goes wild. I am wondering if this is going 


| to be good for him, or am I going to lose control 


| over him. 





Would you suggest leading him, or 
He is hard to hold. 
C. R. McLean. 


holding him on a leash? 


Ans.—Personally, I wouldn’t worry about your 
dog. Just let him have his exercise and have a 
good time. I should not consider holding him in 
with a lead. It will help his physical condition 
to be able to stretch his legs. Your letter does 
not indicate that he is doing any harm, and hence 
this is the only reply I can make in the circum- 
stances. The more you attempt restraint the keen- 
er he'll be to go. So let him have all the chance 
to run you can give him to wear off the “~ oo. 


(END OF KENNEL DEPARTMENT) 
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JUMPS! 





The most thrilling and perfect 
picture of big game fishing in 
existence; packed with action 
and excitement. 


No. 36 of the 


Field v 
Stream 


LIBRARY OF MOTION 
PICTURES OF 
SHOOTING and FISHING 


Made by Van Campen Heilner of the 
Department of Ichthyology of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, Asso- 
ciate Editor of Field & Stream— 


Showing the taking of large tarpon on 
light tackle in a river in Cuba that had 
never before been fished— 


Perfect photography gives you ringside 
view of these great fish, some weighing 
‘150 pounds, fighting for freedom with 
every ounce of energy they possess, clear- 
ing the water in great leaps again and 
again. 


We have 38 other pictures in 16 and 35 
mm. covering almost every kind of North 
American shooting and fishing, all avail- 
able on terms which make them cost the 
club treasury nothing. 





No. 39 Brand New! 
HUNTERS’ PARADISE 


A breath-taking picture of a big 
game hunt in Northwest Canada on 
which magnificent trophies were ob- 
tained of grizzly bear, moose, cari- 
bou, sheep and goat. 











Send coupon below NOW for new 
catalogue giving complete informa- 
tion. 

FIELD & STREAM 

578 Madison Ave., New York 


Send me your new booklet describing 
the FIELD & STREAM Library of Mo- 
tion Pictures of Hunting and Fishing. 


Club 
F.&S. 6-36 
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Ques. Jn many hunting stories I've read 
that deer liver had been caten, but I cer- 
tainly can’t see how it was relished. Last 
fall, when butchering a 237-pound 8-point- 
er, I told a green hunter who was with me 
that we wouldn’t save the liver; and I 
turned it and showed him how the gall 
stuck out and spread over a large portion 
of it, with diminishing lines penetrating to 
all parts of it. Is it generally true that deer 
liver is eaten? 


Ans. I am quite sure that 


This department, which appears each month, 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 


outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


troduced successfully into this country as 
a game animal? When? 

Ans. The large hare of Europe was 
successfully introduced some 45 years ago 
for coursing. It is now found in quite a 
few eastern states, particularly in New 
England. 

Ques. (1) Name a fur which will not 
frost over from the breath when fringed 


around the edge of a parka. (2) Is it true 
that a rabbit-skin robe makes a very warm 


is devoted to all 
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steamed a plant called “camass” to make 
it edible. He said that, in camp, potatocs 
could be steamed in the same manner. 
What is “camass’? How is itt steamed? 


Ans. Camass is a western plant, the 
bulbs of which are edible; probably Q. 
quamash. Potatoes or vegetables of any 
kind, as well as meat, may be steamed in 
the Indian manner. Heat smooth stones 
(not of the exploding variety) in fire. Dig 
a hole and fork the very hot stones into 

it, level them, and cover with 





it is customary in almost all 
sections of this country and 
Canada to eat the liver of the 
deer. Properly prepared it is 
fine meat. Horace Kephart 
gives an excellent recipe. 


Ques. We have a black 
squirrel in central New York 
which is exactly the size and 
shape of the gray squirrels 
which I hunted some years ago 
in Maryland. Is this animal 
the same as the gray squirrel, 
or is it a separate species? 

Ans. The black squirrel in 
your section is undoubtedly 
merely a color phase of the 
gray, though the larger fox 
squirrels also produce a black 
type common in the West and 
the South. 


Ques. The following local 
names are applied to wild geese 
and ducks in New England, 
particularly in Maine: “flight 
goose,” “horschead,” 
tail,” “bluebill widgeon.” Can 
you locate the correct common 
names for them? 

Ans. Flight goose is the 
Hutchins’ $ goose ; the horsehead 
is the surf scoter; the picket- 
tail is the pintail, and the blue- 





“picket- H= a photograph of a 

Olmstead of Newhall, California, tells us was taken 

on the deer’s first birthday. They call a one-year-old buck 

a spike-horn, but not this fellow. He’s an 8-pointer, or 
a 4-pointer, according to your system of counting. 

At any rate, he certainly ought to have some set of 

antlers when he grows up! 





buck deer, which J. E. 


wet leaves or grass. Then 
place food to be steamed on 
this layer and cover with more 
leaves. Then cover with a good 
layer of earth. Bore a hole 
down to the food and pour in 
water, and immediately stop 
up the hole, thus permitting 
food to steam until tender. 


Ques. (1) How many sets 
of fangs do rattlesnakes have 
in process of formation to re- 
place any that are lost? (2) Do 
king snakes have fangs? 

Ans. (1) Rattlesnakes have 
from three to seven pairs of 
fangs imbedded in the cartilage 
of the upper jaw in various 
stages of growth. (2) King 
snakes have no fangs, but they 
do have four rows of small 
teeth in the upper jaw and two 
rows in the lower. 


Ques. In the South I have 
heard old hunters deny quite 
fervently that a deer has a liv- 
er, claiming that what the or- 
dinary person calls the liver is 
really the “melt.” If one asks 
them what the “melt” is, they 
simply say it ts the melt and 
leave it go at that, Can you 
give me some explanation of 








bill widgeon is the baldpate. 


Ques. In which two of the western 
provinces of Canada were the most wild 
ducks found, according to the recent duck 
census? If you have the figures, kindly 
print them. 

Ans. Alberta, 16,400,000; 
wan, 12,000,000. 


Saskatche- 


Ques. At what period in the year will 
the northern white-tail deer float if tt is 
killed in the water— evinter or summer? 

Ans. When the deer is “in the blue,” 
in other words, when his winter coat has 
grown to about an inch in length (approx- 
imately October 1 in the north), his body 
will float in the water. Killing of deer 
when they have taken to water is prohib- 
ited if many states. 


Ques. Is it a fact that game chickens, 
or game fowl, were originally bred from 
English pheasants and leghorn hens? 

Ans. Game fow! have been known in 
India for thousands of years, and they 
are also mentioned in ancient Roman writ- 
ings. They originated apparently in Asia, 
and the progenitors of present-day breeds 
were of standard species. 


Ques. Has the European hare been in- 


covering for all kinds of winter camping? 


Ans. (1) Wolverine fur is one that is 
said to be ideal for parka trimming be- 
cause it does not frost. (2) Skins of snow- 
shoe rabbits and other hares, especially 
the former, make marvelous robes. The 
Indians cut the pelt, while still fresh, into 
long strips of about an inch in width. These 
strips were then wound in a ball and kept 
frozen until the desired number had been 
secured, after which they were woven in 
a frame, the ends being sewed together. 


Ques. I would like to obtain two book- 
lets which were issued some years ago by 
a governmental or state department upon 
the subjects of canvas waterproofing and 
the waterproofing of shoe soles. 


Ans. You have reference to Water- 
proofing and Mildew-proofing of Cotton 
Duck, Farmers’ Bulletin 1157, and Shoes: 
Selection and Care, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1523. To obtain copies, write Supt. of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., giving 
names and numbers as above, and inclos- 
ing ten cents coin or money order. 


Ques. I heard an old-timer from the 
Northwest tell how Chinook Indians 


this? 


Ans. “Melt,” as applied to the internal 
organs of the deer, might mean “milt,” 
an old English term for the spleen. May- 
be, because of the absence of a gall bladder 
in deer, the old-timers figured that the 
so-called liver was an enlarged spleen. 


Ques. To settle a discussion, particu- 
larly as it applies to eastern states: Which, 
as a general rule, have the most albino 
young—the white-tail deer or the foxes 
(red and gray)? 


Ans. Quoting An Introduction to the 
Mammals of Pennsy Ivania, by Leo A. 
Luttringer, Jr.: “Albinism is present to 
some degree in practically all our mam- 
mals. In 1928, particularly, Pennsylvania’s 
deer herd contained a great many albino 
animals. ... Of the hundreds of thousands 
of gray foxes which have been presented 
for bounty since 1915, only two show any 
indication of albinism. And of a like num- 
ber of red foxes, few have shown any 
noticeable lack of color pigment.” 


Ques. Which is it that stores fish and 
hides the carcasses of animals: the black 
bear or the grissly bear? 


Ans. The grizzly bear does this. 
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Budweiser 


On the sixth day 
try to drink 
a sweet beer 


You will want the 
Budweiser flavor 
aaKclactonadels 
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“WORK COMES FIRST. .. eating, second,” 
says Bob Duffey, steam-shovel operator. “Camels 
make even a quick meal taste and feel good.” 





ENGINEER of the C.& N. W. “400,” WHIRLING UPSIDE DOWN. Vera 
A. L. Spear (above), says: “To keep in Kimris (above) of the New York hit, 
condition, I light up a Camel after “Jumbo,” says: “Thanks to Camels, I 
meals. It makes digestion easier.” get added enjoyment out of my food.” 


“FOR DIGESTION'S SAKE... 
SMOKE CAMELS 


Scientific research shows that the 
comforting experience of smoking Camels 


definitely promotes good digestion 


Good digestion depends largely on the unhindered flow 
of the digestive fluids. Unfortunately, hurry, worry, and 
noise slow down this necessary flow. 

Smoking Camels renews and increases the secretion 
of the digestive fluids. Camels encourage digestion. 
That is one reason why you feel so cheered when you 
enjoy the delightful flavor and mildness of Camels 
after a delightful meal. Smoke Camels with meals, 
between meals—as often as you like. They never get on 
your nerves or tire your taste. Camels set you right! 


DINING AT THE 
PIERRE 
IN NEW YORK 


What will you have? It’s 
pleasant to imagine. Per- 
haps Borsch Polonaise, then 
Supréme of Halibut 2 /a 
Russe, a Camel...a crisp 
salad... demi-tasse and— 
Camels. “Camels are by 
far the most popular 
cigarette here,” says M. 
Bonaudi, banquet manager 
of the Pierre. Camels are 
part of the art of dining. 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


Camels are made from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
—Turkish and Domestic—than any other popular brand. 


Copyright, 1936. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 














